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MADAME DE MONTMORENCY.* 


MADEMOISELLE DE MONTPENSIER relates in her ‘‘ Memoirs,” that the 
court having rested awhile at Moulins, when on a journey, the king, 
Louis XIV., Anne of Austria, and the princes, went to the convent of 
the Visitation to see a nun, their relative, who had immured herself in 
that place, and who had suffered so cruelly that she had no wish remain- 
ing but to die. This nun was the widow of Marshal Duke of Mont- 
morency, whom Richelieu had beheaded at Toulouse. An Italian by 
birth, she was born in Rome in 1600, a descendant of that great house 
of Orsini which gave so many saints, pontiffs, and cardinals to the 
church. Niece on her mother’s side to Pope Sixte-Quint, she was 
brought up at Florence, for she also belonged, on the side of her grand- 
mother, to the Medici. The Duke of Bracciano, her father, had distin- 
guished himself in the maritime wars of Tuscany against the Turks and 
the corsairs, and having retired to Rome, he had wedded there a niece 
of the Pope, who had by him ten children, seven sons and three 
daughters. The Grand-Duchess of Tuscany took charge of the educa- 
tion of the latter, and Mary, the youngest of the three, accompanied her 
sisters to Florence. Mary of Medicis was on the point of leaving for 
France at the very epoch of her birth, and, wishing to be her god- 
mother, she gave to her her name. In after times, her eldest sister 
having married the Duke of Guastalla, and her second sister Prince 
Borghese, Mary of Medicis felt desirous of establishing her namesake, 
the youngest, in France, and she asked her hand for Henry of Mont- 
morency. 

Mary, who was of a very loving disposition, took greatly to heart 
being separated from her relatives and the friends of her youth, but 
Mary of Medicis did all in her power to assuage her grief—gave her a 
home in the Louvre, and acted towards her as a mother would have done. 
Her introduction to De Montmorency was characteristic of the times. 
When the latter entered into the queen’s apartment, Louis XIII. took 
the princess by the hand, and presented her to him, saying: ‘ Here is 
my cousin, the illustrious Italian; is she not worthy of you—are you not 
pleased with her?” The courtly De Montmorency did all in his power 
to show that he was sensible of the merits of the lady who was presented 
to him. 








* Madame de Montmorency: Meurs et Caractéres au XVII° Siécle. Par 
Amédée Renée. 
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Without being strikingly beautiful (says M. Amédée Renée), Marie des 
Ursins (Orsini) had the seductions of youth, a fair skin, a rare shape, and the 
still more powerful charms of a superior nature. Her eyes, of Roman beauty, 
expressed in their depths reflection and Jove. Her bearing and her manners 
alike attested modesty as well as nobility. Brought up in a convent of Flo- 
rence, she found herself at fourteen years of age thrown into the midst of a 
world to which she was a stranger, and the intrigues of a most dissipated 
court: yet did she so conduct herself as to avoid all its shoals. The queen, 
her aunt, who was not so fortunate, at least knew how to appreciate those 
merits in her niece, of which she could not set her the example; nay, she was 
even proud of the credit reflected by her on her family, and she plumed herself 
on the perfections of her relative. ‘Que de vertus j’aime a la fois,” she used 
to say, “dans ma niéce des Ursins !” 

This amiable and virtuous young princess loved her husband, her 
marriage with whom had been celebrated at the Louvre by festivals at 
which almost all the nobility of the country were present, with deep 
affection—*“ d’un inconcevable amour,” as M. Renée has it. A prelate 
of austere piety, who knew her well, has left on record “ that she loved 
M. de Montmorency with all the love that one can have in this world, 
for she never loved another but him. This excessive love was the only 
thing that could be reproached (Je seul désordre) in the life of Madame 
de Montmorency, for it cannot be denied that this great love of the 
creature was not an obstacle to internal worship.” Poor erring thing! 
if she sinned in her chastity and her constancy to her chivalrous hus- 
band, what would she have done had she imitated other courtly ladies, 
beginning at the queen herself ? 

The object of such devotion appeared to justify it; to a brilliant exterior, 
known bravery, and a chivalrous heart, the Duke of Montmorency added the 
most distinguished qualities ; all his sentiments were allied to grandeur. He 
still further distinguished himself by a mind more cultivated than that of his 

rs. The constable, his father, who could not read, and signed his name with 
difficulty, had made a resolution that his heir should be able to read his own de- 
spatches, and even, in case of necessity, to write them, so that he paid unusval 
attention to his education ; add to this, Henri IV. had his eyes upon the child 
whom he loved, and whom he had made his godson. He had given him his name, 
and called him his son. ‘“‘See,”’ he said one day to his minister Villeroy —“ see 
my son Montmorency, how handsome he is! If ever the house of Bourbon 
should fail, there is no family in Europe that would deserve the crown of France 
so much as his.”’* 

The precedents of the Duke of Montmorency were not, however, 
a so favourable to matrimonial felicity as might have been hoped 

r. He could, it would appear, throw off a lady, when it so suited his 
purposes, with an indifference but too characteristic of the times he 
fived in. 

Henri IV. wished to marry his godson to one of his natural daughters, but 
the parents could not agree in the choice: the constable wished for Mademoi- 
selle de Vendéme ; the king had promised her to the house of Longueville, and 
he offered in exchange to the Montmoreneys Mademoiselle de Verneuil. The 
old duke, very obstinate in all matters, would not consent to this compromise ; 
Henri IV., who had the affair at heart, exiled his compére, as he designated the 
constable, to Chantilly, and kept the youth under his hand. But the obstinate 
father played him a trick: he secretly negotiated the marriage of his son with 
a heiress of Brittany, Mademoiselle de Chemillé ; and the matter once con- 








* Histoire de la Maison de Montmorency. Par Desormeaux. T. iii. p. 191. 
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cluded, young Montmorency was carried away from the Louvre, and flying with 
his uncle D’Amville, they made such expedition as not to be overtaken: The 
king wrote to Plessy-Mornay, governor of Saumur, to arrest them on their pas- 
sage, but they managed to escape his vigilance. M. de Soubise, despatched 
with two companies of light horse to carry off the young lady, met with no 
better success. “The marriage was carried into effect, and it is said consum- 
mated,” when M. de Soubise arrived. It seemed that there only remained to 
the king to put up with it; but cost what it might, he was determined to have 
his dear Montmorency for a son-in-law. He offered then to his compére Made- 
moiselle de Vendome, proposing, at. the same time, to indewnify the Longuevilles ; 
and thus the matter was arranged. Whether the marriage had been consum- 
mated or not, the king had it broken, under pretext that his godson was not 
nubile. He was, indeed, only fifteen years of age, but any one would have 
given him twenty ; and the adventure caused many a smile “ at court.” 


No sooner one marriage over and broken, than Montmorency, 
affianced to Mademoiselle de Vendéme, was about to taste of the plea- 
sures of a second marriage, when the king’s death upset the project. 
It was then that the queen-regent, desiring for herself an alliance with 
the same powerful house, married him unreluctantly to her niece, Mary 
Orsini. 

Mademoiselle de Chemillé had in the mean time wedded the Duke of 
Retz, and the marriage of Madame de Montmorency was interrupted by 
a serious incident, for Montmorency, having permitted himself to remark 
upon his former relations with Mademoiselle de Chemillé in presence of 
the Duke of Retz in a manner that was anything but worthy of his 
pa and chivalrous character, the duke called him out, and they 
ought at the Porte Saint-Antoine, De Montmorency, according to one 
authority (Desormeaux), disarming his antagonist, but according to an- 
other,* he was himself disarmed. 

A new career was opened for the young duke now that he was at last 
really married. He was sent to take possession of the government of 
Languedoc, and to visit the different towns of that great province. The 
duchess wished to withdraw during his absence to Chantilly, but the 
queen would not let her leave the court. ‘The separation lasted for a 
year, and was the first of Mary’s life of incessant cares and anxieties. 
She, indeed, took her young husband’s absence so much to heart, that 
both the king Louis XIII. and the queen were affected by it. ‘We 
have only the half of Madame de Montmorency with us,” the latter 
used to observe; “ her body is with us, but her mind is in Languedoc.” 
The king himself, thoughtful and silent, used to hide himself in the 
recess of a window in order to watch his melancholy cousin. Mary 
Orsini had not Jearnt French in Italy, and she now set to work at it 
with all the assiduity that could be inspired by an ardent affection. M. 
de Montmorency had left her a secretary to facilitate her epistolary cor- 
respondence, but the idea of dictating to a woman her letters to a 
husband! It was too cruel, and it gave to the noble stranger the courage 
to express herself in French. M. de Montmorency encouraged her, and 
told her in future to have no other secretary but her own heart. And 
thus the French language soon became as familiar to her as Italian. 

Madame de Montmorency, although so young, was much esteemed at 


* Vie de Madame de Montmorency. Par J.C. Garreau. T. i. p. 47. 
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382 Madame de Montmorency. 
court for her wisdom and pradence, as well as for her modesty. Nor 


was she even wanting in repartee. As she always wore gloves, the 
prince, her brother-in-law, tried one day playfully to take them off. She 
permitted him to do so, but saying, at the same time, that she would not 
suffer another to do as much. The king having overheard her, said, 
laughing, “I will take off your gloves, cousin, whenever it shall please 
me to do so. “Sire,” she replied, with a serious look, “I would not 
permit it.” Then, perceiving that the king was annoyed, she added, 
* Your majesty knows full well that I would not give him the trouble.” 

At length the young wife was permitted to join her husband in the 
south, and so great was her delight at seeing him again, that she fainted 
away. Her presence added to the already immense popularity of the 
duke. Her charity was unbounded, and when she had exhausted her 
means she would weep for the distress which she witnessed around her. 
Although only sixteen years of age, she was placed at the head of the 
duke’s household, and she had to receive and reply to deputations. The 
duke kept up a state even more brilliant than that of royalty itself. 
His ordinary suite consisted of one hundred gentlemen; he had thirty 

ages, officers, and guards of all kinds, and livery servants in proportion. 
t is difficult to form an idea of the hospitality of such a house at those 
times; it was one continuous festival, the extravagance of which was 
further enhanced by an unbounded licence and a magnificent charity. 
This “ magnificent seigneur ” was, in the words of his biographers, “ la 
rovidence des lieux oti il passait.” 

Madame de Montmorency, young as she was, felt that such a state of 
things could not last for ever. It would exhaust the revenue of a state. 
But her attempts at reform were signal failures. Not a man of his 
household would the duke dismiss; if the duchess insisted that such or 
such a person was useless, he would answer that some day or other a use 
might be found for him. If the duchess, by way of example or begin- 
ning, dismissed some of her own pages, the duke would immediately take 
them into his service. 


Such was this Montmorency, the most magnificent of men! When people 
expressed their surprise at his bounty, he would reply, “Oh, that I was an em- 
peror, that I might do more!” This fine soul, ever open to sympathy and to 
co emotions, was reflected in his manners, and added a chivalrous bril- 
iancy to his beauty. It is related that a Spanish nobleman, the Duke d’Ossuna, 
passing through Languedoc, paid a visit to the governor. On being shown into 
his presence, he looked at him some time without speaking ; Montmorency, 
surprised, asked him if he saw any defects in his person. “Sir,” replied the 
Spaniard, with gravity, “ what I remark is that nature has made a mistake ; for 
thinking to make a great king of you, it only made a duke.”” Contemporaneous 
writers assure us that he caused a kind of intoxication wherever he went ; sol- 
diers followed in his train, and refused to leave him. One day a company that 
he had dismissed persisted in following him, stopping at all the houses where he 
yr en He thought that they wanted bounty, =| threw his purse out of the 
window to them; but they disdained to pick it up, shouting out, at the same 
time, that it was not money but their general that they wanted. The example 
of the chief was contagious: Montmorency spread his greatness around and 
abroad as he did his gold. When any one reproached him with extravagance, 
he would relate this story of the disinterestedness of his soldiers. 


Such is the man as depicted to us by his contemporaries. Noble, 
chivalrous, brave hospitable, bounteous, and handsome, he was most 
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undoubtedly a model for a hero of romance; but there was a reverse to 
the picture. This love of feudal independence and extravagance, this 
delight in vast numbers of followers and retainers, ill associated with true 

triotism or even steadfast loyalty. Then, again, there were corruptions 
in the heart of this court in the south, in which De Montmorency, follow- 
ing the example of the constable his father—the old Sultan of Languedoc, 
as he was designated—indulged like those around him, and rendered 
himself thereby little worthy of the deep devotion of his young and loving 
wife. Henry of Montmorency had been brought up in the court of 
Henri IV.; he had played on the knees of Gabrielle, he had grown up 
amid those intrigues of a court whose dissipation had only become further 
corrupted by the Italian favourites of Mary of Medicis. It was not so 
surprising, then, that he should give himself up to those sensual pleasures 
which he was never able to entirely cast off. 

The princess finished, alas! by knowing the fact. ‘ With silence you wiil 
come to the end of all things,”’ she said to a lady who suffered like her; “such 
things ought not to be oalien of to any one save God.” She thus kept her grief 
to herself, but her altered looks betrayed ber. ‘Are you unwell, dear?” the 
duke said to her one day; “how changed you are.” “ It is true,” she replied, 
“that my face is changed, but my heart is not so.” He understood her, and, 
touched by her resignation, he made vows of reform at her feet which it was not 
in his power to keep. She loved him, nevertheless, with a most pure and dis- 
interested love; her passion filled her whole soul; love with her was raised to 
the dignity of a esceilice and could live even upon the sentiments of her husband. 
She did not feel herself utterly abandoned, for she felt that his heart belonged to 
her in its better impulses, zm more than one contemporary assures us that she 
even experienced a secret. sympathy for the women whom the duke favoured. 
Her own heart impelled her so to do; she saw in her rivals, as it were, a part 
of herself. Such was the prodigy of her passion. 


Sometimes, however, the duchess, who was much beloved by her at- 
tendants, found vindicators where she little expected it. A young Italian 
of her suite, who sang exquisitely, having won the duke’s regards, she 
became so haughty in consequence as to forget all respect to her mistress. 
One day, passing through Lyons, the attendants were about to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to cast the young lady into the Rhéne, and 
would have done so, had not the duchess herself interfered to save her 
rival. 

Other troubles soon came to add to these domestic afflictions. The life 
of a great lady of the seventeenth century was not all roses. Religious 
troubles broke out in Languedoc, and M. de Montmorency was called 
upon to play an important part. ‘These troubles had their origin in a 
marriage. The lady of Privas, a Protestant town, where mass had not 
been performed for sixty years, took it into her head, although a widow, 
to wed a Roman Catholic gentleman, to the great scandal of the people, 
who manifested their annoyance in every possible way. But previous to 
this incident, which only accidentally brought a latent irritation into open 
hostilities, the Reformers of Bearn had been in a state of slumbering in- 
surrection. They had been ordered by an edict of council to re- 
establish the Roman Catholic worship, and to restore its goods. The 
states of Bearn protested against such an edict, and their resistance found 
an echo throughout the south. It was at the moment when the war of 
Thirty Years was breaking out in Germany, and the same spark had lighted 
up the two countries. France itself was also otherwise disturbed interiorly, 
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Mary of Medicis, imprisoned at Blois, had made her escape, and a levy of 
bucklers had ensued. The ne the Duke and Duchess of Mons 
morency were placed in was a painful one. They loved and grieved for 
the queen who had united them, but their fidelity to the king did not on 
this occasion permit them to waver. Reason and loyalty came to calm 
down the impulse of feeling. 

These sentiments were perhaps further upheld by the presence of 
Louis XIII., who came in person to the south to re-establish the Romana 
Catholic worship. The king laid siege at the onset to Montauban, which 
was, after La Rochelle, the strongest place in the hands of the Protestants. 
Montmorency raised a brigade at his own expense, formed it into regi- 
ments, and effected a junction with the king, reducing on his way the 
fortress of Val, where a cannon-ball carried off the feathers from his hat. 
At Montauban he took the most exposed and perilous position, but plague 
broke out in the besieging army ; the duke himself was struck down, and 
the duchess had to hasten to his bedside, from which he did not rise for 
weeks. The siege was in consequence raised, and the duke, on his re- 
covery, went to Toulouse, where he was appointed to the command of 
the army of Languedoc. 

The Protestant cause had lost many gallant leaders, more especially 
Lesdiguiéres, Caumont la Force, and Chatillon; but there remained to 
it the Duke of Rohan, with whom De Moatmorency could not for a 
moment bear comparison. The latter was a brave, chivalrous, rash, and 
foolhardy captain ; the former, a clever, thoughtful, profound, and valiant 
leader. De Rohan at this time held the Cévennes. The king laid siege 
to Montpellier, where Montmorency joined him with his reinforcements. 
Here, by an act of rashness characteristic of one so pre-eminently 
heedless, he received two dangerous wounds, and would, if we are to be- 
lieve Simon du Cros (“ Vie du Duc de Montmorency,” p. 87-89), have 
been killed, had it not been for D’Argencourt, who commanded the Pro- 
testant sortie, and who knew him and saved his life. Once more the poor 
suffering wife was called to the disabled warrior’s bedside, and luckily a 
truce was at the same time brought about among the religious belli- 
gerents. 

After a brief interval of peace, however, the oppressed Protestants took 
up arms again, Catholic Spain giving its support to Rohan, whose 
brother, the Duke of Soubise, issuing forth from La Rochelle, captured the 
royal fleet in Port Louis. Richelieu sought a remedy to this desperate 
state of affairs by bribing the English and the Dutch to send a fleet 
against their co-religionaries. De Montmorency, who held the appoint- 
ment of admiral of France as well as that of commander-in-chief of the 
army of Languedoc, is described as taking on this occasion a very extraor- 
dinary step. Not a single ship remaining to the King of France, he 
threw himself, with six other gentlemen, into a fishing-boat, and in it 
sought out during four stormy days the Dutch fleet. Charming the 
Protestant captains, who had hitherto held aloof from active hostilities, by 
his “ military graces and heroic fascination,” he induced them—reinforced 
by a few English ships—to give Soubise battle, and that with such 
success that the islands of Ré and Oléron, on which the defeuce of La 
Rochelle mainly depended, were forced to surrender. The first incidents 
of this achievement are not alluded to by other historians, and may, in 
their details, be justly considered as apocryphal as the other statement of a 
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contemporary, that in the engagement the Dutch admiral, Houstain, and 
the other captains who were near him, “ were rather his admirers than his 
eounsellors, and admitted that the men whom God destines for extraor- 
dinary deeds come into the world with all the knowledge and virtues 
necessary to their accomplishment.” What Montmorency did is perhaps 
more characteristically depicted, when it is said that he had the signal 
made which it is customary to practise when the admiral runs a-muck, 
and which consists in exhibiting naked swords to those who cannot under- 
stand any other hints. Our author tells us, however, that 


Nothing was spoken of throughout the kingdom, as well as abroad, but of this 
prodigious feat of arms. Nothing of the kind had ever yet been seen: a great 
admiral without a vessel to carry his pennant, putting out to sea in an open 
boat, pursuing a fleet for four long days, imposing himself as chief on strangers, 
forcing rigid Protestants to fight against their faith, —all this was scarcely credible. 
He became the idol of gentlemen, the people, and the army; everywhere the 
shouts greeted him of “ Vive le grand Montmorency!” Nevertheless as perfect 
a knight as Bayard, he has not had the good fortune of obtaining so great 
a reputation; the prestige of his name has been effaced—the admirable fact 
which we have narrated has been forgotten. It may be said that Richelieu suc- 
ceeded in decapitating even his glory. 


De Montmorency having provided for the safety of his ‘cy 
joined the court at Saint Germain, where he was coolly received. Riche- 
lieu exerted himself to the utmost to prevent a man already so popular 
becoming still more so. It was in vain that the admiral urged upon the 
king that La Rochelle, blockaded by the fleet and deprived of the islands 
whence it drew its-subsistence, could no longer resist for any length of 
time, Richelieu was resolved that so great an accession of honour should 
not accrue to the duke. The minister would not even grant to the victor 
the government of Ré, and he induced him to relinquish his title of 
admiral. ‘The policy of Richelieu, to whom the Bourbons were so much 
indebted, was to subdue a vassal and too powerful nobility to greater de- 
pendence on the crown. 

De Montmorency was indemnified in part for the ingratitude of the 
court by his reception in Languedoc. There the people, who appreciated 
heroic deeds better than the policy of the statesman, gave to him a 
triumphal reception. But grievances of a different character awaited 
him there. The health of the duchess had broken down under so many 
trials, and when the duke arrived at his chateau of Beaucaire he found 
her almost dying. M. de Montmorency’s return and presence, however, 
worked wonders, and she in part regained her health. She had been re- 
duced to such a state of weakness by anxiety for his welfare that her 
stomach refused all food. The duke, it is said, invented every day some 
new dish to tempt her appetite; and he carried his attention so far as to 
dress himself as a fisherman, and bring her back a fish that he had caught, 
still hanging from the hook. 

An event occurred at this time which seems to have been one amongst 
many that gradually undermined the loyalty of the chivalrous Montmo- 
rency. His relative Frangois de Montmorency, Comte de Boutteville, 
was condemned to death and executed for a duel fought in public on the 
Place Royale. Edicts had certainly been issued against duelling, but no 
one had as yet been made to suffer the last penalty of the law for having 
been engaged in such. The Duke of Montmorency was hence persuaded 
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that it was against his house that this great severity was directed. Yet 
did he not fail in his allegiance, although tampered with by Rohan when 
the Protestants, abetted by the English, once more rose up in revolt. He 
even levied troops in order to intercept Rohan, when that leader projected 
an assault on the king’s troops, at that time laying siege to La Rochelle. 
For this, however, he only received blame, as he had acted without having 
received orders, and he was removed from his command of the army of 
Languedoc, and was replaced by the Prince of Condé. The state of 
parties may be best judged of at such an epoch by the words of Bassom- 

ierre: “ Vous verrez que nous serons assez fous pour prendre La Ro- 
chelle!” It was, in fact, the interest of the great feudal lords to leave 
government with such embarrassments in its hands; the weakness of the 
state constituted their strength. 

Montmorency did not, however, cease to wage war against the Pro- 
testants because he had been succeeded in the chief command by Condé ; 
on the contrary, he pursued hostilities with greater activity and still 
more remarkable success, having successively reduced the chateaux of 
Chomeyras, Du Ponzin, De Mirabel, and others. In the midst of these 
warlike operations an incident of a different kind occurred : 


Since the death of his beloved cousin Boutteville, the duke had been given to 
serious conversations, and his thoughts, even in the tent, often turned upon the 
mysteries of death and of a future > a a One evening that he was discussing 
these subjects with his friends—more particularly in reference to the moment 
when the soul escapes from its terrestrial prison—Montmorency and the Marquis 
de Portes, his relative, swore, that whichever of the two should die first, he 
should come and bid farewell to the other. A short time afterwards, the marquis 
was struck with a musket-shot before Privas and killed on the spot. Montmo- 
rency, exhausted with work in the trenches, had Just gone to sleep in his tent, 
when he awoke surprised, and heard, he said, quite distinctly, the voice of his 
friend bidding him a sorrowful farewell. He thought it was only a dream, the 
result of a disturbed imagination, and he once more resigned himself to sleep, 
but the. same voice made itself heard, and woke him up again. He then arose, 
overcome with anxiety, and he despatched a horseman to the quarter where the 
marquis had the command. But at that very moment an officer from the king 
came into his tent to announce the death of the marquis. The duke used often 
to relate this strange adventure, with which his ae continued to be occupied 
for a long time after. 


No sooner did the Protestant cause suffer a decisive blow by the fall of 
La Rochelle, than Richelieu removed the field of battle to its traditional 
country—the north of Italy—where the cis-Alpine and trans-Alpine 
nations—mainly represented by France and Austria—have from all times 
decided their bickerings by force of arms. Richelieu himself took the 
command of the French, with three marshals of France as his lieutenants. 
The famous Spinosa commanded in the Milanais. Montmorency was in 
disgrace. He had in the excitement of his triumphs declared himself to 
be the queen’s chevalier, and had thereby aroused the jealousy of the 
king; but this did not prevent his serving as a volunteer in the new 
campaign, accompanied by the élite of the south. As to poor Madame 
de Montmorency, she lay prostrated by her husband’s reckless life at the 
Chateau de la Grange, near Pezenas. 

Richelieu, so astute as a statesman, was not quite so good a soldier, 
and he managed so badly, that Louis XIII. felt himself obliged to give a 
command to Montmorency, and the victory of Veillane, followed by the 
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capture of Saluces, once more placed the duke in the ascendant. | Unfor- 
tunately, oe raged amongst the troops ; the king himself had con- 
tracted a fever in Savoy, and leaving the command to D’Effiat, 
Montmorencey hurried away to the bedside of the sick monarch, and at 
this crisis, to his infinite credit, extended his influence and power to 
tect his inveterate enemy, the cardinal, who, without such, would, in case 
of the king’s death, have been sacrificed to the fury of the nobles, Louis, 
however, recovered, and Richelieu regained his old position, in what has 
been termed the famous “ Journée des Dupes.” As to Montmorency, at 
this turn in the state of affairs he went to the south, taking his wife 
on the way, who was still an invalid, to the waters of Balaruc. On the 
return of the duke and duchess to Paris, the winter was passed in fétes 
held in commemoration of Richelieu’s restoration to power; and none 
surpassed in brilliancy those given at the Hdtel de Montmorency. As 
the poet Théophile had sung “ La Maison de Sylvie” (the duchess under 
the name of Sylvia, at Chantilly), so now Mairet had to tune his lyre in 
praise of “ Alcide et Sylvie.” 

With summer, the duke and duchess returned to_Chantilly, which both 
took equal delight in embellishing. ‘The duchess had now a moment’s 
enjoyment of life in the company of her husband. 


The duke talked of resting there awhile, and of withdrawing from the court 
and active life in this calm and delicious retreat. He also had extensive repairs 
carried on at the Hétel de Montmorency. He appointed governors to the dif- 
ferent towns of Languedoc, to preserve order during his absence, and he went so 
far as to promise the duchess that his longest journeys would for the future be 
from Paris to Chantilly. When she was languishing in expectation of his pre- 
sence, her chief happiness consisted in preparing for his return those magnifi- 
cent garments, which he wore with so much grace and so great an air; doublets 
of Spanish cloth, or of velvet with open sleeves, the long feathers that decorated 
his hat of felt, the scarfs with embroidered devices, and collars of Flanders lace, 
not to mention the fine lace that also trimmed the top of his boots. Indifferent 
in the matter of her own adornment, she had taken the finest diamonds from her 
jewel-case in order to decorate with them the order of marshal. As to the suit 
of armour—which bore the marks of many a combat—the helmet and its plume, 
the breastplate, the brassets or arm-pieces, and the gauntlets, they now hung up 
in the guard-room, and the duchess hoped to see them remain there for a long 
time. She gave herself up to these delightful dreams with a Joy that almost 
savoured of intoxication; but events soon occurred which called the duke 


away. 


The province of Languedoc, although attached to the crown for near 
four centuries, still preserved its privileges, its local franchises, and an 
administration almost independent of the state. Such a condition of 
things ill assorted with the ideas of Richelieu, and he issued a royal edict 
suppressing these privileges; the consequence of which, in a country 
scarcely yet settled down from a war of religion, was the revival of animo- 
sities and insurrection. Montmorency was called upon at such a crisis to 
preserve order in his government. He accordingly went to Languedoc, 
but in a state of great personal irritation against both the king and his 
minister. The former had banished him awhile from court on account of 
a duel he had fought with the Duke of Chevreuse, in the court-yard of 
the Chateau de Monceaux, whilst Richelieu had shielded the duke from the 
king’s justice ; his own prerogatives were also affected by the proposed 
subversion of the old order of things in his province ; and, worse than 
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all, Richelieu set his old rival, D’Effiat, to annoy him by large pecuniary 
demands on account of his government. 

It was ata moment when so many grievances had combined to irritate 
the duke against the king and his haughty minister, that Gaston, the 
king’s brother, for a third time left the country, and joining the 

i at that time in the Low Countries, launched a vivlent mani- 
festo against the cardinal. He at the same time despatched an emissary, 
the Abbé d’Elbéne, to the Duke of Montmorency. The duke hesitated 
for a long time before he cast the die in allyimg his fortunes to those of 
Gaston; but when the latter, defeated in Lorraine, and driven by La 
Force and Schomberg out of Burgundy and the Bourbonnais, sought 
refuge in Languedoc, the chivalrous Montmorency armed in his favour, 
and got the states to join in the rebellion. The insurrection, however, 
confined to Languedoc and placed between two armies, did not embrace 
all the towns: Montmorency failed before the most important; Mont- 
pellier, Nimes, Beaucaire, Narbonne, held out for the king. The gallant 
De l’Estrange had been captured in the Cevennes, and decapitated. 
Discord reigned in the camp of Gaston, and the duke attempted to nego- 
tiate with Richelieu. The minister had, however, now caught his power- 
ful enemy in a trap, and was not the man to let him escape. The Duke 
of Montmorency was in open rebellion, and he would hold no compro- 
mise with him. Nothing remained, then, but to fight. The decisive 
contest took place near Castelnaudary. Montmorency rushed madly into 
the ranks of Schomberg’s close battalions, and his horse falling and him- 
self wounded, he lay in his heavy armour incapable of raising himself, 
and unsupported by the troops of Gaston. On being at length carried 
away a prisoner to the marshal’s tent, and his armour removed—for he 
was nearly suffocated by the blood that flowed alike from his mouth and 
wounds—the portrait of Anne of Austria was found attached to his arm 
by a bracelet of diamonds. Montmorency had received seventeen 
wounds, five balls had remained in his body, and one had nearly severed 
his throat. He was not expected to live, and he was removed by the 
troops to Castelnaudary on a ladder covered with cloaks, the bearers 
weeping as if they had been attending a funeral. Thence he was taken 
in a litter, against the protestations of his surgeon, to the Chateau de 
Lectoure. Richelieu, who had arrived with the king at Lyons, dreaded 
nothing so much as that his prisoner should be carried away from him. 
He was preparing his master’s mind for a tragic conclusion to the affair, 
and no argument that he used was so strong as that unfortunate discovery 
of the portrait. Yet was the cardinal himself more jealous than the 
king, for he also had aspired to the favours of Anne of Austria. 

A council was assembled, and the inquiry was so long that De Mont- 
morency had got sufficiently well to rise up to receive the Marquis de 
Bréze, brother-in-law of Cardinal Richelieu, when that gentleman came 
to remove him to Toulouse. He was perfectly prepared for his fate; he 
knew that to be put on trial was equivalent to a condemnation to death. 
He was conducted through the streets of Toulouse in a close carriage, 
surrounded by mousquetaires on foot and on horse, with a double row of 
Swiss, besides eight squadrons of light horse. The intervention of most 
of the nobility of the country—of even Charles I. of England—was of 


no avail, His enemies were too powerful, and too deeply bent on his 
ruin. 
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The day of his execution, the 30th of October, the marshal woke at seven 
o’clock in the morning after a quiet night’s rest. His surgeon presented himself 
as usual to dress his wounds. “ The hour is come,”’ he said, “to cure all these 
wounds by one.” He took the scissors out of the surgeon’s hands, and himself 
cut off his long moustaches, handing them over to a priest to be burnt as a last 
vanity of this world. 

The Comte de Charlus then presented himself to conduct him to the scaffold. 
He was dressed, as on the previous evening, in a white jacket, and he now cast 
over his shoulders a soldier’s cloak of coarse cloth. He was first led to the 
chapel to hear the verdict. “I thank you,” he said to the magistrates; “I pra 
you assure all those of your company that I hold this verdict of the king's 
justice as a manifestation of God’s clemency.” He was then handed over to 
the grand provost. The verdict ordered that the execution should be carried 
out on the Place de Salin; but, whether out of consideration for the duke, or 
from motives of prudence, seeing the excitement that prevailed, the king allowed 
the seaffold to be erected in the interior court of the Capitole. This court, of 
limited dimensions, was filled with soldiers, charged to superintend the pre- 
parations for the execution. The men of justice and the “ capitouls” oceupied 
the'windows around, dressed in their ceremonial red cloaks. There was a statue 
of Henri 1V. in the court which rose to the same height as the scaffold—that is 
to say, to the height of the first story—and the duke, remaining on his entrance 
with his eyes fixed on the statue, the minister in attendance asked him if he 
wished for anything? ‘No, father,” he replied; “ I was looking at the statue 
of Henri IV.; he was a great and generous prince; I had the honour to be his 
godson.” He was advancing towards the scaffold when a last attempt to save 
his life was made: the lieutenant of the guards, De Launay, once more wended 
his way to the palace. In the interval the marshal-duke sat down on a bench 
in the court, near a balustrade, and conversed in a low voice with his confessor. 
His last words were: “What do I feel within myself, father? I can assure 
you before God, to whom I am about to answer, that I never went to a ball, 
nor to a feast, nor to battle, with greater satisfaction than I goto die. Promise 
me, father, that you will say nothing of this, for fear that it is thought that there 
is some vanity in it, which there is not; I only mention it to you for my comfort 
and for yours.” 

After a moment of terrible anxiety for all present, the messenger reappeared, 

and it was seen on his face that there was nothing to hope for. The executioner 
had then “main levée,” and the duke walked with a firm step to the scaffold. 
He assisted the executioner in baring his neck and shoulders, and presented his 
naked arms to be tied; he begged one of the priests on his ascent to see that his 
head did not bound off to the ground, but to prevent its doing so if it was possible ; 
his friendg say that nothing horrified him so much as to see the head of a person 
roll from off the scaffold. Once upon the scaffold, he kneeled down, made no 
further observation, but kissing the crucifix, and recommending himself to the 
ro pau of the ministers, he placed his head on the block. But finding this too 
ow and badly fixed, he rose up again, and assumed another position, A groan 
of pain that he uttered, drawn from him by the wound in his throat, stayed the 
arm of the executioner. He called out to him not to strike, and then he rose 
again and tried another position. This time he stretched out his arms, and, re- 
commending his soul, his head fell near the block, as he had wished. His blood 
spurted out upon the statue of Henri IV., and if tradition is to be believed, left 
its traces there for a long time afterwards, 


All this time the unfortunate duchess could not approach her husband. 
Struck down by sickness at Béziers, when she was first informed of his 
having been made prisoner, she fainted away. When she came to her- 
self, she at once sent off, ill as she was, her own medical man and her 
squire to bring back intelligence as to how he was. They found him at 
Villefranche, and the wounded man said to the squire, “ Tell my wife 
the number and size of the wounds you have seen, and then assure her 
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that that which I have made in her heart is far more painful to me than 
all the others.” 

Madame de Montmorency, although so reduced by care and sickness, 
roused herself, and made desperate efforts to save her husband. She 
wrote to all his relations, persuaded Gaston not to go over to Spain, 
caused many fortresses that were in the hands of her friends to be given 
up to the king, and asked permission to throw herself at his majesty’s 
feet ; but it was all in vain. After the fearful tragedy had been enacted, 
commissioners presented themselves at the Chateau de la Grange to 
seize her goods, and to order her to quit Languedoc for Moulins, La 
Fére, or Montargis. She offered no resistance, nay, was totally indif- 
ferent to the act of spoliation and as to where she was to go; she said to 
Moulins, to be near her husband’s remains. She was so ill that she had 
to travel by short journeys, and so poor that she had to sell her carriage 
horses to enable her to finish her journey. 

All she wished for was death as a relief to her sufferings. She was 
imprisoned at first in an old feudal castle that was falling into ruins. 
One day she saw a snake come forth from a crevice in the walls of her 
room, and glide towards her. A sudden gladness filled her soul ; she 
held out her arm towards it, but an attendant coming in at the time 
frightened the reptile, which fled away, the duchess watching it with a 
look of grievous despair. 

After two years’ captivity, she was allowed to retire from the world in 
the convent of the Visitation at Moulins, where we found her at the 
commencement of this article. Here she devoted what remained to her 
of her worldly goods to enlarging and improving the convent, and to the 
construction of a monument to the memory of her husband. She 
received visits from Louis XIII. and Gaston, and afterwards from 
Louis XIV., from the widow of Charles I., and from Christina of 
Sweden. She lived to hear of the death of the implacable enemy of her 
husband—Cardinal Richelieu—and she ultimately sank into an eternal 
rest in perfect odour of sanctity. ‘Of all women,” says her bio- 
grapher, “who have earned celebrity by their devotion and love, none 
can surpass the widow of Montmorency; her virtue had no shady side, 
and was entombed in her perfection.” 

Sketches like these of a bygone epoch and of an extinguished race of 
meft and women, are not without their utility as well as their picturesque 
and romantic interest. M. de Montmorency, among the last of the great 
feudal vassals of the crown, was not the last of those who represented 
the “esprit gentilhomme”’ of a past generation, but he was among the 
last with whom, despite his faults and errors, which were as much those 
of the times he lived in as his own, that chivalrous spirit attained 
its highest perfection. Without going so far as a Capefigue, who 
would have us ever regret the loss of the gallant gentlemen who would 
go to battle in laced frills and scented kerchiefs, still it is impossible not 
to feel that they were a far more cultivated, more delicate-minded, and 
high-principled race than their descendants—the Montmorencys, the 
Liancourts, the Périgords, the Lafayettes, the Noailles, the Rochambeaus, 
and the Birons, who scratched their very eseutcheons in times of revolu- 
tion, adopted their family cognomens, Bouchard, Mottier, and Guy, and 
“committed a stupid suicide which did not even profit to their pride.” 
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THE SECOND WIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


A TRAVELLING-CARRIAGE and four dashed up through the rain, one 
afternoon in late spring, to the town house of the Earl of Hartledon. 
It contained the earl and his bride, and appeared to be expected, for the 
door was instantly thrown open, and several servants, headed by the 
housekeeper and butler, s in the hall, assembled there to welcome 
the return of their master with his second wife. 

Lord Hartledon assisted her from the carriage, and proudly and 
affectionately led her into the hall. She had a tery counte- 
nance, and her dark-brown, thoughtful eyes and pleasant smile, seemed 
to thank the servants for their greeting. She had known some of them 
in days gone by. 

“ All well at home, Hedges?” asked the earl of his butler, a most 
respectable man, with white hair, who was attending them up-stairs. 

* Quite well,” was the reply. ‘‘ But we are not alone, my lord.” 

“No! What do you mean?” 

Hedges hesitated, and glanced at Lady Hartledon. 

“The Countess Dowager of Kirton is here, my lord.” 

** Oh, indeed,” said his lordship, as if not enjoying the information. 
“Go down, Hedges, and see that the unpacking of the carriage is 

roperly attended to. Don’t come up, Mrs. Ball; I will take Lady 
tledon to her rooms.” 

The earl did not turn into any of the reception-rooms: he took his 
wife at once to her own, and whispered a few affectionate words of wel- 
come. ‘I thought you might like to rest a little while, Anne.” 

“Thank you, no; I amnot tired. But I will dress for dinner at once, 
I am anxious to make acquaintance with your children, Percival.” 

‘¢ Yours also, Anne, from henceforth.” 

‘¢ Oh yes, indeed,” she fervently answered, as the tears rose to her eyes. 
“T trust I shall love them and always act by them as if they were my 
own.” 

“ Anne, I am sorry she is here—that woman. You heard Hedges 
say Lady Kirton had arrived,” he added, in reply to his wife’s look. 
“ She has chosen her visit inopportunely : it is ill-timed.” 

“T shall be pleased to welcome her, Percival.” 

“It is more than I shall be,” replied the earl, as his wife’s maid came 
into the room, and he left it. 

Lingering about the passage, by the drawing-room door, was Hedges. 
He was a confidential servant, and had evidently a budget to unfold. 
The earl accosted him with, “‘ When did she come ?” 

“ My lord, it was in the week following your marriage. She arrived 
in a most outrageous tantrum—if I shall not offend your lordship by 
saying so—and has been here ever since.” 

‘‘ There’s no offence, Hedges. Tell it out.” 
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“ On account of your having married agaia, my lord. She stood in 
the hall for five minutes when she got here, dancing like mad, in the 
sight of all the servants, for the noise brought them up; and saying the 
most audacious things against your lordship and Miss Ashton—I mean 
my lady,” added Hedges, correcting himself. 

“The old hag!” uttered his lordship. ‘No disrespect to the late 
Lady Hartledon, in saying so,” he observed, as if he would apologise for 
his word, “ but she is a hag.” 

“T think she’s insane at times, my lord, that’s what I think ; I’m sure 
the fits of passion she flies into are bad enough for insanity. The house- 

told me this morning that she feared she would be capable of 
striking my lady, when she first saw her.” 

The earl, with a dark brow and haughty step, strode into the draw- 
ing-room. There, as large as life—and a great deal larger m breadth 
than most lives—stood the Dowager Countess of Kirton. She was a 
shortish woman, quite as broad as she was high, with a red face, a snub 
nose, short and wide, light eyes, a flaxen “front” of round flat curls, 
and 2 pea-green turban. Her choice attire was generally composed of 
some flimsy, gauzy material of a bright colour; to-day it was pink, all 
flounces and frills, with a scarf or mantle of lace; and, in addition to all 
this, she usually had innumerable ends of quilled net flying about her 
and her skirts, not unlike tails. 

Fancy this stout and bedecked old figure beginning a wild dance of 

assion when his lordship entered ; whirling round in circles, very much 
after the fashion of a Red Indian. 

“ How are you, ma'am?” began his lordship. “ You have taken me 
by surprise.” 

“ Not half as much as your wicked letter took me,’’ screamed the old 
lady. “Oh, you vile man! to marry again in this haste !—you—you 
—I can’t find words that my tongue would not be ashamed of; but 
Hamlet’s mother, in the play, was nothing to it.” 

‘* Tt is some time since I read that,” returned the earl, controlling his 
temper under an assumption of careless indifference, “ but, if my memory 
serves me, the ‘ funeral baked meats did, coldly, furnish forth the marriage 
table.’ My late wife has been dead eighteen months, Lady Kirton.” 

“Eighteen months! for such a wife as Maude was to you!” violently 
danced the dowager. “‘ You ought to have mourned her eighteen years : 
anybody else would. I wish I had never let you have her.” 

The earl wished it likewise; with all his heart and soul, had wished it 
in his lady’s lifetime. 

“T might have known better than to suffer you to cajole me out of 
her: I——” 

“ Stay, madam,” interrupted Lord Hartledon; “if you will cast your 
thoughts back, you may remember that instead of your being cajoled out 
of her, I was cajoled into her. But to recriminate in this way is beneath 
both of us, and disrespectful to the memory of your daughter.” 

Nothing pleased the dowager: she was not in a humour to be pleased : 
and she took umbrage at the earl’s last words. 

“ How dare you say ‘ your daughter?” Wasn't she your wife ?” 

“So that offends you, does it ?” returned the earl. ‘ My wife, then. 
But there is no necessity, I say, to bring up Maude’s name: let it be 


dropped.’ > 
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“Dropped; yes! To give place to this new creature; your old flame, 
our parson’s daughter. A reputable young woman she must be, to force 
herself indecently into Maude’s shoes: I always thought her one.” 

The earl had imperiously raised his hand for silence: but who could 
stop the dowager countess when she chose to continue? His face was 
working with anger. 

“ Be silent, madam, will you? Let us understand each other. Your 
visit here is ill-timed ; you ought to feel it so; nevertheless, if you wish 
to stay it out, you must observe good manners. I shall be compelled to 
request you to terminate it, if you fail one iota in the respect due to this 
house’s mistress, my beloved and honoured wife.” 

The dowager stopped in her dancing, for though not whirling so 
violently as at first, she had never ceased to shuffle about on her two feet : 
an acquired habit when she lost her temper, and which had increased of 
late years. ‘ Your beloved wife, Percival Hartledon!- Do you dare to 
say it to me?” 

** Ay ; beloved, doubly beloved; and honoured and respected as no 
woman has ever been by me yet, or ever will be,” he replied, speaking 
plainly in his warmth. 

‘¢ What a false-hearted monster!” shrieked the dowager, apostrophising 
the walls and the mirrors, as she successively faced them in ~ turnings. 
‘‘ What, then, was Maude ?” 

“‘ Maude is gone,” said the earl, sternly. “I forbid you so to speak of 
her to me. You forced Maude upon me, and little she cared for me in 
her married life, but I did my duty by her, and was an indulgent husband. 
The less we rake up old matters the better, Lady Kirton. I have been 
a weak, two-minded simpleton all my years, and you and Maude ruled 
me: were she alive I might still be in the same trammels; but, as it is, 
I have at least the courage to break through yours, and to protect, as I 
ought, the young lady ae is now my wife. I hope you understand me, 
Lady Kirton; and I am sorry that you have forced me to say this. 
Where are the children ?” 

“ Where you can’t get at them,” rejoined her hot ladyship. ‘ You 
have got your ‘ beloved’ wife: you don’t want them.” 

The earl rang the bell, more violently than he need have done, though 
he was striving hard to keep down his temper, and a footman instantly 
answered it. 

‘Send the nurse here with Lord Elster and Lady Maude.” 

“ They are not at home, my lord.” 

“‘ Not at home!” repeated his lordship. ‘They cannot be out in this: 
rain; and so late!” 

“They went out to-day, my lord: they have not come in, I believe.’ 

“ There, that will do, James,” interposed the countess dowager. “ You 
don’t know anything about it, and you may go. Shut the door.” 

** Lady Kirton, where are the children ?” 

“ Where you can’t get at them, I say,” was Lady Kirton’s response, 
wagging her head and her flaxen front and her carmined face at his lord- 
ship. ‘You don’t think I am going to suffer Maude’s children to be 
domineered over by a wretch of a stepmother; perhaps poisoned.” 

The earl actually seized hold of her arm in his wrath, his looks flash- 
ing. ‘“ Madam!” 
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“ Qh, you need not ‘madam’ me. Maude’s gone, and I shall act for 


« T ask you where my children are ?” 

«I have sent them away. There: you may make your most of the 
information. And when I have remained here as long as I choose, I shall 
take them with me, and keep them, and bring them up.” 

“Bring them up like you brought up——” The earl checked his 
—_ it was - ly one he would Ah i have regretted; and 

dowager too opportunity to contanue hers. 

* And you can at pn peri en sum you will allow me for their 
education and maintenance, and for two maids, and a tutor, and a 
governess, and masters, and clothes, and toys, and pocket money. It 
must be a handsome sum, take notice, for I wai be cramped, and be paid 
quarterly in advance. And I mean to rent a house in London for their 
accommodation, and shall expect you to pay the rent.” 

The exceeding coolness with which this was delivered, turned the earl’s 
a into amusement. He could not help laughing as he looked 
at her. 

“ You cannot have my children, Lady Kirton.” 

“‘ They are Maude’s children,” snapped the dowager. 

“ But I presume you will admit that they are likewise mine. And I 
shal] certainly not part with them.” 

“ Percival Hartledon,” raved the dowager, her turban and her gauzes 
and her white tails fluttering round like the sails of a windmill, “if you 

me in this, I'll put them into Chancery. I am their nearest rela- 
tion and next of kin, and I have a right to them.” 

“* Nearest relation and next of kin!” uttered the earl, “ you must have 
lost your senses. I am their father.” 

“‘ And have you lived to past thirty, and never learnt that men don’t 
count for — in the bringing up of infants?” shrilly asked the 
dowager. “ If they had ten fathers, what’s that, in the Lord Chancellor’s 
Court? No more than ten blocks of wood. What they want is a 
mother.” 

“And I have now given them one,” replied the earl. 

The countess dowager was beside herself, and “said something like 
swearing,’ as Lord Byron has it in one of his noted fragmentary poems, 
in reference to a certain chief justice. She shrieked out for her bonnet: 
she would go off then, and throw the children into Chancery. 

“You had better throw yourself into Chancery,” retorted the earl, 
“but as to my children, they are not eligible candidates, and to talk in 
this manner is the height of absurdity. I would not have allowed you 
their guardianship under any circumstances.” 

The dowager’s flounces upset a chair or two, and the earl left her. He 
went to his own room and met his wife coming out of it. He put his 
arm round her waist and drew her into it again, the flush of mortification 
dyeing his cheek, as he explained the annoyance their visitor was causing. 

** Stay here yet, my dearest, until I can go down with you,” he said. 
“ She is in a vile humour, and I do not choose for you to encounter her, 
unprotected by me. I have the greatest mind in the world to bring in 
a ~  temgag and frighten her into disclosing where she has seat the 
c n.” 
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The earl really had a mind to see what effect it might have her : 
she was not one who could be treated as a reasonable being, he was 
disposed to show her little consideration. As he stood at the front door, 
deliberating, who should pass, but his old friend, Mr. Carr. 

“Ah! what come home, Hartledon ?”’ 

“Carr, you are the very man I am glad to see. You can terrify this 
harpy with the thunders of the law, if she persists in kidnapping children 
who are not hers.” And he forthwith delivered to him a statement of 
affairs. 

Thomas Carr laughed. ‘ She will not keep them away long; she is 
no fool, the countess dowager. It is a ruse, no doubt, to induce you to 
consent to the giving them up to her.” 

Mr. Carr was right. Scarcely had he spoken when a cab drove up, 
and the children and their maid got out of it. The countess dowager 
had only sent them sight-seeing. They were tired and wanted their tea, 
and the earl suffered them to go at once to the nursery, telling the maid 
to bring them down after dinner. i 
- “Which must be nearly ready, and you shall stay for it, Carr,” added 

the earl. ‘TI shall not let you go. I will fetch my wife, and introduce 

ou.” 
. “ You have been a lucky man, Hartledon,” said Mr, Carr, detaining 
him for an instant. 

“You may well say it,” replied the earl, in a tone of deep feeling. 
“Moments come over me when I fear I am about to awake and find it 
untrue. I am only beginning now to live. The last few years have 
been—you may partly guess what, Carr, knowing what you do know. 
But, not to speak of other troubles, Lady Maude had no better feeling 
for me than indifference; and I, on my part, discovered, but too soon 
after my foolish and hasty marriage, that my love had never left Anne 
Ashton.” 

“I cannot think how you have brought your happiness about—how 
you contrived to get Dr. Ashton’s forgiveness and consent.” 

“‘There’s not time now to tell you in detail. I remained at Hartle- 
don after my wife’s death, and I and the doctor were compelled some- 
times to meet on parish and other local business. I also met Anne in 
society. And—to make short of a history of months—I went to Dr. 
Ashton as a penitent child and confessed to him all my bitter repentance, 
my disappointment in my married life, and my remorse for having 
supinely dropped into Lady Kirton’s meshes. I asked his full and free 
forgiveness, and I asked him whether, if Anne would forgive me also, he 
would condemn us both to continued punishment, to live out our lives— 
and both of us so young—apart; or whether he would not act the part of 
a good and Christian man, and give her to me, that I might strive te 
atone for the past.” 

“ And he did act the part of one ?” 

“ After a deal of persuasion. I had a powerful advocate in Anne’s 
heart. She had never forgotten me, for all my misconduct.” 

“Did you tell him that?” inquired Mr. Carr, lowering his voice, 

No, no,” returned the earl, in an accent of alarm. “ How could you 
possibly think so?” 

The earl left the room, and after a few minutes returned with Lady 
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Hartledon on his arm. “ My wife, Carr,” he said, in a tone of pointed 
meaning, and it appeared to be understood by Mr. Carr. She was in 
evening dress, looked very lovely ; far more lovely, in Thomas 
Carr’s eyes, than Lady Maude in her haughty beauty had ever looked. 
She held out her hand to him with a frank smile. 

“I have heard so much of you, Mr. Carr, that we seem like old 
friends. I am glad you have come to see me so soon.” 

“ My coming this evening was an accident, Lady Hartledon,” he re- 
turned. “I ought rather to apologise for intruding on you in the hour 
of your arrival.”’ 

“ Don’t talk about intrusion, Carr,” said the earl. “ You will never 
be an intruder in my house—and Lady Hartledon’s smile is telling you 


the same thing. She——” 

‘Who's that, pray ?” 

The interruption came from the Dowager Countess of Kirton, and the 
party turned. There she stood, near the door, her pink gauze dress 
exchanged for a yellow one, and the pea-green turban for something 
with spangles. Lord Hartledon drew himself up and approached her, 
his wife still on his arm. 

“‘ Madam,” said he, in reply to her exclamation, “ it is the Countess of 
Hartledon.” 

The dowager’s gauzes made acquaintance with the carpet in so elabo- 
rate a curtsey as to savour of mockery, but her eyes were turned up to 
the ceiling ; not a look or a word gave she to the young lady. 

“‘ The other one I meant,” cried she, nodding towards Thomas Carr. 

*‘ It is my friend, Mr. Carr. You appear to have forgotten him.” 

“1 hope I see you well, madam,” said he, advancing towards her. 

Another curtsey, and the countess dowager fanned herself, and sailed 
towards the fireplace. 

The dinner passed off pretty well, and the wine and the viands caused 
the dowager to thaw a little: of a good dinner she was passionately 
fond. Afterwards, the children came in: Lord Elster, a bold, free boy, 
turned five, with the beautiful features and dark eyes of his late mother; 
and Maude, a timid, delicate little thing, who stood still in the middle of 
the carpet, where the maid placed her. 

The dowager was just then too busy with some pine-apple salad to 
pay attention to the children, but Lady Hartledon held out her hand 
with an inviting smile. Upon which the little lady drew up to her father 
and hid her face in his coat. 

He took her up, gave her a strawberry, and, whilst she was eating it, 
carried her to his wife and placed her upon her knee. “Maude, my 

t,” whispered he in her ear, “this is your mamma, and you must love 

er very much because she loves you.” 

Lady Hartledon’s arms fondly encircled the child, who began to 
scream fearfully and struggle to get down. 

“Til manners, Maude,” said the earl. 

“ She’s afraid of her,” spoke up the young viscount: “ we are always 
afraid of bad people.” 

The observation passed momentarily unnoticed, for Maude, whom 
Lady Hartledon had been obliged to a would not be pacified. But 
when calm supervened, the earl turned to his son, who was assisting 


himself to some of the dowager’s salad. 
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“ What did I hear you say about ‘ bad people,’ Edward ?” 

“* She,” answered the boy, pointing a slice of the dripping pine-onere 
towards Lady Hartledon. “She shan’t touch Maude. She's come 
to beat us and to hate us, and I'll kick her if she touches me.” 

The earl choked down his passion. An unmistakable look at the 
countess dowager, and then he rose from his seat in silence. Carrying 
the little girl in one arm, he! grasped the boy in the other, and opening 
the door he shouted out for a servant, in a voice that brought several to 
him on the run. 

“Take these children to the nursery.” 

His wife’s face was painfully flushed, and she could with difficulty re- 
strain her tears. Mr. Carr appeared to be examining the painted land- 
scape on his handsome dessert-plate, and the spangles were bent over 
the salad, enjoying it with perfect unconcern. Lord Hartledon stood an 
instant before resuming his seat. 

*‘ Anne,” he said, in a voice that trembled, in spite of its displeased 
tones, ‘‘ allow me to beg your pardon: and I do it with heartfelt shame 
that this gratuitous insult should have been offered you in my—in your 
house. A day or two, my love, will serve to put matters on their right 
footing: the children have been tutored.” 

His looks and words were again pointedly turned on Lady Kirton, but 
she took no notice, save to ask a question in an equable tone: 

“ Are you going to pass round the port to-day, Lord Hartledon ?” 

When the ladies retired, the earl was restless. Mr. Carr could not fail 
to perceive it. He rose. 

‘Excuse me, Hartledon, if I run away, but I have an engagement. 
Make my adieu to Lady Hartledon.” 

“Carr, is it not a crying shame?—enough to incense a man?” 

“Tt is. The sooner you can get rid of her the better.” 

When the earl reached the drawing-room, the countess dowager was 
alone in it, snoring on the sofa in her after-dinner nap. He went look- 
ing about for his wife, and found her in the library, which was not lighted 
up, standing near the window in the rays of the street-lamps, and— 
crying. He passed his arm round her, and laid his face against hers, 
feeling as if he could ery with her. 

** My darling, you must not let this disturb you.” 

‘Oh, Percival, if the mischief should be irremediable! if they should 
never look upon me but as a stepmother! All my hopes with regard to 
them seem to be thrown back upon myself: I shouid have liked to go to 
them in the nursery when I left the dining-room, and I did not dare.” 

“Do not grieve, love. They are too young for the poison to have 
settled.” 

“ T was thankful for one thing—that you did not show anger to them, 
poor little things. It would have made it worse.” 

‘‘T was on the point of showing something more than anger to my 
young Master Elster,” retorted the earl, “ but the thought came that 
should be punishing him for another’s fault, and it checked me. We must 
turn that woman out.” 

“‘ Percival,” said the countess, in a grave tone, “we will do nothin 
rude or unkind. Remember, she is. your late wife’s mother. I hope she 
will soon depart of her own accord; but while she remains [ shall strive 
to please and conciliate her.” 
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“ Please and coneiliate!” echoed the earl. “Her! Anne, my dear, 
that is stretching Christian charity very far.” 
“T think not,” smiled Lady Hartledse « but then I am a clergyman’s 


__ of animosi shown to you. I should lose 
command of myself, and pitch her out of the window.” 

“T do not think we shall have any. She was quite civil when we 
came up from dinner, and———” 

“ She is — civil after dinner,” interrupted the earl; “she takes 
her share 

“ And ho rae me if I would excuse her falling into a doze, for she never 
felt well without it.” 

Lady Hartledon was right, and they had no more scenes from the 
countess dowager. It has been remarked, once before, that none knew 
better than she on which side her bread was buttered, In other words, 
she was a mancuvring, worldly old woman, very poor, and when she 
found she could make no impression on the earl, as to taking his children 
(not that her anxiety was for the children, but for the snug income she 
counted to draw), she changed her tactics, and beeame gracious to the new 
countess, for out of the house she was determined not to go: it was too 
desirable a harbour of refuge, as occasion required, for her to lose her 
footing in it. 


II. 


As the years went on, they did not bring altogether comfort to the 
house of Lord Hartledon. The countess donegut retained her right in it 
— if right it may be called ; she was by far too wary to do otherwise, and 
her behaviour to the Countess of Hartledon, when face to face with her, 
was mild as melted butter. But somehow she contrived to retain, o 
petually to renew, her influence over the minds and feelings of the children, 
though so insidiously was it done, that Lady Hartledon could never detect 
how or when, or openly meet it. Neither call she effectually counteract 
it. The countess dowager’s visits were prolonged and frequent, and so 
sure as she came, so sure did the young viscount and his sister become 
spiteful to their stepmother, and full of ill-nature and revenge to her 
children. Lady Hartledon was kind, judicious, and good; and things 
ey be remedied during the dowager’ s absences, so as to promise 

cure; but whenever the old lady returned, all the good was 
ewe and the evil broke forth again. Lady Hartledon was sorely per- 
plexed: she did not like to deny the children access to their grandmother, 
who was more nearly related to them than she herself was: but what 
pained and surprised her worse than anything else, was the conduct 
of her husband. lit haadies Ms tens aol enchs Annie bien to bo, 
he, in the petty disputes of the children, invariably took the part of his 
first wife’s—to the glowing satisfaetion of the countess dowager. No 
matter how glaringly wrong they might be, how full of tyranny and pro- 
vocation towards the younger ones, Lord Hartledon exeused the elder, 
and—to use the expression of the nurses—snubbed the younger; and 
kind and Christian though Lady Hartledon was, she could not avoid feel- 
ing it acutely. 

One example must be given. Lord Elster—who was then ten years 
old, his little brother Reginald being four—did not seem well, and the 
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A EAT te ye ae awe direction “ To 
be taken at bedtime.” The two boys happened to be left alone in the 
nursery, the viscount sitting quietly in the warmth of the fire, close to 
the high wire fender, for he felt ill and shivering. Of course, child-like, 
he had the greatest possible aversion to medicine, and his busy thoughts 
were running upon how to avoid that detestable powder lying on the 
mantelpiece, in close proximity to the head nurse’s jam pot. The nurse 
+ on her temporary absence, and a bright thought eceurred to 
im. 


“Regy,” said he to his brother, taking down the pot, “look at this 
jam: isn’t it nice? it’s raspberry and currant.” 

Little Reginald bent over the tempting compound, and his mouth 
watered. 

“T’ll give it you every bit to eat before nurse comes back,” continued 
the young lord, hejping himself to a spoonful or two by way of augment- 
ing the other’s longing, “if you'll eat. this first.” __ 

Reginald Elster cast a look upon the powder his brother exhibited, 
which was of a somewhat yellowish cast. ‘ What is it ?” lisped he, 
“something good ?” 

“ Delicious. It’s just come in from the sweetstuff shop. It’s the 
sugar they use to candy their fruit with. Open your mouth—wide ; 
that’s not wide enough ; stretch it out.” 

Reginald did as he was bid: he opened his mouth to its utmost width, 
and the viscount shot in the powder. 

Now it happened to be that drug, familiarly known as “ Dover's 
powder,”’ particularly bitter and nauseous. The child found it so, and 
set up a succession of piercing shrieks, which arose the whole house. The 
nurse rushed in, and Lord and Lady Hartledon, both of whom were 
dressing for dinner, rushed in. There stood Reginald, coughing, choking, 
spitting, and roaring ; and there sat my lord, devouring the last of the 
jam. With time and difficulty the facts were elicited from the younger 
child, and the elder seorned to deny them. 

‘“‘ What a wicked, treacherous, greedy Turk you must be !” ejaculated 
the nurse, who was often in hot water with the viscount. 

“ But Reginald need not have screamed so,” testily interposed Lord 
Hartledon. “I thought one of them must be on fire. You naughty 
child, why did you scream ?” he continued, giving Reginald a tap on the 
ear. 

“ Any child would have screamed at being so taken by surprise,”’ said 
Lady Hartledon. ‘It is. Edward who is in fault, not Reginald, and it 
is he who deserves punishment.” 

“ And he should have it, if he were my son,” muttered the nurse, 
under her breath, as she founced off with the unhappy Reginald. “A 
great greedy boy, to swallow down every bit of the jam pot, and never 
give his dear little brother a taste, after poisoning him with that nasty 

" 

The viscount rose, and cast a look of defiance after the nurse. ‘‘ The 
powder’s good enough for him: he is nothing but a young brat, and I 
am Lord Elster.” 

Lady Hartledon felt provoked. Perhaps the reader would have been 
so, in her place. “ What is that you say, Edward ?” she asked, laying 
her hand upon his shoulder in reproval. 
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“ Let me alone, mamma. He'll never be anything but Regy Elster, 
and powder is for him, and his grandpapa’s an old parson. J 
shall be Earl on, and jam’s proper for me, and it’s all fair 


that I should put upon him.” 

Lady Hartledon. turned to her husband. “Is this to be suffered ? 
Will you allow it to pass without correction ?” 

“« He means nothing,” said the earl: “do you, Edward, my boy ?” 

“Oh Yes: Papas I mean what I say. I shall stand up for myself and 
Maude. 

The earl made no remonstrance : he only drew the boy to him, with a 
gesture of affection. 

Lady Hartledon, hurt almost to tears, quitted the room. _ But she had 
scarcely reached her own, when she remembered that she had left a 
brooch in the nursery, which she had been about to put in her dress when 
alarmed by the screams of Reginald. She went back for it, and stood 
almost confounded at what she saw. The earl, sitting down, had clasped 
his son in his arms, and was sobbing over him, loud, bitter sobs, such as 
man rarely gives vent to. 

“Papa, Regy and the other two are not going to put me and Maude 
out of our places, are they ? We are your own children, are we not ?” 

*“‘ Yes, yes, my boy, no one shall put you out,” answered the earl, as 
he pressed passionate kisses on the boy’s face; “I will stand by you for 
ever.” 

Lady Hartledon left her brooch where it was, and crept back to her 
room. 

Presently the earl came in, the traces of emotion so far removed from 
his features that, had Lady Hartledon not known, she might not have 
observed them. She had dismissed her maid, and had sat down alone, 
indulging in bitter ruminations. The earl came up, and taking her hand, 
spoke in an affectionate tone. 

“‘ Anne, forgive me,” he murmured, “ if you felt what I said just now, 
or, rather, what I did not say, as a slight to you or our children. I did 
not intend it as such: but I cannot punish Edward.” 

‘Why did you ever make me your wife?” sighed Lady Hartledon, 
drawing her hand away. 

“Oh, Anne! do nut you render me more wretched than I am, and 
begin to visit my sins upon me by coldness or reproaches.” 

“ When I married you,” she resumed, “I hoped that should other 
children be born to you, you would at least love them equally with your 
first: your behaviour to me then led me to expect it. What have my 
children done to you, that you should take this aversion to them ?” 

“Anne! Recal your good sense and your reason. I love your 
children; I have taken no aversion to them.” 

‘It is scarcely worth while to say so to me, when your acts speak so 
differently. You are not commonly just to them.” 

The earl bent down and spoke in a low tone. “ The danger is, Anne, 
that I should love your children better, far better, than Maude’s. It 
would be so, under any other circumstances.” 

“ Under what other circumstances? You speak obscurely.” 

“« My life is a burden to me,” was the unintelligible rejoinder of the 
earl; “‘do not you, my best and dearest, do not you increase it.” 

Lady Hartledon looked at him keenly, and spoke in a kinder tone. ‘I 
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have long thought that some grief is preying on your spirits: Percival, 
if I am indeed to you what I once was, let me share and soothe it.”’ 

“ Now, Anne, do not take fancies. There’s nothing to share or to 
soothe >. what should there be ?” 

The answer was not propitiatory, and Lady Hartledon, checked and 
chilled, disdained to pursue the theme. “At least you should strive to 
treat the children with more apparent justice,” she coldly observed, as 
she rose to go down to dinner. 

“‘T am just; I wish to be just,” broke forth the earl, in an impassioned 
tone, ‘‘ but I cannot be severe with Edward and Maude.” 

Another powder was procured for Lord Elster, and amidst much fight- 
ing and resistance a part of it was got down his throat. Lady Hartledon 
was in his room the first thing in the morning. 

“You look very hot, Edward,” she said. ‘ How-do you feel ?” 

“‘ My throat’s sgre, mamma, and my legs could not find a cold sheet all 
night. Feel my hand.” 

It was a child’s answer, sufficiently expressive for one burning with 
fever. Lady Hartledon gave him some tea, and sent word to the doctor 
to make his visit as soon as possible. 

“What is the matter with him?” asked the dowager, when Lady 
Hartledon descended to breakfast. ‘‘ He did not seem very ill yesterday.” 

“I do not like his symptoms,” observed Lady Hartledon: “I fear I 
know what they indicate.” 

** What do you fear, Anne?” hastily inquired the earl. 

“‘ Nay,” answered she, “ there is no need to infect you with my fears. 
I may be wrong. Mr. Brook will soon be here.” 

The dowager caught the word “ infect,” and applied it in a manner not 
thought of by Lady Hartledon. She rose up from her seat; her face 
turned pale in spite of the pearl powder on her nose and the carmine on 
her cheeks, and her teeth began to chatter. 

“ It’s small-pox! If I have a horror of one calamity more than another, 
it’s that dreadful, disfiguring small-pox. I know it’s that, Lady Hartledon, 
and I would not stop in a house where it was for a hundred thousand 
pounds. I might catch it and be marked !” 

The dowager commenced her war-dance. Lady Hartledon begged her 
to be composed, assuring her she did not think the symptoms to be those 
of the dreaded disorder. 

“ How should you know?” retorted the dowager—* how should any- 
body know? Have in Pepps directly.” 

“You had better compose yourself, ma’am, and eat your break fast,”’ 
said Lord Hartledon. “Old people, like you”—he had nearly committed 
himself—“ like you and I, do not ordinarily take disorders from children.” 

“T can’t be composed ; I can’t eat: who could, with this horror upon 
them? Is Pepps sent for ?” 

“No,” said Lady Hartledon: “ I have less confidence in Sir Alexander 
than I have in Mr. Brook.” 

‘Confidence in that Brook!” uttered the dowager, ‘‘a common, over- 
worked apothecary! Never M.D.'d, never even knighted, never been to 
court, never anything! Elster’s life may be in danger, and he is my 
grandchild, and I insist on Pepps being fetched to him.” 

“Very well,” replied Lady Hartledon ; and she wrote a note to Sir 
Alexander. 
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Mr. Brook was out when sent for, and Sir Alexander arrived first, 
Just the same pompous little man who had attended the late Countess of 
Hartledon, the same snow-white hair, and the same ebony cane with its 
silver head, which he was never seen without—there was a joke in the 
medical ton that he took it to bed with him, He looked at the 
a few bland questions of Lady Hartledon, and a few crabbed 

ones of the nurse, and wrote a prescription. He did not say what the 
illness might be: he was a man who never hazarded a premature 
opinion. As he was leaving the chamber, a servant accosted Lit. 

‘“‘ Lady Kirton wishes to see you, sir.” 

The countess dowager had been arming herself against infection : she 
had disposed of a pound of camphor amongst her gauzes, and she held a 
handkerchief, saturated with spirits of camphor, before her nose and 
mouth. 

“ Well, Pepps,” cried she, dodging from him as he advanced, so as to 
keep a safe distance between them, “ what is it ?” 

“ I do not take upon myself to pronounce an opinion, Lady Kirton,” 
rejoined the doctor, who was excessively irritated, and not for the first 
time in his life, at the dowager’s want of ceremony towards him. “In 
the early stage of a disorder it can rarely be done with certainty.” 

“ Now don’t let us have any of that professional humbug, Pepps,” re- 
joined her ladyship, speaking through the fumes of camphor. “ You 
doctors know a common disorder as soon as you see it, only you think it 
looks wise not to say. Is it small-pox ?” 

“ Not impossible.”—-The dowager gasped, and held the handkerchief 
closer.—“ But I do not observe any symptoms of that malady develop- 
ing themselves at present. I think I may say it is not small-pox.” 

“Good patience, Pepps! you'll frighten me into it. It is, and it 
isn’t !—what do you mean? What is it, if it’s not that ?” 

“T may be able to tell after a second visit. Good morning, Lady 
Kirton,” said he, backing out. ‘Take eare you don’t do yourself an 
injury with too much camphor. It is exciting.” 

In a short period, Mr. Brook arrived. When he had seen the child 
and was alone with Lady Hartledon, she explained that the countess 
dowager had wished Sir Alexander Pepps called in, and showed him the 
prescription just written. He read it and laid it down. 

** My lady,” said he, “I must venture to disagree with that prescrip- 
tion. Lord Elster’s symptoms are those of scarlet fever, and it would be 
unwise to administer it. Sir Alexander stands of course much higher 
sone I do in the profession, but my practice with children is larger than 

“I feared it was scarlet fever,’’ answered Lady Hartledon. “ What 
is to be done? I have every confidence in you, Mr. Brook, and were 
Lord Elster my own child, I should know how to aet. Do you think it 
would be dangerous to give him this prescription? You may speak to 
me confidentially.” 

“ Not dangerous, my lady: it is a prescription that will do no harm 
and no good. I suspect Sir Alexander could not detect the nature of 
the illness, and wrote this merely to gain time. It is not an infrequent 
custom so todo. In my opinion, not an hour should be lost in giving 
him a far more efficacious medicine: early treatment is everything in 
scarlet fever.”’ 


E 
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Lady Hartledon had been rapidly making up her mind. “Send in 
what you think right to be taken immediately,” she said, ‘‘ and meet Sir 

here in consultation later.” 

Another servant was on the watch for Mr. Brook, and conducted him 
to the dowager, whose handkerchief had just received a fresh satura- 
tion. 

“‘ Now, Brook,” cried she, y, “speak up. What is it?” 

“ Madam,” was his reply, “I think it; will turm out to be scarlet 
fever.” 

The dowager shrieked and backed against the wall. ‘I have never 
had it, I have never had it! Oh, mercy, that’s a thing that kills people. 
What on earth possessed you to find out that it was that ?’’ she ) 
irascibly, turning her consternation on Mr. Brook. 

“I am sorry to have had no other alternative, your ladyship,” cried 
Mr. Brook. 

‘“‘For goodness’ sake, man, go away: don’t stop here to infect me. 
Scarlet fever !” 

Searlet fever it turned out to be, and in a very few hours Lord Elster 
was in imminent danger, the throat being the chief part affected. The 
house was in commotion, and the dowager worse than anybody in it. 
A complication of fears beset her : first was her own terror of taking the 
disorder, and next was the little less abject dread, that death might re- 
move ker grandchild, and so exalt little Reginald into Viscount Elster 
and future Earl of Hartledon. The dowager, in this latter fear, lost her 
caution, and was like a woman possessed: she braved infection, and 
rushed into the presence of the doctors, the fumes of camphor scenting 
the whole house. 

Sir Alexander Pepps recommended leeches to the throat: Mr. Brook 
disapproved of them. “It is the one chance now for his life,” said Sir 
Alexander. 

“It is removing nearly all chance for it,” said Mr. Brook. 

‘‘T dread leeches to the throat, Sir Alexander,” interposed Lady 
Hartledon, “if you will pardon me for saying so. I have twice seen 
them applied in scarlet fever, and the patients, one a young lady, the 
other a child, in both eases died.” 

‘‘ My lady, I have given my opinion,” curtly returned the physician. 
“ They are necessary in Lord Elster’s case.” 

“I do not say the leeches will kill him,” interposed Mr. Brook, “ but 
I am sure they will render the danger greater.” 

The countess appealed to her husband. “ It is you, Lord Hartledon, 
who must decide which course shall be pursued.” 

‘‘T’m sure I don’t know,” returned the earl, who never had an opinion 
of his own in his life; “Iam not adoctor. Can’t you decide, Anne ; 
you know more about children than I do.” 

‘“‘T would do so without the hesitation of a moment, were it my own 
child,” she replied. ‘‘ I would not allow them to be put on.” 

“No, you would rather see him die,” interrupted the dowager, who 
overheard the words, and most intemperately and unjustifiably answered 
them: ‘ you have not forgotten that your son would then be Viscount 
Elster.” 

How was it possible for Lady Hartledon to interfere after that speech? 
Sir Alexander had it all his own way, and the leeches were applied, four 
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on either side the throat, Mr. Brook emphatically asserting that he 
«+ washed his hands” of the measure. Before they came off, the conse- 
quences were apparent: the throat was swollen outwards, on both sides, 
as large as an egg ; and, within, it appeared to be closing. 

Sir Alexander saw his error. “There must be something peculiar in 
Lord Elster’s constitution,” he muttered : “it would not have happened 
in another.” Of course anything wrong always is in the “ constitution;” 
never in the treatment. All that could be done was, to endeavour to 
counteract the mischief by external applications. 

Evening came on. Lady Hartledon, Mr. Brook, and the nurse sat b 
the child, who was lying with his eyes half closed, and breathing with 
difficulty. Lady Hartledon saw a sudden change for the worse appear in 
his countenance. 

“Ok, my poor Edward!” she uttered, mentally. “Is hope leaving 
us ?” she breathed in the surgeon’s ear. 

The surgeon rose aud leaned over the bed. “ My lady, I cannot be 
sure: I fear it has left. Would not Lord Hartledon like to see him ?” 

The countess softly left the room and encountered Hedges, who was 
coming, for the fiftieth time, to inquire after him, sent by the earl. The 
earl had not been near the child for hours; he had paced, without inter- 
mission, the apartments below, despatching Hedges incessantly for news. 
Lady Hartledon entered the library and approached him. 

“ Percival,” she said, controlling her own tears, not to distress him, 
“IT bring you no good tidings.” 

The earl took her hand within his arm and drew her along with him 
in his striding, his eyes fixed, as before, on the carpet. He made no 
other answer. 

“‘Do not grieve as those who are without hope,” she said, her tears 
breaking forth ; “he will be in a far better world, and you will join him 
some time. I know it is a hard moment to enjoin resignation ; but what 
else can I do?” 

*“* Has death come ?” asked the earl. 

“ Not yet; but Mr. Brook fears it is very near. Will you come and 
see him ?”’ 

Lord Hartledon stopped, and clasped his hands together in a reverent 
attitude. 

“Thank Heaven !’’ he fervently ejaculated. ‘ What a relief!” 

“You misunderstood me,” interrupted the countess, much distressed 
that it should be so. “I did not say he was better.”’ 

“I understood you to say he was dying—to imply that he was all but 

ne.” 

“Yes, I did say so,” she returned, wonderingly. 

“Then I thank Heaven for its great mercy.” 

Lady Hartledon staggered back from her husband, and stared at him 
in dismay, firmly believing that the grief had turned his brain. The earl 
divined her fears. 

“You think Iam mad, Anne. I am less so than I have been for 
years. With my boy’s death the inward fever is abating: it has been 
racking me all this while.” 

Her face became blanched with terror. Madness had undoubtedly 
overtaken Lord Hartledon. 
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READINGS IN CURRENT LITERATURE. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


De Sacy: “ Variérés Lirrérarres.”* 


Ir is upwards of thirty years since M. de Sacy became connected with 

the Journal des Débats. He has laboured at one kind of labour, he 
tells us, his whole life long. He has written newspaper articles, and 
nothing else. And his labours have been confined to the Journal des 
Débats alone. In four words, voila toute son histoire. 
_ He never dreamed of writing a book, he goes on to say, in his charm- 
ing Preface to this collection of reprinted Essays. Neither his tastes, 
nor his turn of mind, nor the strength of his ‘ tempérament’’ perhaps, 
led him toward studies that are fit only for long-winded students. He 
has been an immense writer, day after day, forgetting yesterday’s article 
in preparing to-morrow’s, nor ever foreseeing that a moment would 
arrive when he should have a fancy for collecting certain of these fugi- 
tive pages, in order to compose a something less ephemeral, to which he 
might, as now he does, attach his name. 

Criticism was but a secondary occupation with M. de Sacy during the 
first twenty of these thirty years. From the month of February, 1828, 
when he joined the Journal des Débats, to that of December, 1848, his 
main business was political polemics, which formed his daily work and 
his daily anxiety. During those twenty years, there was no discussion 
of any public importance in which he did not take part. ‘“* Vie labo- 
rieuse et dévorante,” he may well call it, ‘‘ qui use les plus forts, pour peu 
qu’ils aient de délicatesse dans la conscience et de sensibilité dans l’ame!” 
It is a sort of perpetual improvisation, this life of the journalist, which 
consumes and exhausts his talent, without offering him other reward than 
the success of a day, and the esteem of a moment. And yet a noble 
life, M. de Sacy maintains, whatever may be thought and said of it in 
the present day—referring, of course, to his own land. No waste of 
talent after all, he affirms, if that talent be devoted to patriotic uses—if 
it be to the love of justice and right that its labours and watchings are 
consecrated. ‘For my part,” he says, ‘‘ when I take a review of these 
forgotten leaves, in which for twenty years I have recorded my daily 
sentiments and opinions, I find again in them my then ardent emotions ; 
my heart beats again as I read them; my whole existence seems to be 
unrolling itself before me. Here I see the day when I joined the 
Journal des Débats, a very young man, and a very inexperienced one, 
but desirous, for all that, of taking part in the constitutional struggles of 
the time, and of contributing by my pen to the support of the Charter 
and the throne. Here I see the first article I hazarded, trembling as I 
did so, in that journal which from the beginning of this century had 
been so distinguished by its critical ability—the criticisms of Geoffroy, 
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and Dussault, and Hoffmann, and Feletz—and which had just gained 
still greater celebrity from its prolonged conflicts with M. de Villéle, 
crowned by the electoral triumphs of 1827; in that journal to which, 
moreover, M. de Salvandy, M. Villemain, M. de Chateaubriand were 
contributing. Before my article was given to the public, it had to be 
submitted to the inspection of the chief editor, M. Bertin ainé, and of 
his brother, M. Bertin de Vaux, at that period one of the most influen- 
tial members in the Chamber of Deputies,—both of them charming you 
as much by their affability and the grace de deur accueil, as they 
daunted you by the exactness and vivacity of their esprit, their consum- 
mate experience, and the clear strong terseness of their language. M. 
Bertin the elder had something more serious and imposing in his looks, 
M. Bertin de Vaux something more lively and piercing. They both 
inspired me with a feeling of fear mingled with gratitude and affection, 
nor could I breathe freely as long as I saw them reading in a low voice 
the first essays of my pen. The judgment of the public was far less 
alarming to me.” 

It is easy to believe that 1828, the year of his début, is a memorable 
one to M. de Sacy. M. de Martignac was minister, and was supported 
by the Journal des Débats, then at the height of its influence and re- 
nown. Our author expresses his entire conviction that in supporting 
M. de Martignac to the last—and this minister, he thinks, only wanted, 
perhaps, a little more decision and vigour of character, to have saved the 
Restoration—he and his collaborateurs did their plain duty towards the 
king and towards France. “It is one of the souvenirs of my life for 
which I honour and upon which I congratulate myself the most. I am 
happy not to have made my début as a journalist in the ranks of the 

ition. I love constituted authority, love it from judgment and 
taste ; I have always defended it with pleasure; I have never attacked it 
without regret, and almost remorse. It is, to my thinking, so little to 
be envied ! we owe so much gratitude to those who are good enough to 
charge themselves with the horrible burden of governing others !” 

In two out of three Parisian journalists, this might read like irony. 
But M. de Sacy is simple and serious in his protestations. His retro- 

t of 1828 leaves him a clear conscience, as a champion of the 
monarchy. The year 1830, that “sombre and memorable year,” leaves 
him not quite so easy in his mind, though the nation had but too much 
reason on its side against the monarch—and Malheureuse France ! 
Matheureux roi! was the cry of the Journal des Débats on the very 
day of M. de Polignac’s elevation to power. During the eleven months 
that elapsed between the fall of Martignac and that of Charles X., the 
Débats was unremitting in its warnings and remonstrances. But the 
Glorious Days found and left M. de Sacy, at least, in no rapture of vain- 
glory. His pen, he hopes, had done the state some service, and there- 

the ousted Bourbons some disservice. ‘ Nevertheless, it is a heavy 
responsibility to have taken part in a revolution, however feeble that 
part may have been.” For his part, legitimate and necessary as he 
reckons the revolution of 1830, the main impression it leaves on his 
mind appears to be one of profound repugnance to that resort to force, 
which ensures victory to a cause only at the cost of its purity, and stig- 
matises right itself with a something of violence and brutality which is 
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never effaced. plying, or adjusting, these principles to the new 
régime, M. de se aid his best, for seventeen soul together, to 
strengthen the hands of Louis Philippe, and to check the excesses of 
democratic licence. 

For seventeen years he bore the burden and heat of the day. Not that 
he claims a chieftain’s place, or assumes a commander's title; for he 
modestly styles himself “ obscur soldat de la presse,” who “assisted,” 
however, at every battle that was fought, and discharged his piece in 
every encounter, and stood firm at his post, without a wish to be pro- 
moted, and only too happy to march under leaders who “ would have 
continued invincible had they but continued united.” Of the editors 
and contributors with whom he had cast in his lot, M. de Sacy writes in 
a tone of admiration as generous as it is rare. After again paying 
_ homage to the “incomparable good sense” of the brothers Bertin, he 

speaks of the same spirit as perpetuated in their successors, M. Armand 
Bertin, too soon snatched away from those who loved him, and 
M. Edouard Bertin, “who at the present time so worthily fills his 
brother’s place.” Among the rédacteurs, properly so called, M. Saint- 
Mare Girardin “held unquestionably the first rank. I followed him, 
devoting myself to the long discussions and fatigues of newspaper 
polemics. Others came at a later period, who are sufficiently known to 
the public. It will be enough to name M. Cuvillier-Fleury, M. Alloury, 
M. Michel Chevalier, M. John Lemoinne.” M. de Sacy’s modesty 
admits, however, that the bulk of the business, ‘if he may be allowed 
that expression”—le gros de la besogne—fell to his share. ie had to go 
to the Chambers, and for long hours “assist” at those “heroic tiltings 
of the tribune,” with mind on the full stretch, and heart at fever heat ; 
then, in the evening, to seize his pen, retrace the sitting with rapid 
strokes, and reproduce its political meaning and its oratorical effect for 
the public at large. Nights of agitation, he continues, followed these 
days of emotion. “ It was never with sang-froid that I could be present 
at a great parliamentary debate. I shuddered indignantly with Casimir 
Périer. A discourse by M. Guizot, by M. Thiers, or by the Duc de Broglie, 
moved me to my inmost soul, Even after I had finished writing, I only 
regained my tranquillity by slow degrees. ‘Then again I had to reply to 
the other journals, nearly all of which were opposed to us; to defend the 
revolution and the dynasty of July against the legitimists, the throne 
against the republicans, the government policy against the opposition ; 
but too happy when we did not meet in this opposition with names that 
were dear to us, with friends whom we could not attack without regret, 
and whom we did not wound without also wounding ourselves.” M. de 
Sacy then proceeds to show what endless work this polemical journalism 
was—how, one question disposed of, a hundred others succeeded, equally 
capable of vexing, and with equal claims to be vexed. After the hereditary 
peerage question came that of electoral reform ; after the laws of Septem- 
ber, the long debates on the celebrated maxim : “ Le roi régne et ne _ 
verne pas;” after the Paris fortifications, the envenomed dispute about 
the University and the Jesuits, and the thousand incidental politics of the 
day ; to say nothing of great crises, émeutes, attempts on the life of the 
king, changes of ministry, and general elections. ‘ Not a day of relaxa- 
tion, not a moment of rest. Our hands never dropped the pen. I had 
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determined within myself to remain sur la bréche. And there I did re- 
main tothe very last. The banquets of 1848 found me at my post. 
That, alas! was my final campaign. During those last months, not a day 
passed but our warning cries apprised the country of the danger so near 
at hand.” M. de Sacy is more and more convinced, with the progress 
of time, and by the course.of events, of the wisdom and justice of the 
Citizen-King’s reign. ‘Plus le temps a marché, plus les événements 
ont justifié la politique et la mémoire de Louis-Philippe.” Faults of de- 
tail, in a reign of seventeen years, will weigh as nothing, he contends, 
with an impartial posterity, against seventeen years of the ‘“ mildest, most 
just, and most liberal” of governments. His heart warms within him, 
yet sickens and grows faint, as he recals the days when Louis Philippe 
was king. 
——Ah, woful when! 
Ah, for the change ’twixt now and then! 


His contrast of Past with Present is worthy of so loyal an Orleanist, un- 
flattering enough to the powers that be. His lament over the fallen 
dynasty is vented in a longing lingering strain, which malice and Bona- 
ism might com to the “Och hone, jewel, why did ye die ?” of 
ish affliction. “It is fallen, that government! they have not lasted, 
those institutions, gained after so much trouble, defended with so much 
sweat of the brow! What remains of it all, to-day? And what remains, 
too, of the Empire? what remains of so many victories, of the blood 
poured out on so many battle-fields? An immortal souvenir is what re- 
mains, and this souvenir is the glory and the strength of France ; it is 
her defence and her rampart ; for, by what she has done, the world can 
judge of what she would do again. What remains of the thirty years of 
constitutional monarchy? a not less glorious souvenir, which has left and 
will leave—happen what may, and without prejudice to the future—its 
deep trace in the mind and morals of France.” “I know not what God 
reserves for France, but it will be a long time ere the verbiage parle- 
mentaire, as the phrase now is, be sufficiently forgotten for a real des- 
potism, a real tyranny, tle despotism of one man or the tyranny of the 
multitude, to have any chance of establishing itself and becoming perma- 
nent with us.” 

So much for politics, retrospective or prospective. From the present 
collection of Essays the author has excluded his polemical contributions 
to that department, though he seems to hint at his readiness, should 
France be “curious to know what was going on for the seventeen years” 
aforesaid, to extract from cette polémique oubliée, with becoming precau- 
tion in the selection, a history of the constitutional monarchy of July, as 
it existed day after day—“ a history which at least would have the merit 
of being the expression, all warm with life, of the emotions of the mo- 
ment.” But the ‘“ Varieties” now before us belong to a calmer sphere. 
And if we have called M. de Sacy’s Preface “ charming,” it was chiefly 
with reference to the genial freshness of feeling which pervades his 
literary allusions. Thirty years he has been writing critiques for the 
daily press, and still he revels with the enthusiasm of youth in the plea- 
sures of literature. In the silence that suddenly followed the long and 
heated polemics of the Dédats, he found in literary pursuits his daily 
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a a refuge, and unfailing solace. Ces douces études, he says, 
which for twenty years had only been, for him, an aimable distraction, 
now absorbed him entirely, and made him so happy! Assuredly, he gives 
us his own word for it (if we choose to take it), he is neither a great 
critic nor a great scholar ; but he loves literature, loves it with passion ; 
the feeling was, if he may say so, born with him. ‘ Go back as far as I 
nf in my reminiscences, I cannot find the time when I was not ravished 

transported by the sight merely of a good book, much more by the 
reading of it.” He despairs of ever being able to tell all the charm his 
life has owed to this taste for literature—what strength he has drawn 
from it against despondency and ennui—how often an hour’s reading, a 
single hour’s, has reanimated him and made him himself again. He 
gives an instance or two, however, of these his experiences of the conso- 
lations of literature. 

Thus, in the early years of the July monarchy, in “those years of 
émeutes which already cast so gloomy a light on the future,” he recals 
the delight with which, of an evening, shut up in his humble room, he 
opened a volume of the “ Letters” of Madame dt Sévigné. “ It was the 
first time I had read them through. By degrees my mind was tran- 
quillised ; an indescribable feeling of delicious freshness found its way 
into my inmost soul. I forgot the times I lived in; I almost believed 
myself the friend and table-companion of the society des Rochers.” So 
again twenty years later, after the revolution of 1848, “at the end of 
those long evenings during which the whole city of Paris seemed trans- 
formed into an immense forum, when the last of the three clubs of the 
Institut had at last closed its tribune, and even the voice of the news- 
paper-criers was no longer to be heard, how happy was I in finding 
myself once more with Horace or Montaigne, and passing a quiet hour 
with them! In better times, I used never to go to the Chambers with- 
out arming myself with a little volume, as an ever-ready resource against 
the ennui of waiting, or the worse ennui of listening to that useless 
babbling by which every serious discussion is preceded. When the fine 
weather came, my book was my companion in long walks: I opened it, 
or did not open it ; I had it with me. Too frequently, perhaps, I abused 
the sunshine and my eyes, forgetful that this pleasure of reading, which 
seems of all pleasures the purest and most innocent, has, like others, 
its excesses, and that these are no less severely punished than the 
rest.” 

M. de Sacy’s tastes in literature are, confessedly, of an exclusive kind. 
He has never had the time to read as much as he would—who indeed 
has ?—and what time he had, he devoted rather to re-perusals of standard 
works than to making acquaintance with the books of the day. ‘ There 
is a host of books, very good of their kind, I have no doubt, with which 
everybody is familiar, and with which I shall never become acquainted. 
It is a misfortune, perhaps ; but, in spite of myself and by an instinct 
over which I have no control, my hand tas goes searching toute 
seule, in a library, for the books that children already know by heart : 
a Boileau, a Corneille, a Racine, a La Fontaine, a La Bruyére, a Pascal, 
a Bossuet.” These being M. de Sacy’s predilections, it follows of course 
that when he has to report, as critic, on some contemporary publication, 
it is with his gowits antiques that he reads and appraises it. A book is 
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more or less good, in his scale of excellence, ing as it 
the old models: he has no more idea of two kinds of 
beauty in literature, than of two kinds of good in morals. 
The by the critics of old, was, as M. de Sacy under- 
stands and exercises it, to take the book as a book, and ise it as a 
work of art, submitting it to the unchangeable laws of the beautiful and 
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opposite method is, to take the book, and, instead of ne chercher 
que le livre lui-méme in it, to make it reveal what sort of author has 
written it, the character of his intellect, the turn of his imagination, 
without subjecting him or his work to any principle, or fixed rule, what- 
ever. All that is required of him is, to have talent enough, fantasies and 
tours de force enough, to keep the reader amused. Here is an author, 
say, whose style is hard, bizarre, laboured. Que voulez-vous? it’s his 
manner. Another has ro more respect for decency than for diction ; the 
cynicism of his pictures is revolting; he goes beyond all bounds with the 
lasciviousness of his phrases and his thoughts. Que voulez-vous? it’s 
his manner. And this mode of judging—which M. de Sacy would cha- 
racterise as a sort of literary pantheism—is what he believes to be most 
in vogue. It, too, is not without its advantage, he allows—that of saving 
many a book from immediate shipwreck, and at least securing them a 
momentary recognition. But he insists on its inconvenience as well— 
which is, that a book passes away and is done with like a mode de 
toilette, and that the book more read than any other to-day is not sure 
of being more forgotten than any other within a pitifully short time. 
Time tries all; it has tried, and found wanting, a heap of Mysteries of 
Paris, and a whole tribe of Wandering Jews ; it is trying—the transition 
may be abrupt—the powers of endurance of an Uncle Tom, and the ex- 
pansive capacities, limited or illimitable, of a Wide, Wide World. 

As we have said, it is the former of these two methods that M. de Sacy 
approves in theory and emulates in practice. And yet, hardly so, if we 
are to take him literally as he judges himself—for he disclaims any title 
to the rank of a critical authority, with canons of criticism, and a defined 
system of judicature. He would unhesitatingly adopt the former method, 
he says, “ si je voulais m’ériger en juge.” But he declares himself neither 
to have, nor ever to have had, any such pretension ; and so he leaves 
others to their tastes, on the condition of their leaving him to his; and 
he is quite willing to let them read and admire whatever they please, 
provided only they do not compel him to share in the reading and the 
admiration. After such an exposition of his predilections, so counter to 
those of the age, and marked by a sort of ingenuous indolence, that 
would rather check than raise expectations, our author will hardly look 
for a mob of readers, or his publishers prepare for a rush. Nevertheless 
there is a sufficiently large public, with whom the “old-fashioned” and 
the “exclusive” find favour to this hour—if indeed a reaction have not 
set in, tending forcibly in that direction—to ensure these volumes much 
“distinguished consideration,” and probably induce their amiable and 
accomplished author to cull fresh “ varieties” from his ample stores. 
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He distributes the miscellanies now published into three classes—lite- 
rary, moral, and historical. The date of each article is given, and many 
a jump we have to take, backwards and forwards, as far as mere chrono- 
logy goes. Thus “Chateaubriand” is thirty years old, ‘“ Cicero” hardly 
six. ‘ Villemain” appeared in 1838, “ men 4 in 1852. An interval of 
ten years separates two articles on La re. “ Victor Cousin” belongs 
to 1829, “ Bacon et Descartes” to 1834, “ Joubert” to 1842. Saint- 
Mare Girardin was discussed three-and-twenty years since, and Jules 
Janin five. The age of two études placed in juxtaposition, differs ocea- 
sionally some fifteen or twenty years. But as the author’s tastes and 
opinions and style have never undergone any fundamental revolution, 
there is nothing of glaring discrepancy between this étude and that, what- 
ever the difference in their ages. , 

His study on Amyot contains an interesting review of French transla- 
tions in general.* In the time of old Amyot himself, who lived out four- 
score years of the sixteenth century, the apparent aim of a translator was, 
simply to enable the unlearned to enjoy some sort of acquaintance with 
the ancient classics. Translators at that period did not translate for 
savants—to whom translations were superfluous. Still less did they pre- 
tend to rival their models in eloquence and genius: any such pretension 
they would have disclaimed my height of impiety. So, too, in the 
present day, our translators do not appear to regard themselves as Virgils 
or Ciceros. Long ago, it would seem, has the hope been renounced of 
transferring the genius of a great writer from one language to another. 
It is not for the illiterate that translations are now written. ‘The illite- 
rate care little enough, now-a-days, to make the acquaintance of Virgil 
or Homer. If they read anything, they read the last new novel. The 
very boldest—we are following M. de Sacy’s reckoning—do not go 
further back than Racine or Moliére. Translations are written, then, for 
those who are supposed to understand the idioms of antiquity, and to 
whom a translation is welcome as saving them a portion of their trouble 
when they are obliged to read the ancients. 

But between Amyot’s age and our own, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, a very different idea of translation was formed, and 
put into practice. The translator quite gravely set himself to produce 
what should equal his author, though that author might be Cicero or De- 
mosthenes—and not only to equal him, but, as M. de Sacy continues, 
“what is still more surprising, to surpass, by dint of correcting, him. 
Perrot d’Ablancourt, the celebrated Perrot ? Ablancourt, so highly es- 
teemed by the connoisseurs of his time—and it was already the time of 
Corneille and Pascal—cut away fearlessly from his master and superior in 
those translations of his which have been surnamed Les belles infidéles. 
As the fancy took him, he added to, or took away from, Lucian’s wit, in 
order to make him worthier of appearing before the French reader. Some- 
times he abridged, sometimes he paraphrased. The style of Tacitus he con- 
sidered too grave—so he enlivened it, /’égayait is his own expression, by the 
finest flowers of French gallantry. If Tacitus in one place energetically 
says, when speaking of the terrible look put on by certain peoples to dis- 
may their enemies, Nam primi in acie vincuntur oculi—Perrot d’Ablan- 
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court’s translation is, ‘Car les yeux sont vaincus les premiers en guerre 
comme en amour.’ With corrections of this sort, Tacitus was sure to be 
well received in all the rwelles. Great was the naiveté of Perrot d’Ablan- 
court’s belief in his perfect right to take such liberties, and to treat anti- 

uity at large as a conquered territory. And observe, once more, that 
this was in the seventeenth century en plein, in an age when the ancients 
were still idolised, almost under the eyes of Racine and Boileau! [ 
tremble to say it: but did not Racine himself, when occasionally affadis- 
sant in his tragedies the personages he borrowed from the Greek drama, 
believe that he was embellishing them? Was it not to égayer the Hip- 
polytus of Euripides that he gave him a mistress? Though a man of 
genins, beyond all doubt, was he not here acting the Perrot d’Ablan- 
court 

“‘ However that may be, the idea of translating, not with a view to 
assist ignorance or half-knowledge, but to ‘ transfer into our language the 
beauties of Greek and Latin genius,’ and to give us French Homers and 
Horaces, was for nearly two centuries the idea and the pretension of the 
innumerable race of translators. It is no great time ago since good M. 
Binet, one of the last translators of Virgil and Horace, a worthy man and 
an excellent professor, exerted himself to render in his dragging prose the 
sublime beauties of the two Latin poets, and flattered himself that he had 
been tolerably successful. The only kind of scruple he had—as may be 
seen in his prefaces—was with respect to certain audacities of style to 
which he believed himself entitled, and Heaven knows what these pre- 
tended audacities are! Ces braves gens forgot that in order to translate, 
according to their idea of translation, the orators and poets of antiquity, 
the genius of Bossuet and of Racine would be none too much. Never- 
theless translators multiplied, and enjoyed a vast reputation. It was an 
easy way of getting a benefice, a pension, a chair in the Academy, to pro- 
duce a translation which would not, at the present day, procure the trans- 
lator an under-clerkship in a public office.” Under Francis I., and his 
successors, all great amateurs in ancient literature, the translator’s pro- 
fession was almost an official post, with a charge du palais. Amyot was 
Bishop of Auxerre and grand almoner of France. ‘True it is that to the 
merit of having translated Plutarch with prodigious success, he joined 
that of having been the preceptor of those two unfortunate kings, the last 
of their race, Charles IX. and Henry III. But last century even, in the 
reign of Voltaire, l’Abbé Colin, with his mediocre translation of Cicero 
on Oratory, and le Pére Dotteville, with his bad translation of Tacitus, 
wrote themselves into repute. A translation used to be promised ten 
years in advance, as a poem or a history is now. Patru, whom Boileau 
cites as one of France’s best authors, worked for thirty years at a transla- 
tion of Cicero’s oration pro Archia poeta. 

Of this thirty years’ labour M. de Sacy remarks, in another of his 
Essays, that Patru was wrong on two accounts—for bestowing thirty 

ears on a translation, and for supposing that with thirty years of ¢ra- 
vatl he, Patru, would come to equal Cicero. 

Who reads Patru now? the modern French critic asks the modern 
French public. What indeed has become of all those translators of whom 
their own time made so much? Who reads the Tacitus of Perrot d’Ablan- 
court, the Horace of Dacier, the Quintus-Curtius of Vaugelas? All the 
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ecessors and contemporaries of Amyot are fallen into cold oblivion, or 
nearly so—disturbed in their dusty repose only by a few amateurs and 
curteux, whose dealing is with old stores. Amyot a continues popular. 
His Plutarch is still the Plutarch of the French public. Not only do they 
read him, but they love him—and voila just three centuries that this 
popularity has lasted without interruption. He is rightly honoured, and 
affectionately, as the father of French prose. 

In an essay on “ Henry Stephens,” M. de Sacy panegyrises La Boétie’s 
translation of the Economics—“ or, to use his own language, the Ména- 
gerie”—of Xenophon, as a “ delicious little book, in which I think Xeno- 
a would contemplate himself with pleasure. If we had the whole of 

enophon translated in such a manner as this, Amyot would run great 
risk of losing the first rank among our translators of Greek into French.” 

M. de Sacy always writes genially of the old authors of those times. 
Etienne Pasquier, for instance, and his “*‘ Complete Works”—comprised 
in deux gros volumes in-folio—may now have scarcely a student; and 
yet the works and the man, our critic maintains, have an originality of 
character, a greenness (verdeur), and piquancy, not to be found in the 
more prim and precise authors of the following century. ‘There is some- 
thing of Rabelais, he says, in all those sixteenth-century personages, even 
the soberest of them—something, that is to say, of Ja malice gauloise, a 
singular freedom of thought, a stock of independence that will assert its 
rights against all comers. And there is something, too, of Montaigne in 
them, as regards their imaginative turn, their vivacity of style, and a cer- 
tain personal imprint which they leave in even their slightest works. 

It is a singular thing, M.de Sacy observes, that while Ronsard and his 
school gave themselves a world of trouble to make a French language 
that should be all Greek, and only managed, with their pedantic in- 
ventions, to dishonour their talents, and render themselves unreadable— 
on the other hand, Henry Stephens, the most learned Grecian perhaps of 
his age, the decipherer of ancient manuscripts, in one word the author of 
the glossary of the Greek language, furnished the thoroughly French type 
of the political pamphlet in his “ Apology for Herodotus” (that lively 
and pungent satire on the clergy, the first model of the ‘ Provincial 
Letters”), and in his ‘‘ Wondrous Discourse of the Life and Actions of 
Catherine de Medicis.” The reason assigned is, that Henry Stephens had 
a healthy taste and correct judgment, while in Ronsard, despite his 
poetical verve, they were both utterly false. In point of style, Henry 
Stephens belonged to the good old school, the school of Rabelais and 
Marot. “Henri Estienne est le vrai bourgeois savant et moqueur du 
seiziéme siécle.” 

Assuredly no one admires more than M. de Sacy does, by his own 
showing, the Age of Louis XIV., with its grande police, literary, poli- 
tical, and religious; he admires the calm, the order, which then reigned 
in the literary mind, the majestic regularity then supreme in literature at 
large—in all of which he recognises, let sceptics say what they will, the 
“influence of the great king.” The eighteenth century recommends 
itself, he says, by claims of another kind: four great names, those of Vol- 
taire, J. J. Rousseau, Montesquieu, and Buffon, place it almost on a level 
with the Age of Louis XIV.: but he confesses his reluctance to class in 
the third rank, below these two, that fertile and fervid sixteenth century, 
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which was the age of Budzus, and the Stephenses, and the Scaligers, and 
Rabelais, and Amyot, and Montaigne, and ever so many more. Free and 
lofty was the i of that age; character was perhaps of a more mus- 
cular formation than it has ever been since. ‘« When I am reading Henry 
Stephens, I feel no great temptation to go to Voltaire for more esprit and 
finesse, or, for more solidity, to the learned authors of the grammars of 
Port-Royal.” 

There is nothing like what can be called a “ slashing article” in all M. 
de Sacy’s collection. He is always urbane, temperate, and benign. His 
Varieties, however, are varied to hit all tastes; skipping deftly from Cha- 
teaubriand to Constant, from Bossuet to Rochefoucauld, from the Pulpit 
to the Bar, from Abelard to Anselm, from Sallust to the Czsars, from 
Rationalism to Rome. 

In his review, eight-and-twenty years since, of Benjamin Constant’s 
Mélanges de Littérature, M. de Sacy described it as the fault “de ces 
sortes de publications d’échapper 4 l’analyse par leur variété méme.” 
His own Variétés pertain to this “faulty” category. “Ces brusques 
transitions,” to adopt his own words, “‘ rompent l’attention.” “ Un mor- 
ceau nuit a l’autre, et le chasse en quelque sorte de la mémoire.” But 
we may also adopt what he afterwards says, of the same collection, and 
apply it to that now published by himself: “ A Dieu ne plaise* cependant 
que je veuille faire un reproche 4 M. Benjamin Constant de nous avoir 
donné ce volume de Mélanges. II y aurait de l’ingratitude de ma part.” 
Three-and-twenty years ago, in a critique upon Saint-Marc Girardin’s Mis- 
cellanies, our author proposed the passing a law in the republic of letters 
—as a check on the “ growing evil” of publishing fragmentary essays— 
that whosoever thenceforth should publish his ‘‘ Mélanges politiques, 





* While adopting the spirit of this amende honorable, we may be excused from 
including every phrase in it. A Dieu ne plaise is a very frequent expression with 
M. de Sacy, and from its frequency, if for no better reason, an unpleasing one. 
His pages would lose nothing by losing five-sixths of the notes of admiration with 
which they bristle, and which mount guard, and present arms, with fussy obtru- 
siveness, at the end of passages innumerable; and they would gain, in English 
estimates, by a clean riddance of every “ Dieu le sait,” and “a Dieu ne plaise,” 
and “ Dieu me garde,” in the entire collection. “Mon Dieu!” is exclaimed on 
very slight provocations. ‘“ Mon Dieu! nous n’aurons jamais assez de reconnais- 
sance pour ces grands hommes!” ‘Grand Dieu, qui nous rendra .. . la phrase 
courte et nette de Voltaire!” “Ces faiblesses, mon Dieu! qui nous sont plus ou 
moins communes 2 tous.” “Ii [Jules Janin] est, mon Dieu! ce que vous n’étes 
pas, messieurs les imitateurs, un caractére, un talent original.” ‘ Mon Dieu! il 
est tout naturel,” &c. “Bon Dieu! que d’ouvrages oubliés,” &c. “Ah! bon Dieu! - 
jallais oublier les romans de chevalerie,” &c. “Ces changements, c’est peu de chose, 
mon Dieu!” “Mon Dieu! Pascal n'est pas un de ces auteurs dangereux,” &c. 
“Bon Dieu, que les temps changent!” “ Mon Dieu! qu’il est difficile d’écrire a 
notre epogue l’histoire de ces vieux temps!” “Mon Dieu! que nous sommes 
devenus sages!” “Ah! mon Dieu, quelle conclusion!” 

In one of his Essays, speaking of children and their notions of the Supreme 
Being, M. de Sacy remarks: “ Le mot de Dieu ne porte peut-étre pas & leur esprit 
une idée trés-nette; ils n’y songent guére.” (I. 214.) y we for once, and out 
of pure good-will, classify him with es enfans, for reasons foregoing ? 

At any rate, though we cannot apply to him a sentence of his own on the author 
of Les Césars, “ Dieu merci, ces taches sont rares dans M. de Champigny,” he will 
allow us to appropriate, with entire sincerity, the sentence next ensuing: “Je ne 
les reléve que parce qu’elles déparent son style et qu’il serait aisé de les faire 


disparaitre.” (II. 177.) 

















littéraires, ou philosophiques,” should be ‘ frappé de mort littéraire,” and 
declared incapable of ever again appearing in print. For those who 
could do better, this, he copahianetiinin the just punishment of their 
idleness, or rather a salutary warning against pe themselves to be 
seduced by the “ brilliant facility” of such compositions. Of others, he 
would say nothing; ‘for the chief, if not the only merit of these collee- 
tions is to show that the author might do much better if he would, and 
that he is far superior to his work.” But now, M. de Sacy being an 
older man, and guilty of two thick volumes of Literary Varieties, the 
case is altered. The “ growing evil” has grown prodigiously since that 
law was proposed by him. But his present report of it is, Voila une loi 
bien rigoureuse! “I was very young when I urged its gation, 
and little thought that I too was one day to publish des mélanges. I am 
more indulgent, now, towards others, and towards myself.” We will not 
inquire whether this indulgence is traceable, Wordsworth-wise, to 


Years that bring the philosophic mind— 


or merely exemplifies afresh Pope’s shrewd suggestion (rhyming so con- 
veniently too), that 


A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind. 








THE CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIMEA IN A SANITARY POINT OF 
VIEW .* 


THERE are few campaigns on record in which the belligerents suffered 
so much by natural causes superadded to the eventualities of war as in 
the expedition to Turkey and the Crimea. Walcheren will ever have a 
gloomy notoriety in our military annals, and the memory of the snows of 
Russia and Poland will cause the French to shudder for centuries hence. 
But there was a complication of evils in the Crimean campaign which 
may truly be said to have had no precedent. 

The countries in which the troops were first quartered, and that in 
which a fearful war was afterwards waged, are a most healthy. 
The sun is hot in summer, and the winters are extremely cold; but, as 
M. Baudens himself says, “‘ The climate of the Crimea, with the excep- 
tion of a few marshy localities, the improvement of which would be v 
easy, is of remarkable salubrity. Putting aside the cantonments whi 
the necessities for defence exposed to the malarious influences of the 
Tchernaya, everything was in an excellent hygienic situation. The 
summer heats, tempered by the sea breezes, seldom exceeded what is met 
with in the south of France.” 





* La Guerre de Crimée, les Campements, les Abris, les Ambulances, les 
Hépitaux, ete. etc. Par M. L. Baudens, Inspecteur, Membre du Conseil de Santé 


des Armées, etc. 
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Precisely the same might be said, with the — of portions of the 
valley and delta of the Danube, of the marshes of the Dubrudja, and of 
certain other lacustrine and paludine regions of a very local character, 
of Turkey in Europe. 

Yet were the French and English armies scourged almost from the 
onset by that most fearful of all diseases—malignant cholera. Wherever 
they went, fever, with diarrhoea and dysentery, followed in their train. 
During the long and heroic siege of Sebastopol, scurvy came to augment 
the ravages of war and disease, and lastly typhus broke out, from the 
crowding of men and disregard to cleanliness, with a violence that at one 
time almost threatened the total annihilation of the French army. 

The sufferings and privations which the British had to undergo were 
trumpeted forth by the loud blast of a free press; and none will now 
regret that it was so, however humiliating the confession of our de- 
ficiencies may have been at the time, and whatever foolish misconceptions 
they may have given rise to as to the inferiority of the English in the 
field in comforts, ingenuity, and appliances. -The report of that mis- 
management and incapacity aroused the whole country; not to have 
remedied such, as far as possible, would have entailed the angry indigna- 
tion of all parties and sects. Comforts, means, appliances of all kinds 
and descriptions, were hurried off to those in whose keeping we had 
placed our national honour, and delicate, even high-bred ladies went 
forth on the Christian mission of tending to the sick and soothing the 
last moments of the dying. It was a most gratifying spectacle, worthy 
of being enshrined in our annals. “Beauty, youth, fortune,” says M. 
Baudens, speaking of Miss Nightingale, “ were all alike sacrificed to the 
noble mission of comforting the suffering. That delicate young lady, 
ever to be seen riding from one camp hospital to another, embraced the 
sick of the three allied armies in her pious solicitude. At the time of the 
typhus she presented the camp hospitals of the French and Sardinian 
armies with a very considerable present of port wine, and with all kinds 
of preserves.” 

The French and Sardinians had likewise the assistance of a few Sisters 
of Saint Vincent de Paul—most numerous among the latter. Those 

women used to do the marketing at Balaklava, and they carried 
their charitable forethought so far as to found a farm, in which they 
reared some five hundred fowls for the use of the camp hospitals. 

The French press preserved a most discreet silence upon the delicate 
subject of the sufferings and privations of their army. Whether wisely 
or not, it is not for us to say. It gave to all Europe at the time an idea 
of immense superiority on the part of our gallant allies—a superiority 
attributed at the time, in the modesty and humiliation of our afflictions, 
to the practical experience obtained in Algeria in all that appertained to 
the art of campaigning, in facility of movements, in camping, in shelter- 
ing themselves, in supplying their wants and necessaries, in cooking, in 
tending to the sick and wounded, in providing for the transport of the 
latter, and in the arrangement of their ambulances or camp and fixed 
hospitals. 

All this has turned out to be perfectly unfounded and incorrect. Truth 
is great, as the old adage says, and will prevail. The French lost far 
more than we did, in comparison to their numbers, by disease; aud ac- 
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cording to the showing of M. Baudens, an inspector of hospitals, and a 
most distinguished member of the Council of Sanity, deputed to the East 
by Marshal Vaillant, the French minister of war, especially to study and 
report upon the sanitary condition of the army, the condition of the Eng- 
lish army was in all and every respect—sheltering, provisioning, cleanli- 
ness, health, hospital accommodation and appliances—superior to that of 
the French. It is, indeed, well known now, that at the expiration of the 
war in the Crimea the English army was in a more efficient condition 
than at the commencement of the campaign. It was precisely the re- 
verse with our otherwise brave, enduring, stoical allies. 

Between the 10th of April, 1855, and the 10th of June, 1856, the 
period of quitting the Crimea, and the 10th of August, the period of 
leaving Turkey, the French had 112,287 ill of fever, of whom the tre- 
mendous number of 18,360 perished—a smallarmy! ‘They had 24,551 
attainted by scurvy, 3634 of whom died. They had 13,540 laid low by 
typhus, of whom 7516 never rose again. They had 11,024 attacked by 
cholera, of whom 5585 did not recover. And they lost 384 by the 
effect of frost. Add to this, they had 38,704 wounded, of whom 25,059 
were cured, 8421 were sent to France, and 7545 died. 

According to the Moniteur de l’ Armée of the 21st of November, 1857, 
page 3, “The war in the Crimea necessitated, during the two years 
that it lasted, the transmission of 309,270 men, officers and soldiers in- 
cluded.”” Now, according to M. Baudens, 217,303 of these were in the 
hospitals at one time or another, and out of these, 43,024 perished—a 
large army !—and this does not include those who were killed on the field 
or in the trenches. Truly, the siege of Sebastopol was a most gloomy 
and lugubrious affair ! 

It is not even at present known what were the predisposing causes 
for the outbreak of cholera at Varna, or whether the fatal malady was not 
conveyed there by the attainted. According to M. Cazalas, cholera 
existed in the Dubrudja before the allies arrived. The same authority re- 
marks that the first division, which suffered most, was composed of regiments 
which almost all came from Algeria, where there was no cholera, and that 
the Bashi-Bazouks, who had neither been in France nor Algeria, and who 
had had little or no communication with the allies, were the first attacked 
by the pestilence. M. Baudens, on the contrary, distinctly affirms that 
the malady was brought from France by the contingents of the fifth di- 
vision, and that it first made its appearance in the Pireus, and next 
at Gallipoli, where it carried off Generals Duc d’Elchingen and Car- 
buccia in a few hours. He also asserts, on the authority of the comman- 
dant of the staff, Balland, that there was no cholera in the villages or in 
the camp of Omar Pasha previous to the arrival of the French. 

This fearful malady attained its climax on the occasion of the fatal ex- 
pedition to the Dubrudja : 


According to the official reports of a colonel of the staff sent upon the spot, 
the Russians had 10,000 men with 35 guns in the neighbourhood of Baba Dagh, 
about forty-five leagues from Varna. The first three divisions of the French army 
were sent on a reconnaissance, with directions to follow the line of coast for sake 
of commissariat supplies. It was hoped that the fatality of the disease would 
be diminished by daily changes of bivouac. On the 21st of July, General Es- 
pinasse, who commanded the first division for the time being, received orders to 
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march u ia at the head of 10,500 men, of whom 328 were officers, 
whilst ybert was to explore the coast of the Crimea. Sixteen 
and 925 soldiers remained in the infirmaries and hospitals of Varna. 
Regiment of Zouaves, transported by sea to Kustendja, was to act as the 
the column under the orders of General Yusuf, and support 2000 to 
Spahis of the East, organised out of the undisciplined bands of the Bashi- 


Lr 
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The troops were ten hours on foot, exposed all day to a sun of 30 deg. in 
getting over their first stage of 11 kilometres (1 kilometre = 1000 French 
yards), from Franka to Kapakli. (This was at a rate of less than three-fourths 
of a mile an hour!) The same eve four cases of cholera declared themselves. 
Starting next day, the 22nd, at four in the morning, the division did not reach 

Tchesmé till seven in the evening. It had only marched 18 kilometres ; 
but the heat was overwhelming, the thermometer being at 33 deg. The road 
was also difficult, passing over steep and rugged slopes. Beyond this bivouac, 
the column descended into a naked plain, some 200 kilometres in extent, without 
trees, but with tall herbaceous plants, many of which rotted in the soil, and 
which formed a cover through which the column found it difficult to force its 
way: this was the Dubrudja; a country of lakes and marshes, whose pestilen- 
tial emanations vitiated the atmosphere, yak ge at this season of the year. 
re es have placed it between the Danube “| the walls of Trajan’s camp, 
about § kilometres from Kustendja, but medical topography would carry its 
limits farther south, as far as to Kavarna, where the troops arrived the third 


day after leaving Varna. 
The bivouaes of the s that followed were all equally insalubrious. At 
Sattelmuch Gol, at at Orgloukoi, even at Kustendja, as at the ruins 


of the village of Kergeluk, nothing but marshy hollows, whose waters were 
poisoned by Hy we ger matters in solution, were found to encamp in. As the 
advance guard kept approaching the Danube, driving before it a few detachments 
of Cossacks, who opposed no serious resistance, the country assumed a still more 
deadly aspect, all cultivation disappeared, all traces of the hand of man were 
effaced. All that was met with was a few rare fragments of broken columns and 
tumuli of remote date, the silent protestations of an antique civilisation against 
modern barbarism. Since the invasion of the Russians in 1828, these regions, 
frightfully devastated, have become almost a desert. Whilst clouds of vultures 
followed our steps to devour the dead bodies that were left to them, we also 
sometimes fell in with herds of wild horses, that eyed us anxiously, and then 
took to flight. A few herdsmen, whose constitution presented all the charac- 
teristics of paludian cachexy,’were almost the sole inhabitants of the Dubrudja. 
They are — like the animals they tend, to make use of impure water, 
drawn from lakes, cisterns, or deserted wells. 

_The army had also to confront storms of rain and numerous atmospheric 
vicissitudes of heat and cold. It was more than enough to cause the cholera, 
which up to that time had been almost inoffensive, to make a sudden and terrible 
explosion. On the night of the 30th of July, 300 Zouaves were struck down, 
d'une maniere F to ; the Bashi-Bazouks were little better off. It had 
been General Yusuf’s intention to march onwards, but the same blows repeated 
obliged him to retrace his steps. His men had barely time to bury the bodies of 
those who fell on the way. Yet, amidst all these obstacles, he had great numbers 
of sick removed on horseback, or by artillery waggons, and that whilst the 
number of attainted was increasing at each step with the most frightful 
rapidity. 

Luckily, at this crisis, General Espinasse came up with his troops, and 
they assisted in carrying off the sick by litters indie of their tentes-abris 
and sticks obtained in the villages, Still the sick increased so in numbers 
that they were obliged to leave many behind at the Lake of Pallas. The 
division arrived at Kustendja on the 31st of July. The houses were full 
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of Bashi-Bazouks. Eighteen hundred cholera patients were awaiting 
their turn for embarking on the steam frigates; twelve hundred bodies 
lay in pits dug around the village. 

Ultimately two thousand sick were embarked for Varna, whilst 
General Espinasse effected his way to Mangalia, the men still falling at 
almost every step. The dead were A i by hundreds. The marshes 
of Mangalia were rendered still more poisonous by the putrid decompo- 
sition of the numerous bodies that the Bashi-Bazouks had left about un- 
buried; they had also spoilt the waters by throwing bodies into the 
wells. When at length the division mais Tw Varna, it was only one-half 
its number strong ; the other half was in the hospitals or under ground ! 

The second division, which had advanced into the Dubrudja under 
General Bosquet, was scarcely better off. Struck with cholera at Man- 
galia, great pits were dug at every successive bivouac to bury the dead. 
_ One day General Bosquet said to an old soldier, who with his pipe in 
his mouth was throwing down the earth over his comrades with appa- 
rent indifference, ‘Close up that pit, there are enough in it.” “ There 
is plenty of time, general, others will come,” replied the military grave- 
digger, who felt himself fatally attainted by the malady. A few minutes 
more, and he fell into the yawning chasm, and his body occupied the 
place that he had left for it. La Mére Philippon distinguished herself 
greatly at this crisis, and was much beloved by the soldiery. She sur- 
passed all other cantiniéres in her indefatigable zeal; day and night she 
was on foot. She also excelled in the picturesque language of camps. 
‘“‘Comment va la gargoulette ?”” she asked, when inquiring if a patient 
was thirsty, and “Comment va le bidon?”’ if hungry. La Mére 
Philippon’s sayings passed from mouth to mouth, and brought a smile 
on faces otherwise sad enough. 

General Bosquet was particularly attentive to the condition of his 
soldiers, and it was owing to this and to his seeing to the regular supply 
of soup, coffee, and brandy, that the second division suffered less than the 
first. Marshal Bugeaud carried his attention to the sanitary condition of 
his troops to a still more remarkable extent. ‘ Although,’”’ M. Baudens 
reports, “‘ he admitted the chief medical officer of the camp hospitals to 
his intimate confidence, he would still go and appreciate himself the 
sanitary condition and the digestion of his soldiers by inspecting the soil 
around the bivouacs. He thus knew how to anticipate slight indisposi- 
tion by a day’s repose or by a supplementary allowance of rice, meat, 
coffee, or wine.” The marshal, who was known as the soldiers’ father, 
never allowed a man, if he could help it, to wear tight shoes, and he was 
never tired visiting the sick and the wounded. 

The battle of Alma sent 1033 wounded Frenchmen to the camp-hos- 
pitals, besides several hundred Russians. The greater number were 
shipped to Constantinople, the men to Dolma-Baktchi, the officers to 
Khanlidja, or, as the French called it, Canlidgé, on the Asiatie side of 
the Bosphorus. 


Close by was the palace of Fuad Pasha, minister of foreign affairs. Two 
young Armenians of his harem defeated the vigilance of their guardian eunuchs. 
Their songs and the sound of their pianos had attracted the attention of two 
staff officers, whom they saw through the fretwork of their windows endeavour- 
ing to get a peep at their persons; taking a fancy to the officers, they at length 
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succeeded in getting away disguised as the sons of the Pasha, The next da 
they were, however, acm lire pags prison. This prank would have ened 


a very serious aspect had it not been for the prudence of Fuad Pasha, who was 

isfied with getting back the fugitives. It has not been the less said, but I 
believe erroneously, that the two unfortunate ladies were, in accordance with 
Ottoman customs, tied in a sack and thrown into the Bosphorus. 


The most doubtful part of this story is that the ladies should have been 
supposed to be Armenians. The Pashas do not admit native Christians, 
we believe, into their harems—at least as a rule. No doubt exceptions 
occur. On the other hand, the latter part of the story, which M. Baudens 
disbelieves, would have undoubtedly been the result of the first —if true. 

Between this epoch, September 1854 and 1856, nineteen hospitals 
were founded at Constantinople for the use of the sick and wounded 
French: in barracks, Turkish hospitals, palaces, and wooden houses. 
The works of entrenchment and circumvallation carried on before Sebas- 
topol, exposure, bad food, and the fire of the enemy, soon caused the 
number of the sick to assume formidable proportions. The failure of the 
17th October, 1854, was the beginning of the numerous transports of 
disabled to Constantinople. Fever with diarrhoea, followed by dysentery, 
were, however, at that time, with wounds, the chief ailments. 


The night of the 24th to the 25th of February, 1855, General Bosquet was 
traversing the trenches ; the soldiers were over their ankles in mud. He was 
disposing his troops for the combat, when a sentinel, who had just been 
wounded in the head, presented arms to him. Seeing the blood flowing from the 
wound, the general asked him why he did not go to the camp-hospital. “My 
shoes have lost their soles,” he answered, in allusion to the zeal with which his 
comrades sought for the spoils of the Russians ; “there will be a distribution of 
boots of Russian leather to-night, and I intend to be one of those who are 
at it.” 


Intermittent fever also soon showed itself, especially among those who 
lived in underground huts. M. Baudens says that the slightest attack 
of this fever proved rapidly fatal, if combined with continuous fever or 
other affections. But the more serious affections, including typhus, 
diarrhcea, and dysentery, were induced mainly by want of cleanliness, 
and by living in a vitiated atmosphere. Upon this subject M. Baudens 
Says: 

The habits of cleanliness which distinguish the English army ought to be 
introduced into our camps. The English washed their linen in hot water, and 
changed it twice aweek. Our soldiers were very far from taking the same pre- 
cautions. Want of cleanliness impedes the functions of the skin, and engenders 
vermin. When an invalid arrived at Constantinople, his clothes were at once 
purified in boiling water. On a review-day, our x appear in new clothes, 
well brushed, with an irreproachably military equipment; yet these fine batta- 
lions leave on their passage the well-known smell of the barracks. Is cleanli- 
ness incompatible with the profession of asoldier? The Turk finds means, even 
when on a campaign, to make the ablutions prescribed by his religion several 
times in each day; ought military discipline to be less effective than the law of 
Mahomet? If such rules were Poms the educated military man would then 
ge introduce among the families of peasants and workmen those good 

abits which we cannot but envy the English; it would be a national reform 
that would turn to the profit of public health. Our barracks are lustrous with 
secular grease. It is forbidden (would it be believed ?) to scrape the floor, the 
benches, or the tables, for fear of wearing them out. Why cannot a barrack be 
kept as clean as a ship? Why should not the floors of barracks, waxed and 
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rubbed by soldiers, replace the objectionable tiles of most rooms? Such a 
luxury has indeed been introduced into some military hospitals, meee ge 
the resistance of routine. Some day it may find its way into our barracks, an 
when there, po will ask themselves with wonder how so useful a reform was 
so long neglected ? 

We have had some strange and painful revelations of barrack-life 
made public lately in this country. If our men are more cleanly in 
their persons than the French, the on system seems to be especially 
framed to corrupt the habits of cleanliness imbibed in youth, my what 
is worse, to outrage that decency which more than anything else distin- 
guishes man from a beast. Yet when, as in France, it is attempted to 
introduce a reform, a hundred obstacles are raised by hoary routine, 
always delighted in wallowing in the corruption of ages. 

The outward aspect of the French army in front of Sebastopol was 
always cheering. Every day the regimental bands played lively airs 
‘upon handsome esplanades, planted with trees by the soldiers. There 
were rustic cafés and theatres. But there was a reverse to the medal. 
The tents and huts were placed in too great proximity, and overcrowded, 
and the tenants would not go out, for even the purposes of nature, 
sometimes for days together. In the English huts, the floor upon which 
the soldiers slept was strewn with fine sand, which was swept away in 
the evening. A grate well filled with coal permitted the air to be con- 
stantly renewed. There were huts set aside for reading-rooms. They 
were supplied with tables and benches, books, periodicals, paper, pens 
and ink. M. Baudens signalises, however, what he deems an error on 
our side. The French buried what we burnt, and as in winter the burn- 
ing of such substances was a matter of great difficulty, a black, pestilen- 
tial smoke, he says, spread over the English cantonments. Better, how- 
ever, than the emanations that would have exhaled from the soil when 
damp and hot, if buried. 

The English, besides their regimental infirmaries, had four camp- 
hospitals, one at Inkerman, two at Balaklava, and one at the monastery 
of St. George’s. M. Baudens speaks highly of these establishments. 


The English camp-hospitals were remarkable for their cleanliness. We have 
scen that this qualification did not belong to ours. This difference is in part 
owing to the higher and more independent position of the English military 
medical men, and who in consequence can exercise greater authority in carrying 
out sanitary measures. The alimentary system also differed from ours, Tea, 
roast meat, and puddings, were essential things. The medical officer could 
order beer, wines of all kinds, rum, brandy, and whatever he deemed desirable, 
only the extras must be prescribed the evening before. Ihave even seen cham- 
pagne among the stores of the camp-hospitals. It was used for certain forms of 


sickness. 


The English medical service, M. Baudens remarks, directed by the 
learned and skilful Sir John Hall, left nothing to be desired at the end of 
the campaign. Elsewhere, again, he observes : 


Before leaving the Crimea, I went once more to see the hospitals of our 
allies in company with Sir John Hall, and I acquired the certitude that typhus 
had not appeared there again since 1855, I visited an English steam frigate, 
converted into a transport hospital, in the harbour of Balaklava, It contained 
three hundred beds. The “ comfortable” was carried to such an extent that 
three or four cows had been lodged in a stable on deck, so that milk should not 
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be wanting during the passage. I asked the commander how many troops a 
frigate of the same dimensions as his could carry? “Seven hundred Englich,” 
he replied, “and fifteen hundred French, because the French can stow them- 
selves seg on deck as well as between decks.” The care that the lish 
take of the welfare of their soldiers, reminds me of a word often uttered by 
them. “The English soldier is a capital.” This does not exclude with them 
—far from it—the sentiment of humanity, only they add to it the idea of an 
economic value to be preserved. 


The French, on the other hand, had sometimes to suffer from a scarcity 
of provisions. M. Baudens, who is a disciple of Isidore Geoffroy Saint- 
ire, endeavoured to introduce the use of horseflesh, but he acknow- 
] that he made but very few conversions. 
uring the campaign of the Crimea, the wounds were not only of a 
very serious character from the profusion of cannon-balls, grape, and 
canister fired away during a siege, but also from the use of new arms, 
and the substitution of conical for round balls. These improvements 
were known to the Russians, and they were as destructive to the be- 
siegers as to the besieged. 


The wounds presented different characters, according to the swiftness and the 
form of the projectiles. The opening left by round balls was round, depressed, 
smaller than the aperture by which it had gone out. The passage which they 
leave through the thickness of a limb has the form of a cone, which keeps in- 
creasing in size. The contact with an aponeurosis, a tendon, or a bone, often 
makes them deviate largely from their course. The wound by which the ball 
goes out is, in consequence, not always opposite to that by which it entered. 

The opening made by cylindro-conical is oval, sometimes linear, as if it 
had been made by the point of a sword; the wound received by General 
Thomas at Alma was perfectly analogous to what might have been inflicted by 
asword. Their passage does not take the form of an elongated cone, owing to 
their rotatory motion. It is also much less devious than that of round balls. 
As nothing resists the force of penetration of the point of conical projectiles, 
the aponeuroses, tendons, and bones are alike traversed, only that sometimes the 
ball i its shape, or is even thrown forward crosswise. In such cases the 
exit, which, generally speaking, only differs from the entrance by being a little 
larger and its borders more contused and pushed outwards, presents exaggerated 
dimensions with torn edges. 

Tf a round ball strikes against a bony surface at an inclined angle, such as the 
bones of the head, a rib, a long and round bone like the femur, it often enough 
turns round it without breaking it. The point of the cylindro-conical projectiles 
almost invariably smashes them into fragments. Hence a proportionally greater 
number of fractures produced by rifle-balls were observed in the Crimea than in 
the wars of Africa. 


M. Baudens, it is to be observed, is one of the new school of military 
surgeons, who are especially opposed to the old system of cutting down to 
balls and laying open gun-shot wounds with free incisions. Foreign 
bodies must, however, he admits, if possible, be extracted. Here is a 
curious bit of practical advice : 

When cannon-balls arrived at the end of their course roll over the soil, 
they must be carefully avoided, even when their speed is much slackened. A 
grenadier of the guard, reposing on one side, was killed by a ball, the contact 
with which had luxated the vertebral column. This ball had at the time so 


little impulsive force, that by some strange chance it lodged in the soldier’s 
hood, and it was there that it was found. 


The most frightful wounds were produced by the bursting of shells. 
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These, when striking the breast or abdomen, make breaches that it is 
impossible for surgical art to repair. In other cases, as when they 

off a limb, if the wounded were left to nature, the torn flesh and fractured 
bones would speedily entail mortitication. ‘The rupture of arteries from 
the same causes is followed by hemorrhages, which are speedily fatal 
unless aid is at hand. General R. perished in consequence of a division 
of the 2 6 artery. His life could have been saved if pressure had 
been applied until surgical assistance was obtained. General Pecqueux 
“ Lavarande was literally cut in two by a shell that burst between his 
egs. 

Other singular and novel effects of shells were observed at Sebastopol. 
It is well known that, in describing their parabola, a shell comes with a 
peculiar whistle, and the sound is a signal to soldiers to lay down, to 
avoid the dispersion of the fragments. It happened several times that the 
shells swept in their parabolic curve along the line of the curving spine 
’ of the soldiers stooping to lay down, and crushed it-in its whole length. 
Death was naturally instantaneous. 

Formerly, when a body was found on the field of battle without any 
trace of wounds, death was attributed to the wind of a cannon-shot. But 
this has proved to be an error. Balls have carried away soldiers’ knap- 
sacks, caps, and even pipes, without hurting them. On the other hand, 
research has shown the internal viscera and even bones may be smashed 
beneath a whole skin. 

General Canrobert was struck on the chest by a fragment of a shell at 
Alma. The pectoral muscle was pounded, whilst the skin remained 
whole. General uet was struck by the fragment of a shell on the 
back. The skin was echymosed, but not broken ; nevertheless, three ribs 
were broken and thrown inwards, tearing the lungs. The internal 
hemorrhage that resulted was most difficult to conquer. 

The French appear to have suffered fearfully from frost-bites. They 
had from five to six thousand cases during the winters of 1855 and 1856. 
Many of these cases were fatal; amputation was of no use, being gene- 
rally followed by hospital gangrene, another of the terrible enemies that 
the medical men had to combat with in this fatal campaign. Little or no 
pain attended upon frost-bites at first; even the appetite remained good, 
and there was very little fever or constitutional disturbance. But when 
the parts began to slough, and separate themselves from the sound, 
leaving great wounds that were irritated by contact with the air, the 
pain became almost unendurable, the fever intense, and death often en- 
sued. One example, in which the patient was cured after the loss of both 
feet, will give an idea of the progress of this insidious complaint : 


Mangin, twenty-three years of age, weak constitution, nervous tempera- 
ment, soldier in the 62nd Line; in the Crimea for the last five months; had 
both feet frost-bitten when sleeping in his tent on the 19th of March. He was 
transmitted to the hospital at Gulhane on the 11th of April, 1856. 

Both feet were insensible and cold; the flesh of a black colour, without 
vitality ; there was a circular line of demarcation at the ankle. The patient was 
* weak and exhausted. 

On the 30th of April the eliminatory circle was progressing, the skin was 
deeply ulcerated, the tendons were uncovered, fleshy tubercles showed them- 
selves on the borders of the wound on the healthy side. 

By the 5th of May the bones of the leg were entirely denuded at the line of 
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the malleoli.. The left foot was only held by a few tendons and the ligaments of 
the joint that were completely dissected. One or two cuts with the scissors 


detached it, without a drop of blood or the patient being aware of the loss he 


had sustained. 
The next day the same thing was done for the other foot. The patient ex- 


d himself much pleased at being no longer inconvenienced by the heavy 
weight at the extremity of his legs, which prevented him moving in bed. 

e 8th of May he was subjected to the influence of chloroform, and the re- 
section of the malleoli was practised, as recommended by M. Baudens in his 
operative proceedings in the “ tibio-tarsienne” amputation. The borders of the 
wound were covered with fleshy tubercles, which soon invaded the extremity of 


the bones. Lby 
By the 30th of May the wounds were nearly closed up, the cicatrix was 


r , the patient was considered as cured, and was sent off to his own 
country. 

After the battle of Inkerman, there was a real ossuary at the foot of 
the mountain. The bodies were soon devoured by the vultures, and 
nothing but skeletons remained. It was remarked that they belonged to 
men who were of moderate height, but whose bones were remarkably 
developed. M. Baudens says that the size of bones, especially of the arm 
or thigh, enabled him easily to distinguish the skeleton of a Russian 
from that of a Frenchman. 

More Russians who fell wounded into the hands of the French sur- 
vived than the French themselves. This M. Baudens attributes to the 
circumstances of a rough education, a coarse but abundant diet, and 
great sobriety. From these there resulted a great predominance of the 
muscular system, whilst the nervous system being less developed than 
with the French, they did not suffer as much as the latter, nor were they 
on the one hand so excited or febrile, or on the other so thoroughly 
dejected and prostrated. 

Chloroform was not used at first by the Sardinians, and one of our 
leading army surgeons anvathematised it loudly. The French, on the 
contrary, used it in upwards of thirty thousand cases with uniform suc- 
cess. They had not one accident. Chloroform, M. Baudens says, was 
invaluable to the peculiar constitution of the French soldier. Whilst it 
suppressed pain, it produced a calmness and tranquillity which was most 
favourable to recovery. With the help of this invaluable anasthetic the 
surgeons were also enabled to do what they could not have done without 
it; as, for example, to remove a fragment of shell, weighing 2 kilog. 
150 grammes, from the thigh of a soldier of the 57th Regiment. This 
enormous mass of iron was so buried in the limb that no portion of it 
was visible. The use of chloroform permitted it to be extracted, and the 
limb to be amputated, without the patient suffering any pain; and he 
finally recovered. Surely this is enough to prove the advantages of such 
an important therapeutic agent. 

We cannot conclude our notice of M. Baudens’s remarkable work with- 
out extracting a brief statement which has reference to the sanitary con- 
dition of the Sultan and of his harem. It oceurs in describing the ball 
given by the ambassador of France : 


The Sultan advanced gravely, and with measured steps, into the ball-room, 
looking to the right and left with a calm, impassible, almost absent eye, although 
it was the first time in his life that he was present at such a scene. He took 
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his place on a reserved seat, from whence he seemed to follow with some interest 
the movements of the dancers. I do not know what impression Abdul Medjid 
received from this exhibition of handsome ladies and brilliant dresses, but 
I doubt if that impression was favourable to the emancipation of women 
in Turkey. After about an hour, he withdrew with the same ceremonial. I 
had remarked that his attendants kept a respectful distance from his person; on 
subsequent inquiry, I ascertained that this was not solely out of deference, but 
on account of the Sultan’s antipathy to contact with men, and which may be 
= by the remembrance of the disastrous epidemics so common in the 
t. 

The Sultan at once removes a garment that a man has touched, and never puts 
it on again. It is well known that he is solely waited upon by the women of his 
harem. He never speaks to any one in public; once or twice, to the great sur- 

rise of the rele sao he made an exception in favour of General Larchey. 

e looks at a person for a greater or less length of time, according to the 
amount of respect which he wishes to show him. There are in this dumb 
language of the Padishah shades of intimate sentiment that words cannot ex- 

ress. I was enabled to seize them perfectly at the reception given by the 

ultan to the high functionaries of the empire, on the day of the foot-kissing 
ceremony in the Bairam. The reception lasted upwards-of an hour; Abdu 
Medjid did not condescend to look at more than twenty persons. I remarked 
that there was only a pretence made to kiss the foot, and if at any time the 
person presented was so ignorant of court etiquette as to touch the Sultan’s 
person, a significant gesture at once testified to the sudden and disagreeable 
impression which had come to disturb the sovereign’s reveries. 


The note upon the sanitary state of the Sultan’s harem was not ob- 
tained by M. Baudens directly, but from one of the chief medical officers 
attached to the palace. We cannot, therefore, attach precisely the same 
credit to it that we do to statements authenticated by the writer himself. 
The doctor’s statement, however, was to the effect that the chief affections 
under which the ladies labour were disordinate jealousy, incessantly aroused 
by things which would appear to others of the most trifling character. 
From time to time, for example, they receive small presents, such as a 
box of sweetmeats. In that case it is absolutely necessary that the three 
or four hundred boxes should be absolutely alike, or scenes of violence 
would be enacted which would compromise their health. Almost all of 
them perish young of consumption. M. Baudens’s medical informant 
said he sometimes transmitted to them secretly a few bottles of claret to 
prolong their existence ! 

** Armies,” says M. Baudens, in conclusion, “ are in want of moral ex- 
citements to preserve them from nostalgia and prostration. Religion 
exalted the troops of Godefroi de Bouillon; the spirit of chivalry animated 
the French officers at Fontenoy; the certainty of conquering, upheld by 
a constant succession of victories, sustained the armies of the Empire. It 
was also a moral power that supported our troops during the trying war 
in the Crimea; it was the sentiment of duty that animated our soldiers, 
that never weakened for a single day during the struggle, and was alike 
glorious when opposed to the enemy or to privations and sufferings of al} 
kinds and descriptions. Other armies may have shown as much heroic 
ardour, as much impetuous bravery, as the army of the East; none 
have carried further the principle of stoicism, courage, and contempt of 
death.” 

Aug.—vol. CXL, NO. CCCCLU, 2F 
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THE MINISTER OF TRIGGANESS. 


A TALE OF ZETLAND. 
By Haco Norseman. 


North, ever north! we sailed by night, 

And yet the sky was red with light, 
And purple rolled the deep. 

When morning came, we saw the tide 

Break thundering on the rugged side 
Of Sumburgh’s awful steep ; 

And, weary of the wave, at last 


In Bressay Sound our anchor cast. 
Artoun’s Bothwell. 


Many of our readers have doubtless visited, and we presume all of 
them have heard and read much about that most northerly portion of her 
Majesty’s dominions—the Zetland Islands. A curious spectacle they 

sent to the eyes of the natives of the mainland of Scotland and 

gland! A concourse of islets (in number about one hundred), far out 
of sight of any morsel of terra firma not belonging to their group ; the 
shores rocky and steep, the interior hilly, brown, and turfy; the whole 
treeless, and to the eye accustomed to dwell on the rich foliage and 
hedges of the south, or even on the thick heather-clad hills of the 
Scottish Highlands, barren and bare. Yet on these close-cropped dots on 
the expanse of ocean are to be found many spots of unquestionable 
beauty. The scene of our tale is a place of this description. It is 
situated on one of the most northerly of the cluster—an island about 
twenty miles in length, and not more than eight in breadth, separated 
from the “‘ Mainland” island, and from some of its sister islets by straits 
inconsiderable in width, but possessed by a fierce and rapid tide, which 
renders them impassable at times, even in the mildest weather. The 
creek called Ericsvoe* indents the western coast of this island, which we 
shall designate as K ; facing the south-west, and being defended by 
the ness,t+ which forms its western bulwark, it is exceedingly sheltered, 
and appears to an individual standing at its head—on a spot not elevated 
—simply a large loch. A good-sized mansion-house stands, and has 
stood for many a long year, on the brow of a gentle slope, fronting and 
within a stone’s throw of this voe. In front is a large railed flower- 
garden, containing such floral ornaments and low bushes as the climate 
and weather will permit ; behind, a kitchen-garden, well stocked with 
vegetables; and beyond, sundry fields of rich clover, corn, turnips, and 
other farm produce, rising cn the eastern side toa considerable elevation, 
and forming thus a natural barrier between the manor-farm and the farms 
of the tenantry on the estate. These latter stretch away for a mile or two 
to the northward, eastward, and south-eastward, small huts with scraps of 
corn-land and green pasturage attached to them, here a loch and there a 
burn to vary the scene; and, making a semicircle on the eastern side, 








* A “oe” is a creck or small arm of the sea. 
+ Ness—a cape or narrow neck of land stretching into the sea. 
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from sea-shore to sea-shore, runs the “hill-dyke,” marking the boundary 
of the “¢oon.”* Without this dyke lies nothing but brown hills—the 
“ scattald,” or common pasture land. On certain suitable spots peats 
are cut for the use of the laird and his tenantry, while over the rest, at 
all seasons of the year, sheep and cattle, and invalided horses, wander 
and nibble. Over some ue oh of this must the traveller trudge ere he 
reach any other cultivated domain, and the footpath he will find but a 
sorry one, for it is little used for purposes of import and export, the 
sea being in Zetland, as in Venice, the grand highway and F ann 
fare. Thus Ericsvoe and its laird’s valthiens are well sheltered from 
rough blasts, excepting to the north-westward, from which quarter in 
the savage winter-time fierce gusts will sometimes shake the 7 
stories of the old house, and make its casements rattle. On this 
side, some half a mile from the manor-house, there lies a small sandy- 
bottomed arm of the sea, scarcely sufficiently marked to be called a 
bay or voe, the shores of which display a long, broad beach of the 
whitest sand, apt, if unchecked, to encroach upon the neighbouring 
grass-land. It is a wild place in the time of storms, the huge 
dark waves rolling majestically from the northward past the frown- 
ing cliffs, and the precipitous isolated stackst and holmes burst their 
white-crested contents upon the’ strand with a nvise like thunder, 
audible several miles off, where the stranger would conjecture he was 
listening to the distant discharge of a park of artillery. But how 
changed is the aspect of this place when the storm has abated, and the 
wanderer seeks the sandy beach to gather up the beautiful shells and 
seaweed which the waves have heedlessly left behind them. The deep 
green ocean lies undisturbed before him, giving forth only the very 
gentlest murmur, and sweeping to his feet broad shallow floods like 
cream, with a rushing sound. Overhead float the “‘ maw,” or seagull, the 
red-beaked chalder, and numerous other sea-fowls, shrieking, screaming, 
now skimming along the air within a few feet of the intruder’s head, now 
dipping into the water. In the distance, to the westward, appear the 
northern shores of the “ Mainland” island, lighted up at sunset with 
roseate magnificence, as the great planet seems to go down to his bed in 
the wide Atlantic beyond them, to dance, mayhap, in the Broadway 
of New York, or the busy streets of Melbourne and Auckland! Far on 
the northern horizon, in the centre of the landscape, rises the precipitous 
group of rocks called the ‘‘ Wirna Stacks,” so solitary and secluded, 
fading away.as the dusk gradually descends into sombre obscurity, as 
though they, too, were departing for a trip to the remote antipodes. 
About the middle of the last century the property of Ericsvoe be- 
longed to a Scotch gentleman of the name of Colquhoun. His settle- 
ment on the Zetland Islands had been purely the work of accident. The 
younger son of a Lowland laird, he had studied medicine as his profes- 
sion, and while still a mere youth had taken a temporary appointment as 
surgeon of a Peterhead whaler going to Greenland. The ship had put 








* In Zetland, as well as on the mainland of Scotland, a few huts lying together 
are termed “a town.” 


t Small rocky islets. 
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in to Lerwick* for an addition to her crew, and Colquhoun, finding his 
ion but ill-represented in this town, formed the scheme of obtaining 
is discharge from the vessel on her return from her northern voyage, 
and settling in Lerwick—at least for a time. This scheme he managed 
to carry out. Somehow or other, however, he did not thrive in Lerwick. 
The inhabitants, either from naturally good constitutions, or from a pre- 
ference to keep their money to themselves rather than invest it in whole- 
some drugs, would not lay themselves up sufficiently often to allow of 
the young doctor making a decent livelihood. He was — upon the 
point of deserting the unpatronising shores of Thule when he fell in with 
a young orphan heiress at a ball and succeeded in winning her affections. 
Probably had the young lady possessed any near relatives of sagacity they 
would have dissuaded her from this rash alliance, for Mr. Colquhoun had 
nothing wherewithal to “endow” his wife excepting his rather handsome 
on, and his collection of surgical instruments and apothecaries’ drugs; 
and he had, moreover, begun in Lerwick to develop a not very amiable 
character, and that spirit of “‘ fastness” which young gentlemen of his 
calling, even to this day, very frequently display. However, Miss Hoseason, 
of Ericsvoe, being her own mistress, very properly and sensibly made Mr. 
Colquhoun master of herself and property. 

But even when all the parties to an arrangement have firmly decided 
that it is a wise and proper one, the event not unfrequently gives them 
the lie. Mr. and Mrs. Colquhoun by-and-by began to think they had 
better not have been joined together in the holy bonds of matrimony. 
Of course it was too late to untie the knot, so they made up for the un- 
pleasantness of being obliged to live together until ‘ death them did 
aa by making one another as miserable as possible as long as life and 

ealth permitted. At last, Mrs. Colquhoun died, leaving two children 
behind her—a boy and a girl—the only survivors of a rather large family. 
These had both attained majority at the time when our story commences, 
which was some years after the death of the mother. 

The kirk and manse of the parish were situated some five or six 
miles to the southward, and were separated from Ericsvoe by hills of 
pasturage and peat-banks. During Mrs. Colquhoun’s lifetime the 
minister was a Mr. Fraser, a worthy and conscientious man, who had 
done much to try and reform his unruly neighbours, and, it was said, 
with good result latterly in Mrs. Colquhoun’s case, though he would 
never permit his wife and daughter to visit at ‘ Erics Ha’.” The 
Colquhouns were, however, always welcome guests at the manse of 
Trigganess, for Mr. and Mrs. Colquhoun of course were always “on 
their proprieties” when there. It was seldom, indeed, that the heads of 
the family availed themselves of the minister’s invitations, but the chil- 
dren were frequently to be found at the manse with their little play- 
fellow, Marion Fraser, and the slight education they could boast of 
had been picked up there. Mr. Fraser was much older than Colqu- 
houn, and latterly, on account of his years and failing health, he had 
obtained the consent of the presbytery to his getting an assistant. The 
assistant came—a Mr. Norman Mackintosh, a young Highlander, fresh 
from college and newly licensed. He was pronounced soon by almost 
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* The chief town of Zetland, situated on “Bressay Sound.” 
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every one in K to be an excellent fellow. Stout and stalwart, and 
of stentorian lungs, he could preach, shoot, run, ride, and boat equally 
well, Mackintosh was even a favourite of Colquhoun’s, and when, a few 
years after his arrival, Mr. Fraser died, Colquhoun added his recommen- 
dation, as principal laird of the parish, to the application of Mackintosh 
through some influential friends in the ‘south country,” and obtained 
his appointment as Mr. Fraser’s successor. Soon after this Mrs. Fraser 
and her daughter quitted the manse, and Mackintosh did not press them 
to stay, though he would fain they had done so, They took up their 
abode in a little cottage between their former home and Ericsyoe, which 
Mrs. Fraser canal from the proprietor, a small laird. Many were 
the visits which Norman Mackintosh paid to this cottage, for the dark- 
haired Marion Fraser had already made sad work with his heart, Mr. 
Mackintosh had already informed some of his Highland friends, through 
the medium of the post, that Marion was the most beautiful creature on 
the face of the earth. She had the softest brown eyes, the most glossy 
raven hair, the most graceful little figure ever met’ with in modern 
times! Mr. Mackintosh was desperately jealous, as all true lovers have 
ever been and should ever be, and when he beheld young Hosea Colqu- 
houn in téte-a-téte discourse with the object of his affections, he was 
in the habit of wishing that young gentleman at the deuce in a manner 
quite inconsistent with the ministerial character. Truth to tell, there 
was little reason for this jealousy. The young laird of Ericsvoe was not 
at all prepossessing, either bodily or mentally. He was a squat young 
fellow, with a shock head of sandy hair, and features entirely devoid of 
expression. His education had scarcely extended beyond the simplest 
branches of learning, and each year that rolled over his head he lost 
something he had learned in boyhood, from sheer indolence and want 
of practice. The only feat he could perform with credit was seal 
shooting ; this amusement, together with the smoking of Dutch tobacco, 
and the imbibing of a little of the real “ Hollands,” and occasional 
trips to Lerwick to smuggle these articles of luxury from the Dutch 
fishermen, made up the business of his life. With the management of 
the estate he did not much bother his head, although he was really 
the proprietor now of the greater part of it, with the exception of a few 
marks ‘eft to his sister Charlotte. The whole property had, however, 
been burdened with a large life annuity to Mr. Colquhoun at the 
time of his marriage. Still the old gentleman had as little liking for 
business as his son, and the entire estate would doubtless have gone 
to ruin had they not been fortunate enough to find others to do their 
work for them, 

Most Zetland lairds have a factotum, and this was even more com- 
mon in old times than now. A man named Garthson, foster-brother to 
Mrs. Colquhoun, had always lived at Ericsvoe in this capacity. A smart 
fellow, and able to read, write, and keep accounts, Garthson had speedily 
managed to get Mr. Colquhoun under his thumb. He was soon em- 
ployed to superintend the whole business of the deep-sea fishing of the 
tenantry and the collecting of the rents, repairing of the houses, manage- 
ment of the farm, &c., getting a fair remuneration for his services ; and 
a new house, with plenty of land attached to it, was erected for him 
on the outskirts of the Ha’ farm, near the sandy beach we have described. 
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Here he lived with much more real comfort than his employers, and soon 
became master of a tolerable property in cash and live stock. To do him 
o— he accounted to his master pretty fairly for the rents: doubtless 
was too cautious to do otherwise, for Colquhoun was always alive to 
any attempt to bamboozle him. This man had married a servant from 
the Ha’, and had one son, who, by immemorial Zetland custom, should 
have been named Garth Hoseason, his father’s name being Hosea Garth- 
son. But Mr. Garthson was a progressive genius, and rejecting with 
contempt this remnant of barbaric manners, determined. that his future 
rity should bear the surname of “ Garthson” alone ; he therefore had 
son registered by that name, giving him for Christian name that of 
“Colquhoun.” This young man was some years older than Hosea Col- 
quhoun. His father had taken pains to give him a fair elementary edu- 
cation, and he had picked up a good deal of miscellaneous information 
from books, which Mr. Fraser had lent him. As he grew up, his father 
threw a great portion of the business of the property into his hands, and 
he was, of course, very much respected, at the same time that he was 
secretly not over-well liked by the tenantry, and, in their eyes, he cut a 
much more magnificent figure than ‘* Messter ’Osee,” whom they looked 
upon as rather “‘a fule body.”” Indeed, there was a universally prevalent 
suspicion, not perhaps often openly expressed in language, that ‘“ ’Osee 
Gerrtson” (or “ Messter Gerrtson,” as he was addressed by those honoured 
by him with personal converse) had amassed “ oshins 0’ money,” and that 
at no very distant date might be expected to “buy up” the Colquhoun 
family, and forthwith consign them all to emigration. Colquhoun 
Garthson indeed had long meditated advancing a step or two in the 
social scale. His first step was to ingratiate himself with Miss Colquhoun, 
a young lady of no very great intellect, and no lofty ideas. Could he 
only secure her affections, he might, perhaps, bring her to consent to a 
marriage, at least when her father’s death took place. She had a little 
property in her own right, and there was only her besotted brother 
between her and the estate. He was already much controlled by the 
stronger will and superior intellect of young Garthson, and the latter 
calculated upon getting him entirely into his power in future years, while 
it was extremely probable that his habits would become so much more 
dissipated as to shorten his days. Obviously his wisest course was to 
try and win the affections of Charlotte Colquhoun, and he set about this 
cautiously and guardedly, making gradual advances towards his object. 
If anything occurred to startle Garthson in the pursuit of his game it 
was the arrival of the young minister Mackintosh, or rather the appoint- 
ment of that gentleman to succeed Mr. Fraser. Here was a young man of 
an equal rank to Miss Colquhoun coming to settle in the neighbourhood. 
Was it not very probable he might become her suitor? He con- 
ceived a dislike for Mackintosh immediately, and the reports of the 
country people that “da young minister wiz makin’ up ta Miss Mern 
Fraisher,” did not tend much to remove this dislike. Garthson was very 
susceptible of female charms, and entertained a great admiration for 
Miss Marion, beside whom Miss Colquhoun cut but a sorry figure. Had 
it not been for the small matter of the landed estate, the former lady 
would have been the object of his affections, and he had always buoyed 
himself up with the hope that, in the event of his designs on Miss Col- 
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quhoun not being attended with success, he might be received as a suitor 
by Marion, who would be left in straitened circumstances at her mother’s 
death. So very shortly Garthson hated Mackintosh with a deep and 
sincere hatred, and longed for an opportunity of revenge, After much 
reflection, he conceived a plan of a most demoniacal nature, which 
should rid him at once of the obnoxious Mackintosh and of another for- 
midable obstruction, and put him within a hand’s grasp of the attainment 
of his wishes. 

It was a bright Sunday afternoon in summer, and the congregation 
were issuing from the parish church, where Mackintosh had been dis- 
coursing to them, into the kirkyard without. Groups of the peasantry 
were gossiping as usual at the various wickets, stopping to observe the 
few gentry and salute them as they passed along. Colquhoun Garthson 
came out alongside of Hosea Colquhoun—an ungainly figure, attired in 
an old great-coat and a rabbit-skin cap, with the ears im an elevated 
position, of which he was very proud, for he had made it himself. 

‘*Noo,” whispered Garthson to his companion, “ ye should offer yer 
‘airm to Miss Fraser before he gets it.” 

This remark evidently had reference to some previous conversation ; 
and indeed, in their solitary walk from Ericsyoe that morning, the young 
plotter had been endeavouring to impress on Hosea that Miss Fraser 
especially disliked Mackintosh, and shrank from his attentions; that she 
undoubtedly cherished a secret attachment to the young laird, and that 
every sentiment of gratitude and gallantry called upon him to save 
her from persecution, even at the expense of a deadly feud with the 
young pastor. At the moment of the whisper, Mackintosh was ad- 
vancing to meet Mrs. and Miss Fraser at one of the kirkyard gates. 
Forward dashed the valiant Hosea, unmindful of anything but the 
promptings of his subtle adviser, and pushed rudely between Miss Fraser 
and Mackintosh, who had already taken the mother’s arm, and was 
extending his unoccupied one to the young lady. 

‘‘ Miss Marion, ye’ll take my airm, winna ye?” exclaimed the wearer 
of the rabbit-skin, in his loudest tones, 

“Thank you, no, Mr. Hosea,” replied Marion, starting back, half 
terrified at the young man’s extraordinary manner. ‘ Mr. Mackintosh 
has already kindly offered me his.”’ 

“Never mind him!” shouted Hosea, getting more excited; ‘ ye’ll take 
mine, you know. We understand ane anither, ye ken; ye'll take mine, 
my dear.” 

* Most certainly she'll do nothing of the kind, sir,” cried Mackintosh, 
his Celtie blood boiling within him, and quite dispersing all thoughts of 
the solemn offices he had been performing. ‘ Your conduct is most 
improper and unbecoming, sir, Take your arm off immediately. Do you 
hear?” And, in spite of the remonstrances of Mrs. Fraser, he shook off 
Hosea. And when the latter, in mad fury, aimed a stroke at Mackintosh 
with a stick he carried, that gentleman snatched it, broke it in two, and 
threw the pieces back at him, exclaiming, “ You drunken scoundrel! 
couldn’t you remain at home and find vent there for your tipsy 
humours ?” 

Hosea then slunk off, and Mackintosh, rather ashamed of the parg he 
had played, though conscious he was in the right, departed with the ladies. 
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The congregation had of course been spectators of this scene, and 


Colquhoun Garthson took pains to impress it on their memories. On the 
walk homewards he mentioned to several of the gossips from separate 
districts that Mackintosh was known to hate the young laird desperately 
in consequence of his being preferred to him by Miss Fraser. And in the 
various “ toons ” that evening the conversation was entirely on the subject 
of the quarrel between “‘ Messter ’Osee an’da young minister,” and many 
were the speculations as to “ what wid be the end o’t a’.” 

On the day following this, Hosea Colquhoun was induced by young 
Garthson to accompany him for a forenoon walk. It was a brilliant, 
beautiful, cloudless oy the gentle sea-breeze from the south-west temper- 
ing the air. Sauntering along the eastern shores of the voe, they iingered 
for a few moments on the beach to play duck-and-drake along the smooth, 
shining water, and then ascended slowly to the south-east. They reached 
the top of a high hill, so elevated that Eriesvoe, the sand, the Wirna- 
stacks on one side, and Trigganess, with its kirk and manse, on the other, 
seemed to lie at their feet. Far on either side lay the sea, flowing between 
the numerous islands, placid, and apparently undisturbed, save where the 
portion of it glistening in the sun’s rays betrayed a gentle ripple. Along 
the shores women were gathering sea-ware for the manufacture of “ kelp,” 
their voices and even conversation being frequently distinctly audible ; 
the children screamed and laughed, and the dogs barked joyously around 
the almost totally deserted cottages, and im the remote north glistened 
the sails, and occasionally sounded faint the departing “‘ tooing ” of the 
‘ looder-horns”’* of the lords and masters of those dames, infants, and 
curs, as they bore slowly away to the “ haaf,” or deep-sea fishing. It 
was a pleasant and reviving scene, and even our pedestrians, familiar as 
it was to them, thought it so. 

“It is a cheerful sight,” Hosea observed more than once, with em- 
phasis. ‘ By jingo, Colquhoun, it maks ane tired o’ doin nothin’ when 
he sees a’ yon bits o’ bodies wirkin’ awa’ sae happy. Faith, I think I'll 
gi’ up this life an’ tak to somethin’ usefu’.” 

“ Hear him!” said Colquhoun, with a half-sneer—* hear till him! 
Why, man, ye should ha’ been a poet, or,” he added, with a bitterer 
sneer, “a minister! Muckle ye can do, or hae to do!” 

Hosea gave a sort of half-sigh. ‘* Weel, that’s true aneuch. Ho, hi, 
hum, I feel very tired, man; which, according to Garthson’s expe- 
rience, he usually was on such occasions. He continued stretching him- 
self as they walked onward, and Garthson proposed shortly that they 
should sit down and rest under a brae. ‘They did so, and in less than 
ten minutes Hosea had dropped fast asleep. 

“‘ He’s safe for half an hour,” muttered the other. He gently raised 
his companion’s body a bit, and pulled his cap a little higher off his 
brows, but keeping him in such a posture as to avoid the rays of the 
sun, Then he went and stood at a little distance from him in the pos- 
ture of one coming up the hill from the southward, observed him atten- 








* Looder-horn, a large cow’s horn, prepared to act as an instrument of com- 
munication between boats at the “haaf” in thick weather, or to give notice of 
approach to the shore. Sometimes it is playfully sounded as a sort of musical 
farewell on departure. Sounding it is termed “ tooing,” for the sound it emits 
resembles to0-0-0-0. 
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tively, and, seeming satisfied with the scrutiny, departed in the direction 
of Trigganess. ) 

Norman Mackintosh was also abroad that forenoon. “I’m going 
shooting up the hill,” he told his servant. ‘ Young Garthson tells me 
there’s some good rabbit-shooting up by Trigga-loch, and I half expect 
to meet him there about this time.” : 

He walked slowly in the direction of the loch, which was concealed 
from view of the manse by intervening braes. It was a solitary place, 
gloomy even in a morning like this. The loch was a small one, wy 
shallow along the shores, which were narrowly bordered with fine gravel. 
The adjoining hills, black and peaty, hung over and became reflected in 
its bosom, on which only one solitary sea-fow! floated, and as the intruder 
approached it rose with a faint scream, and soared away. About the 
middle of the water there was a diminutive islet, connected with the 
shore by stepping-stones placed widely apart, and on this islet mouldered 
away the ruins of an ancient Pictish castle, or rather hovel. 

“ What a spot for a hermit,” thought Mackintosh, 4 or for a being cut 
off from his fellow-men and banished for some awful crime beyond the 
pale of society! Here a man might become penitent and humbled. 
Truly, though, I know not but that he might become more desperate. 
Shall I awaken the echoes with a few grains of harmless powder? Per- 
haps in the crannies of yonder once lordly edifice there may be lurking 
some morsel of vitality more substantial than a spider or bluebottle. 
Here goes!” He was on the point of lifting the gun to his shoulder, 
when he was arrested by a voice behind him pronouncing his name. He 
turned round, and saw Colquhoun Garthson. 

** Good mornin’, sir,” said the latter. ‘ Fine mornin’, is it no’? Saw 
ye onything that ye were gaen’ to shoot ?” 

“Good morning to you, Garthson. No, nothing; I was merely 
going to have a bit of useless blaze, and shall be very glad if you can 
direct me, as you promised, to some more exciting sport. I am very 
much inclined, however, to suspect your rabbit-warren is a fanciful thing, 
for I’ve been wandering over these braes for two or three years now, and 
ought to know every peat o’ them, but rabbits have I never seen one.” 

‘“‘T can assure you, Mr. Mackintosh,” replied Garthson, with his most 
respectful demeanour, ‘ I’m no’ mistaken aboot the rabbits. Just follow 
the road I gi’ you; geen saftly, an’ ye’ll nab ane or twa. But they're 
very shy, an’ ye maun be wary. Creep saftly up yon sheep’s-gate, keep 
yer een open, an’ see if I’m no’ tellin’ you truth.” 

And he directed Mackintosh to take the road up the hill leading to 
Ericsvoe, by which he had himself just descended. Up went Mackin- 
tosh, saying, “Don’t you go before me, then;” and Garthson followed 
him gently, In about five minutes, “It is, indeed!” Mackintosh ex- 
claimed—* it is, indeed! Now hush! I’ll have him!” He lifted his 
long fpwling-piece to his shoulder, took aim at the animal he seemed to 
see before him with elevated ears, and—fired. A deep groan came down 
the hill-side which appalled the young man and filled his soul with 
horror. He rashed forward, and there lay the lifeless body of Hosea 
Colquhoun, weltering in the blood which poured through the ragged 
skin-cap from his shattered skull ! 

“Oh, Mr. Mackintosh!” exclaimed the wily Garthson with well- 
feigned horror, ‘* what have you done! What have you done!” 
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“ What have I done?” groaned the miserable young man. “Oh, 
Heaven, who could have foreseen this? How could this have hap- 
” 
“‘ Weel, it looks odd,” replied Garthson, with such a significant em- 
is in his tone that the other started and looked fixedly at him. 
“ Puir fellow,” he continued, bending over the body, “he'll never see 
ight more.” 

“The dreadful thing is how difficult it will be to explain it to the 

people,” exclaimed Mackintosh, the squabble of yesterday in the kirk- 
ard recurring to his mind. He was certain this was the subject of 
Garthson’s thoughts also, ‘Such a strange and unaccountable acci- 
dent,” he added, ‘“‘and none but you to corroborate my tale.” The 
moment he had said this he shuddered, and his heart grew cold within 
him, for Garthson actually laughed—laughed with bitterness and sareasm. 
“I!” he eried, ‘“‘ what can I say on the subject? Was I beside 
ou? and how could I tell you would fire so recklessly and shoot a man? 
Man! the folk widna’ believe me if | swore to any sic lee. Ye ken best 
hoo ye'll explain it. They'll think it odd, surely, that the very first time 
e should meet him after yer wirds wi’ him he should dee by yer hand. 
Ma be it’ll look odder in a minister than in anither body !” 
he truth seemed to dawn on Mackintosh: it came mingled with 
rage, and, alas! with despair too. ‘ Villain !’’ he cried, “I more than 
= you know more of this matter than I do. I fully believe you 
wish to ruin me. Oh, Heavens! what a situation !”’ 

“* Ye needna’ look sae fierce,” retorted Garthson ; “if ony ane came by 
—_ noo they would lippin* ye were gaen to shutt me too. I advise you 
to flee.” 

Mackintosh scarcely heard him; he stood apart praying, his face 
clasped in his hands, the big drops oozing through his fingers. He saw 
nothing but ruin, degradation, death before him if he remained and 
trusted to the evidence of this scoundrel. It seemed to him the only 
course he could take was to leave the island at once, and seek refuge out 
of the country altogether. Turning, therefore, upon the fellow, he 
thundered, ‘God, I believe, will yet permit us to meet at a time when 
my innocence shall be established, and your villany made public. Till 
then you shall not see me again.” He cast the gun from him, and fled 
down the hill with impetuosity. Hastening towards Mrs. Fraser’s 
cottage, he saw Marion in the garden, and beckoned to her. She came 
out to meet hina, half-terrified by his look and gestures. In a few 
hurried words, but in such a manner as to startle her least, he told her 
what had happened, and that he must fly immediately. Horror-strack 
at this resolve, she implored him not to adopt such a course, pointing out 
that to remain and meet an examination would be the surest way of esta- 
blishing his innocence—to fly would only leave behind an unquestioned 
belief in his guilt. ) 

** Dearest,” said Mackintosh, “my mind is made up. To remain, 
trusting to that fellow’s statement, would, I know, be my ruin. Were I 
to escape the penalty of the law, I should have lost, at least, all weight 
with my congregation, every prospect of being respected and of doing 
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good in my profession. My unfortunate passion of yesterday has done 
all. I must fly. Elsewhere, I trust, I shall succeed in some other 
employment; I have youth, strength, and education. Remain true to 
me, and trust that the day will not be far distant when I shall write to 
assure ~ of my having attained a good position in some other land, 
and ask you to join me, Till then, farewell!” He wrung her hand, 
and departed without further adieu, for they could be seen from the 
windows of the house. He rushed to his own house, dashed up the 
stairs, took money from his desk, and hurried out again. Walking 
rapidly southward for a mile or so, he hired a boat at the point where the 
sound between K and the “ Mainland” isle is narrowest, and reached 
the latter island in about half an hour. There he procured a horse, 
which conveyed him to a small bay on the west side, where he knew 
Dutch herring-vessels were wont to lie for the purposes of smug- 
gling. According to his calculations, some of these vessels were 
about to return to Holland; he easily obtained a passage in one of them, 
and was landed in the latter country within a week. Immediately on his 
arrival, he wrote to Marion and to his parents in the Highlands, giving 
to the latter a full explanation of the circumstances which had induced 
him to take such a remarkable step ; and intelligence from the Zetland 
Islands travelling to the mainland of Scotland very tardily in those days, 
his parents were quite unaware of what had taken place until they re- 
ceived his letter. His father replied, blaming the rashness of this pro- 
ceeding, but in mild terms, for in his secret heart he looked on the matter 
in much the same light that his son had done, feeling certain that had 
the young man remained to meet the powers of the law his chances of 
proving his innocence would have been but small. The old gentleman 
learned at Aberdeen that the supposed murder had created a great sensa- 
tion in the islands. In this city he met with Mrs. and Miss Fraser, who 
had quitted Zetland to take up their residence there. Mackintosh was 
known to have had an interview with Marion previous to his flight, and 
the Frasers’ continued residence in K could not fail to be most dis- 
agreeable. Indeed, as might have been expected, the young lady had been 
examined by certain worthies from Lerwick, and there were not wanting 
some who believed the statement she represented herself to have received 
from Mackintosh. But of course, at Erics Ha’ and among the tenantry, 
universal credence was given to Colquhoun Garthson’s tale of how he 
had left Hosea in the hills near ‘Trigga-loch and gone a little way off for 
the purpose of visiting a cottage ; how he had seen Mackintosh at a little 
distance going northward with his gun ; how, fearing another altercation 
between him and the young laird, he had returned immediately, but only 
arrived in time to hear the report of the gun, to find Hosea lifeless and 
bloody, and to see the minister hurrying away. The hue and cry had 
been raised somewhat, but not farther south than to Edinburgh; and 
Marion and the elder Mackintosh were soon able to inform Norman that 
the matter had been almost entirely hushed up. ‘The former wrote all 
affection and hope, looking forward to the time as not far distant when 
Mackintosh should have gained a position equal to that which he had 
lost ; the latter urged industry and perseverance, and commanded him 
not to think of returning to Scotland, but rather to seek a home in one 
of our colonies. He could do little for the young man in a pecu- 
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niary way, for he was only a small Highland farmer, with many other 
children. 
Despairing of making a livelihood in the foreign country he had 
te—for he was wholly ignorant of the language— Mackintosh 
proceeded to London. Here fortune did not favour him as he had antici- 
pated, and, after trying some very disagreeable and unpromising occupa- 
tions, he enlisted in the Regiment of Foot. He did not consider it 
necessary to change his name; it was impossible to conceal the fact of 
his being a Scotchman, and “ Norman Mackintosh” was too common an 
appellation for one of that country to excite any suspicion. Moreover, 
the regiment was about to go abroad. He did not inform his relatives 
and Marion of the new occupation he had entered upon, lest it should pain 
them ; he contented himself with telling them he had obtained employ- 
ment which he hoped would soon make him independent, and enable him 
to claim Marion’s hand. Young and sanguine, he buoyed himself up with 
the hope of being able to procure a commission by his merits. Mean- 
time, during a residence of a few years in Gibraltar and in garrison in 
England, his education, good and soldierly conduct, and steadiness, had 
raised him to the rank of sergeant. Indeed, he began to believe that 
nature had intended him for this profession rather than for the one he had 
been bred to and so abruptly driven from. Just at that time our Canadian 
possessions were convulsed with that struggle.which the gallant Wolfe 
so gloriously terminated. Mackintosh’s regiment was despatched to join 
that general’s army in the summer of 1759. In the grand events of that 
famous autumn morning on the heights of Abraham it played a con- 
spicuous part, and many a Frenchman fell beneath the young sergeant’s 
hand. The exertions of the brave were crowned with success, and though, 
alas! the beloved commander lay dying on the ground, the sounds of 
“ They run !—they run !” rang in his ears—words not less welcome to him 
than his death reprieve would have been. When the fight was over and 
the British colours waved proudly over the walls of Quebec, Mackintosh 
was sent for by his colonel. ‘Sergeant Mackiutosh,” said that officer, 
“your conduct has given me much satisfaction; I was a personal witness 
of your gallant bearing. I have therefore sent in your name to General 
Townshend, and doubt not you will obtaiz your promotion.” Norman 
bowed his acknowledgments and withdrew, confident that his grand hopes 
were about to be realised; and in a very few months he found himself 
appointed to a vacant ensigney. He continued in active service until the 
September of the year following, when Montreal fell. Soon after that 
event Mackintosh obtained his company, and returned to Britain. He 
hastened to Scotland, and stood before Marion Fraser a bronzed and 
weather-beaten soldier, very different from the supple young minister who 
had parted with her on that miserable day in the garden of Trigganess. 
Miss Fraser, however, found no difficulty in identifying the young captain, 
and did not fora moment attempt to represent him to her friends as a 
— seeking to obtain her hand under false pretences. They were 
appily wedded in her new home in Aberdeen; nor did the memory of 
the mournful past, nor the bruises and cuts of later days, prevent the 
bridegroom from performing the ‘“ Hieland fling” and several “ Eight- 
reels,” and other mysteries of the Terpsichorean art, with great éclat. 
But Mackintosh did not make Scotland the home of his life, though he 
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had determined on retiring from active service. Along with his pretty 
wife, her mother, his father, and some other members of his family, he 
returned to the country in which he had gained distinction and won. his 
commission. On a pleasant farm in Upper Canada, at that time almost 
beyond the pale of the civilised circle, the Mackintosh family settled and 
spent their days. Norman Mackintosh, it is said—happy though his 
present lot was—sometimes thought regretfully of the old times in the 
manse of Trigganess, and he once or twice expressed to his wife a wish 
that he had taken some steps to confront that despicable plotter—of the 
full success of whose schemes he was well aware—and oblige him to do 
him justice. But such regrets passed rapidly away. He had around 
him those he loved; to their eyes his innocence was clear, and in his 
more rational moments he felt he had nothing more to desire. Nor had 
he reason to accuse himself of a great sin in so hastily casting away the 
title to lead his fellow-men to holier thoughts as a preacher of the Gospel. 
Nay, he could not help believing that Providence had put it in his power 
to be more actively useful in the new vocation he had been driven to. He 
could contrast his present state of mind favourably with its former con- 
dition, when a young, impetuous, thoughtless lad, he had, as a means of 
livelihood, adopted a profession for which he was wholly unsuited, and 
presumed to show others how their passions were to be curbed ere he had 
mastered his own. For “sorrow is better than laughter; and by the 
sadness of the countenance the heart is made better.” Of course we need 
scarcely add that Mrs. Norman Mackintosh had a great many beautiful 
children; and, if we are not misinformed, their descendants are to this 
day loyal Canadian subjects of her Most Gracious Majesty. 

We have hinted that Colquhoun Garthson was successful in his 
schemes. ‘That is to say, he got what he wanted; but whether it gave 
him the satisfaction he expected is quite another question. We doubs 
it. He wedded a silly wife who cared little for him, and had all the fail- 
ings of her race; he became the father of children who worried and took 
advantage of him, for they inherited their qualities of head and heart 
from him. Disliked by his wife, by his children, by his poate 
despised by his brother lairds, he could not be said to lead a merry life. 
He lived to an old age, though, becoming more hard-hearted every year, 
and died regretted by none. His successors speculated with the property 
and lost it, and it has long since passed into other hands. 
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EVALLA. 
By W. Beirpy BaTeman. 


I. 


THE MEETING, 


Ir the reader will follow us to the secluded hamlet of Eversley, 
he will discover as pleasant a country spot as earth can show. Not 
where lofty towers rise, fabled in story—not where Spanish lattices 

at midnight to the dreamy touch of the guitar, nor by streams 
where the flying feet of Italian girls dash through ethereal dances— 
but amid fertile English lands, where civilised arts have shed their 
blessing and left no bane, amid villagers as unsophisticated as the soil 
that they till, and, like that soil, ever plain and primitive. At the highest 
int of view stands the rustic church, a castellated edifice, and great to 
look upon, with strange writings on the walls, and strauger figures carved 
within its niches. On one side a park, a lordly manor ; on the other the 
common, the pond, the donkeys asleep in the sun, the gossips chattering 
in the shade, the beadle, solemn and portentous, but dropsical withal, 
sitting at rest upon the stocks, the blacksmith driving fiery sparks into 
the high road, the village idiot struggling away from teasing boys who 
drag him to the pump. And then the churchyard, recording none but aged 
deaths, as the human fruit fell ripe of its own accord from the tree of life; 
there was the churchyard whose tombstones people sat upon all day, and 
talked of mundane things, of Chloe’s passion for the barber thereanent, or 
Flora by Lothario-squire undone, but in which churchyard, when night- 
time came, the villagers passed with fear, and started as the gate clicked 
afterthem. Beyond, a semicircular line of trees, fir and beech, shut in the 
landscape, sparing the eye the continual strain of an extended view, and 
as their branches yielded to the winter storm they sounded like frothy 
waves on a troubled shore, while to the breeze of summer-time they bent 

with a gentler murmur : 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 


That to the sleeping woods all night 
Hummeth a quiet tune. 


With its woods and waters, its flowers and fruits, its blue sky breathing 
with the song of many a bird, it was a country home where the living 
might “ fleet time carelessly as they did in the golden world,” where the 
dying might feel no final pang, but pass unconsciously to the inevitable 
future ! 

And here, amid these pastoral scenes, it would seem that the bright-eyed 
deity, Happiness, might make her errant heart content. For is not she 
a wanderer, the veriest vagrant on earth’s highway, a vagabond bird of 
passage, a restless jade, “one foot on sea, and one on shore, to one 
thing constant never ;” a vague phantom impelled by some impalpable 
policeman perpetually to “move on ;” without a local habitation or a 
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name ; a dream that all would clasp, but whose coquettish form eludes us 
ever; a phantasm touching like the bee on every flower only to leave a 
deeper void in parting? To such pastoral scenes have poets given happi- 
ness as an heirloom. We will search for the envied essence in the pretty 
hamlet of Eversley. We shall often stumble on it, oftenest when we 
cease to seek it, but never hold it long; and when its pinions seem most 
firmly bound, and its presence scbdibed an enduring and immutable 
thing, then shall its plumes be sleeked for the wildest, and, perhaps, an 
eternal flight ; when forgotten as an imaginary spirit of the past it shall 
appear like a rainbow smiling through the storm, giving a silver lining 
to life’s cloud, bearing hope and repose in its bosom, and planting them 
prodigally in human hearts as it passes by. 

If unhappiness existed at Eversley, Nature was ever busy to sym- 
pathise and to soothe! She at least did her best in shedding bee glories ~ 
round to attune humanity to gentleness, and fill man’s heart with beau- 
tiful thoughts. Socrates said that we should render ourselves beautiful to 
approach the beautiful, and here Earth, like a fond mistress, had assumed 
her sweetest aspect and gayest robes to charm her mortal lord. The 
spring-time was so crisp and clear, the summer so rich in luxuriant 
foliage, the autumn so alone with its purple leaves and golden harvests, 
even old winter, though he came not without his icy pangs, still turned 
his churlish chiding into merry laughter by the Christmas fireside, and 
Eversley passed on unchanged and unchanging from season to season, 
but little troubled by the great world rolling on beyond. 

It was September now, the time of brilliant moonlight and harvest- 
home, but at mid-day the sun retained all the fiery heat of June, and 
labourers wiped the sweat from their brows and fell asleep in the shade 
after their frugal meal. The reapers had been busy, and were collected 
together silently and indolently under an overhanging oak for the enjoy- 
ment of a brief repose, when a retriever and a couple of pointers dashed 
over the gate of the wheat-field, and the two latter began to search for 
game in obedience to their instinct. They were soon followed by the 
sportsmen, a gamekeeper in velveteen, and a youth in shooting habili- 
ments that bore a foreign guise, speaking rather of the French chasseur 
or the German Jager than the tame pursuer of partridges in Suffolk. 
There was, however, no affectation in the costume, which had been evi- 
dently worn from habit, until the bearer was unconscious of its peculiarity, 
and even the difference that marked its un-English character consisted of 
details so trifling that they would scarcely permit explanation. His figure 
was tall and well-knit, his complexion bronzed by exposure, and there 
was a certain wild freedom in his blue eyes that spoke of an untamed 
spirit, and a habit of self-reliance in danger not visible in the continual 
habitant of crowded cities. There is an air peculiar to some men, 
something indefinable, that has been remarked in the lion-hunter, in the 
Red Indian, in the old soldier of many campaigns; it was evident in an 
instant in Alfred Helmet, the youth who now flung himself lazily on the 
sward beside the reapers—an air of superiority often innate in those of 
commanding will, who have really little to command. 

“Come, Mark,” he said, addressing a short, stout man with a dark, 
keen eye, “ what tale has the game-bag to tell ?” 

Mark, before he replied, glanced round in search of his companion. 
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“ Here he is,” he answered at last. “Here, Jack, bring the bag, and 
show the master what we have done.” 

Jack was a tall, meagre mortal, wiry but wan, with a military air, and 
the profoundest obeisance always ready for Alfred Helmet, who was a 
much more liberal master than he had ever met before. He disengaged 
the bag from his loins, and proceeded to arrange the spoil in line upon 
the grass, carefully sleeking the feathers of each bird with the greatest 
ceremony as he laid it out in state. 

“Eleven partridges and a landrail,” said Jack, glancing at Mark 

ve, the k , to make sure that his arithmetic was correct, 

“ Yes, Jack,” said Mark, “ right for once ; and not so bad either, with 

the ground as dry as a tavern-table, and no scent for the dogs. Here, 
Bessy, poor girl,” he added, calling the favourite pointer, “come and 
- have a crust with the master; surely you have done your work this hot 
day !” 
"The arrival of a boy with a hamper of provision interrupted the con- 
versation, and various refreshing viands being spread upon a snow-white 
cloth, Alfred Helmet, the keeper, and the boy in attendance, were speedily 
engaged in the mid-day meal. The good old ale circulated briskly, 
and the remains of the repast were on the verge of disappearing in the 
wallet of Mark Margrove, when another person approached the group. 

Listlessly opening the gate instead of passing over it, and shutting it 
as leisurely—with a vague, abstracted look that seemed to take in every- 
thing at a glance, though engaged elsewhere in other dreams, in other 
thoughts—the new comer, as we have said, approached the party. He 
was thin even to meagreness, his eyes bright but hollow, his dress care- 
less; but, as he raised his hat to welcome the coolness of the shade, he 
bared a forehead as white as marble, and of that massive build which 
bespeaks the seat of no ordinary intelligence. No indifferent garment 
could quench the dignity of those chiselled features. He was a hand- 
some Diogenes, as cynical, but as true. 

Alfred Helmet did not notice him at first, but ke gazed upon the re- 
clining figure of the sportsman for several instants in mute astonishment, 
and then broke into a low, subdued laugh. 

“ Alfred!” he exclaimed, at length, “may I perish for ever if I 
thought to find you here! Have you fallen from the clouds? Have 
you descended in a balloon ? Or what, in the name of all the gods, has 
brought you from romantic Italy to homely Suffolk ?” 

** What!” said Alfred, rising to his feet, “ do I actually behold Willie 
Wilders ?” 

“ No less a person,” was the reply. And they embraced each other 
with foreign energy, to the astonishment of the reapers, who looked on 
Open-mouthed. 

Alfred filled the glasses again, and made Willie Wilders drink three 
bumpers in succession—most religiously accompanying him, it must be 
added—before he allowed another word to be uttered. 

“If this had happened in France,” said Willie, “ among those golden 
vineyards of Burgundy, where I left you drunk with wine and nature, 
it would have seemed real—a scene in a vaudeville—* but here / - 

“ Ah,” interrupted Alfred, ‘our skies are dull, but we learn to love 
them. J am living at a roadside inn,—Blue Boar, fat landlady, sleepy 
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ow Bow yru beef on Sundays, and pork the rest of the week—yet I 
am happy !” 

“Yes,” said Willie, “‘while living in the present you transfer your 
being to the past. But this is no time for metaphysical subtleties ; let 
us go together, and we will talk as we wander, By the heaven above 


us, I never thought my quiet life would have been startled by your 


ition.” 

“‘ Tell me your adventures, then, since we parted,” said Alfred. 

“T will,” replied Willie, “in a breath. e travelled together; I left 
you in Burgundy, and wandered home. I found no relation that suited 
my taste on arriving in England, so I began the life of a vagabond. 
I travelled everywhere: money was no particular object. By acci- 
dent I dropped down here upon an old house—chiteau we should have 
called it in France, for I have forty rooms anda ghost—and the quietude 

leased me. Few people can endure repose, J love it !’’ 

“The ghost was the attraction,” said Alfred, laughingly. “I know 
you, Willie, still romantic as of old, and as shy as birds in October.” 

“ Innocent or guilty,” replied Willie, “ you shall not leave me. What! 
—the Blue Boar!—Diable! I have wines and books as old as the 
Deluge, a fat butler, and a sea-coal fire, and a housekeeper with any 
number of chins! Come!” 

“Please your honour the reapers want ‘ largess,’” said Mark, touching 
his hat, with an apology for intruding. 

Alfred Helmet threw them some money at once. They seemed to 
look at Willie so hard that he noticed it. 

“ What!” he said, ‘ must J sacrifice to the bloodthirsty Nimrod too, 
and encourage the slaughter of innocent birds of the air, and four-footed 
animals that in life are lovely to look upon?” He threw them, however, 
a coin that they were not disappointed to receive in spite of his words. 
And then he added: “ You know, of course, that your old companion 
lives near here—Evalla, the playmate of your childhood, whom you used 
to quarrel with at least three times a day, and who required so much 
kissing to make it up ?” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Alfred, rather more thoughtfully; “she is married. 
I have not seen her yet; but the farm is near, is it not ?” 

‘If you can abandon your killing and mutilating of God’s works for 
one afternoon,” replied Willie, “I will show you the house.” 

“‘ Agreed,”’ said Alfred. 

They left the fields, and diverged into the high road. A very short 
walk brought them to a gateway, whence a quaint old farm-house was 
visible, surrounded by extensive granaries, valuable stacks of corn and 
hay, and a good store of lowing kine. 

Willie led him into the hall with the unceremonious disposition that 
characterises the country gentleman. 

A tall female, with large, black, dreamy eyes, with marble features 
and commanding form, rose upon their entrance. 

“ Mrs. Castelmaine,” said Willie Wilders, “I have brought back your 
old friend Alfred Helmet.” 

“ Alfred!” she exclaimed, hurrying forward, and then stopping sud- 
denly and offering her hand. ‘“ Alfred Helmet !” 

“ Yes, yes, Evalla!” 
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AN INTERLUDE, 


Wuewn Charles Ravenstone died, in the year of our Lord 1822, he 
left issue a certain only son named Randol ph —a young man but 
lately of age, of a goodly stature, on Cpe brigh ght, clear eye, chesnut 
hair, and of pleasant eapeet withel He had the spirit and strength of 
a lion united with the gentleness of the lamb in di ition. His genius 
was erratic. Oft-times he took a studious mood, and “ under the shade of 
melancholy boughs” would “waste and neglect the creeping hours of 
Time.” is iter must be altered. He would be a student—burn 
t er in meditation among the galleries of his father’s 
dwelling—dream poetry, and write verses, forsooth,—after the second 
bottle of claret. The be-sonneted moon, however, not — such 
inspiration as seemed likely to command immortality, Randolph con- 
cluded that writing was not his forte. It was an inactive existence after 
all. A friend expounded to him the glories of the turf, the jocund life 
of jockeyism, the chances and the odds.. Randolph was “put on” a 
certainty, believed in it, and lost a cool thousand or two. The irrefra- 
ts with which his friend proved that success was certain 

“next time” failed to convince him, and he escaped from the meshes. 
“ Vanities!’ the reader will exclaim. Yes; but a true story all the 
same, acted hourly on many a stage. Then the much-sounding sea 
must have its turn, and Randolph built him a yacht, and went therein 
to see the glad Mediterranean, and the blue skies that _— over Italy. 
He arrived at Naples; and this was a serious journey, for, by reason of 
certain letters from England, he became acquainted with the family of 
the De Ricci, a decayed but once noble race, who possessed now only 
the ancestral name, and a crumbling palace with half a dozen of its hun- 
dred apartments furnished for their habitation. LEvalla, the daughter, 
however, was beautiful as a dream. The first moment Randolph saw 
her, he fell in love. At the second interview he resoved to learn Italian, 
so the yacht was laid up. Within a short period she was his wife. Pity 
that real life, like your theatre-tale, cannot end with a marriage—can- 
= like a fairy story, leave the hero and heroine to be happy for ever 

r! 

As if anything had any end! As if humanity were not bound in one 
eternal chain, whereof no link can break without making the whole frame 
vibrate, while the earth itself, poised in air, recoils from the weight even 
of a human footstep. Randolph married her, and while she loved him 
with the undivided affection of one who hazards all upon the die, HE 
watched her with that less demonstrative, but concentrated attachment 
that an Englishman alone can lavish upon an object on whom his heart 
is set. Randolph gave her his whole heart without reserve. The man- 
ners of his countrywomen had always been too formal and too cold 
to please his taste. Her perfect abandon charmed him ; her inability to 
make a secret of her love, her anxiety if he looked sad, her j joy if he were 
gay, her tears if he seemed harsh, her happy look when he kissed those 
tears away—all made this epoch a millennium for Randolph as well as for 
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her. So the weeks flew away, and the months, and a year! And then 
she became a mother—for an hour or two—and lived to clasp -her 
daughter in her arms, and fix her lips on his in one long, long, long 

ing kiss—a kiss such as the dying give who shall embrace no more 
m the guise of clay, in the world we know. The millennium of a few 
months was past. 

The life of a motherless girl must always have vicissitudes of some 
kind, and the child Evalla, named after her mother, whom Randolph 
worshipped in his memory as a departed saint, was destined to know 
various changes. Her father Randolph, conscious as he was of his deep 
-affection, had loved Evalla even more than he knew. Her death caused 
a blank in his existence that nothing could compensate. Her shadow 
was always near him, her phantom-voice always ringing in his ear, until 
at last he followed her to the grave as if he were merely-entering another 
chamber, or joining an absent friend. 

Evalla, their dark-eyed child, was taken back to the old palace that 
had seen her mother’s infancy, her father’s nuptials, and there she lived 
with her two relations, san blind from age, to learn what she could, 
and amuse herself as best she might. At length, when she was about 
sixteen, her cousin Alfred Helmet arrived, taking Naples on his way in 
the continental tour that forms and finishes an English education. An 
introductory letter brought him to the old palace of the De Ricci, and 
there he soon became an established inmate. The old people had little 
society, so Alfred and Evalla became solitary playmates, and vowed vows, 
and swore eternal hatred and never-dying love in the same breath. They 
often wandered, too, about the uninhabited apartments of the chAteau of 
an evening ; and when they opened some creaking door or other a bat 
would flap in their faces, or an owl loom away from the open casement, 
upon which Evalla must scream and hide her face in her hands, and 
Alfred felt as proud as a knight-errant while he comforted her, and 
laughed, and escorted her back to the saloon where her grandmother was 

ring over her missal. They would have been lovers, but being about 
his age, she of course felt herself much older than a mere boy like Alfred 
—she thought she was quite a woman, in fact; and though afraid of 
bats and owls, and possessed of nervous notions that the old palace was 
haunted, she was too womanly (she thought) to love a boy, though 
he did protect her; and, at all events, she was too proud to own it in any 
ease. Alfred was called home not long after, and she cried for three 
weeks after his departure; and the more she gazed upon the scenes they 
had visited, in or out of the chAteau, the more sad she grew. Her only 
consolation in his absence was to cherish the little relics he had left, to 
keep his bow or gun from damp, to feed his pony from her own hands, or 
kiss—but this was done very slyly—the pillow he had ceased to press. 
The moment, however, his name was mentioned she assumed the youn 
lady again; hoped he was quite well with the most indifferent air, an 
took no apparent interest in the answer. 

But time flew on, and one autumn the old people passed away with the 
falling leaves almost simultaneously, leaving Evalla alone in the old 
chateau. The relative who took possession of the domain was too poor, 
like most of the Italian nobility, to support his inheritance. Part of the 
property, moreover, descended to Evalla; so, after a fruitless endeavour 
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to immure her in a convent, which would have released them from their 
charge, and perhaps have enabled them to priate a moiety of her 
Geant wich 'W'appecred ‘80 Chern-dhey' wanda ‘évidturan ts ‘one “of 
Randolph’s distant connexions in England, who had the credit of being a 
rich milord, and the young lady was transferred from the voluptuous Bay 
of Naples to the misty shores of Albion. 

The rich milord to whom Ludovico Valpi had made the transfer of 
Evalla was no less a person than Mr. Octavius Spankie, stockbroker, of 
No. 2, Bartholomew-lane, City, also, at that time, of Belgrave-square, 
and also of Spankie House, Berks. Mr. Octavius Spankie, having begun 
life by running through a small fortune in a still smaller time, married, 
became a clerk, and eked out his existence by the aid of his wife, who 
worked artificial flowers. He was then made partner in the house, and 
moved to Peckham. A speculation in tallow soon after elevated him to 
Portland-place. A Jater hazard, however, in indigo, brought him and his 
wife back to the flower-making. After this he made and lost two or three 
more independencies, and at length resolved himself, just about the time of 
Evalla’s arrival, into Belgrave-square. He was a thick-set man with a very 
red face, always dressed in black, with boots that never seemed, on the 
_ most dre Rovanber day, to lose their polish, with the whitest of shirts 

with the most voluminous of frills, and a white neckcloth tied tightly 
enough to strangle any criminal whatever. When Mr. Spankie was in 
the City he walked about with a pen in his mouth, without gloves, and 
spoke to every one with the utmost affability. If he met Hankie, another 
man of his own standing, he would give him his little finger (the rest 
being filled with papers), and say, “‘ How are ‘THINGS’ now?” And 
Hankie, equally encumbered with documents, would reply, that “ things” 
were “an eighth to a quarter!” Pankie once inquired after the health of 
Mrs. Spankie, having a view to an invitation—this was in the Portland- 
place time, before tallow went down—but Mr. Octavius, still thinking of 
“ things,” only answered, “ three-eighths—half!’? So Pankie didn’t ask 
in, and wasn’t at all surprised when Spankie proved a defaulter. But 
at four of the clock in the afternoon a carriage whirled Evalla’s guardian 
home, and then he was quite a different character. He shrank from the 
idea of business, as a sensitive plant from the human touch. The loud 
knock at the door, the powdered footman with “‘ west-end” written in his 
face, the card of Admiral Goutlimb on the hall table, the languid magnifi- 
cence of Mrs. Spankie, who wondered why her liege lord could not head 
some deputation about something, and be made a knight, whereby she 
would become Lady Spankie,—these were influences that made him quite 
another man. The talk was then of the opera, of the bishop's horse falling 
lame at Fulham, of her dowager majesty’s health declining—see Morning 
Post. Evalla, however, was ensconced in the midst of all these splen- 
dours, which—more reflective than real—she was unable to understand 
after the society she had left in the palace of the De Ricci. In the ful- 
ness of time Master Guzzelridge Spankie (named after the great alder- 
man) returned from school, and fell in love with her, and made her a 
present of hard-bake. He was then sent to college to make con- 
nexions, and when he returned again tried all the fascinations of himself 
and tailor to lay her heart prostrate at his lordly feet. Evalla would 
meet his strange, uncouth gallantry with a kind of mild surprise. Her 
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dark, dreaming eyes would wander away from him silently. Her thoughts 
were far away among vine-clad hills, and upon the star-lit sea, and her 
ear was filled with the voices of the fishermen who chanted Tasso’s verse 
along the hushed midnight waters. Guzzelridge Spankie after that! 
The family, however, was alarmed. The heir of so much splendour must 
not be sacrificed in a mésalliance. When the season was over, and Mrs. 

ie was down at the place in Berks, Mr. Castelmaine, gentleman 
farmer and justice of the peace, well to do, and a bachelor with fourteen 
hundred a year, called at Spankie House about some rents. He saw 
Evalla, and called a good many times after that. It was observed, too, 
that the farmer’s family coach was repainted, ‘Then he furbished up his 
old housekeeper like an ancient sword, and gave a ball, and Mrs. Octavius 
Spankie, seeing how matters stood, sent for her knight (that was to be) 
from town, and imparted to him her discovery. In consequence, a series 
of entertainments were given and received; the happy couple were con- 
tinually thrown together alone by some of those singular coincidences 
that well occur under such circumstances, and at last, half led, half 
driven, Evalla relieved their fears about Guzzelridge Spankie and his lofty 
destiny by becoming Mrs. Castelmaine. 


III. 


THE HARVEST-HOME. 


THE sunbeams, streaming through the trees and shrubberies that sur- 
rounded the farm of Oak-Hollow, lit the small panes of the parlour bow- 
window right gaily, and showed a larger party assembled than we have 
yet introduced to the reader. Mr. Castelmaine had just arrived from a 
visit to a neighbouring town, where he had been to cheapen some cattle, 
and the stable-boy was leading away his powerful short-built roan. Our 
gentleman farmer was above the middle height, very athletic in frame, 
and around his frank English face fell unthinued locks of hair, whose 
original chesnut was just tinged with the advancing grey of fifty winters. 
His retired country life had made him somewhat sluggish both in address 
and speech, and his manner was bashful and reserved, but, in spite of his 
velveteen coat and drab gaiters, the general expression of his countenance 
spoke out for him, and stamped him a gentleman. When Evalla stood 
near him, or leaned upon his arm, they seemed well enough mated in re- 
spect to the sexes’ characteristics, for hers was beauty, and in him was de- 
veloped the manly strength that the dependent nature of a woman ap- 
pears to seek in her protector, but how he ever overcame his constitu- 
tional timidity of disposition sufficiently to propose to make her his wife 
was a marvel to the little world of Eversley. Not far from her, and very 
close to Willy Wilders, there sat at an embroidery-frame, with which she 
trifled rather than worked, her orphan relation Lillie Rivers, whom Evalla, 
having no children, had made a continual resident at the farm, and whom 
she loved as a sister, for their ages were nearly the same. A more sin- 
gular contrast could scarcely have been divined than that which existed 
between the two. Evalla, dark as night, with her Italian blood mantling 
in her face, and flashing ever and anon from eyes black and dreamy, 
showed all the warmth of the rich clime from which her mother had 
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; while Lilli light as a fairy, with a waist that two hands could 
span, soft blue floating eyes, the whitest neck, the merriest laugh, 
and such careless, dancing golden curls falling over her regular features 


in _ confusion, that a sunny spring hour of morning was not more 
fresh and cheerful. She was like the rosy dawn after the starlight of 
Evalla. 


“Get away, Bessy,” cried Lillie to the pointer, which had followed 
them into the apartment, and insisted upon being caressed. “Mr. 
Helmet, will you call her ?” 

“‘ He has fallen in love with you, Miss Rivers, and is jealous of Willie 
Wilders being so near his choice.” 

“A respectable foible at all events, though participated with the 
canine companion of your hunting propensities,” replied Willie, who 
showed no disposition to change his seat, but seemed to think that the 
embroidery could not get on without him, though not a single stitch had 
been done since he sat down. “ All the energies of Alfred are destruc- 
tive in their nature,” continued Willie to Mr. Castelmaine, “so, as there 
is good shooting of birds in these parts, I have persuaded him to stay at 


Eversley.”’ 
“T have made no promise yet, Master Willie,” said Alfred, laugh- 


ingly, “though the prospect is almost too pleasant to resist.” 

“Then promise me /” said Evalla. 

“ And me, too,” exclaimed Lillie. “ Bessy will break her heart if you 
don’t bring her to see us sometimes.” 

“The pheasants, too, are coming on,” suggested Mr. Castelmaine, 
laconically ; which allusion to his favourite taste made Alfred laugh 


“ The society I find here is inducement enough,” said the youth, sweep- 
ing the brown curls from his forehead, ‘‘so I hang up my hat until 
further notice !” 

“ You shall do marvellous well,” added Willie, “ for Eversley has not 
yet been discovered by the barbarian town. Brown has not found it out, 
nor Jones neither, nor has it entered into the heart of Smith to write 
himself Smyth, or Smythe, and retire here to ‘a cottage with a double 
coach-house, a picture of gentility!’ ” 

“A blessed state,” cried Alfred; “and the ladies keep you civilised, 
and no Cockney robs letter H of its rights !” 

“‘ And we can begin, moreover, to initiate you into rustic sports this 
very day,” interposed Lillie, “‘for the crops are in, and the reapers have 
their harvest-home supper in an hour or two in the old barn.” 

** So you see there is no escape,” cried Willie. 

“ None!” added Evalla. 

And Alfred acquiesced, and felt as much at home as if he had lived 
there all his life. 

The sunlight had become more subdued and golden while they con- 
versed, and evening began to close in over the farm, but only to make 
evident the harvest-moon that looked down full and fair upon the earth’s 
wealth. They sat on, talking at intervals, but yielding to the influence 
of the twilight hour, that softens nature and soothes mortality. One 
after one the stars came forth, intruding timidly through the blaze of the 
queen of night, and the trees and shrubs, so green before, grew strange 
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and mysterious, casting dark shadows and unexpected lights upon the 
sward. : And Nature wel still and beautiful as an infant iit slumber. 

Farmer Castelmaine, who had left them, alternately musing and chat- 
tering in the semicircle of the trellised bow-window, entered about eight 
o’clock to summon them to the supper. He had changed his dress, and 
was attired rather ceremoniously ; but, when they commented upon it, he 
alluded laughingly to the duties of landlordism, and reassured them b 
declaring that he envied their dishabille. He really was a fine English 
country gentleman, thorough-bred to the backbone, and, as his men-ser- 
vants, who waited without, ushered him and his guests, with lamp and 
lantern, to the scene of revelry, Alfred could not help ex ing to 
Evalla, who had taken his arm, the pleasure he felt at finding her 
so happily placed in her new position. She cast her dark eyes upon 
him, but, before she could reply, a peal of laughter (for people actually 
laughed at Eversley) from Willie Wilders and Lillie, who of course were 
together, altered the tenor of her thoughts, and they entered silently into 
the barn where the banquet had been prepared. 

At first sight the coup d’eil was very pretty indeed. The rough walls, 
and the rougher roof, had been so well concealed with boughs that the 
result was a greenwood hall of large extent, which no forest oasis could 
have excelled in aptitude. Immense beams supported the building, and 
from these depended numerous chandeliers, lighting up a table that 
smoked and reeked with goodly viands. At their entrance the tenantry 
and visitors rose simultaneously, and gave a deafening cheer; and when, 
at a sign of his uplifted hand, they took their seats, and fell to, there was 
no happier or prouder man on the face of the earth than Farmer Castel- 
maine. 

He said grace, and all was silent; and then covers were removed, and 
all was bustle. And napkins were tucked under their chins, and knives 
and forks were sharpened, and there was a mighty steam of hot meats, 
and a hum of voices, and a clatter of plates, for a good half-hour. Then 
came the waes-hael cup, full of spiced ale, which Willie and Alfred de- 
clared to be a rare compound, and wherein the farmer, rising, drank to 
the company, and did greet them well. And it was pleasant to see with 
what innate politeness each humble guest rose, and bowed to the host— 
some repeating it to Lillie and Evalla—as the draught was taken, and the 
goblet passed. The wives and daughters too, for they were there, were 
very proud and pleased, and affected great shyness when their several 
turns came, which caused more merriment, and the farming fellows grew 
— gay indeed. 

valla sat, pensive as was her wont, between her husband and Alfred 
Helmet, and gazed on vacantly, as if her thoughts were elsewhere ; but 
Lillie was in the wildest spirits, and her silvery voice was heard every 
instant, talking to her favourites among the farm dependents. 

“ Now for a dance!” she cried, when the relics of the repast had been 
removed. ‘Come, Sammy Sloe, get a partner !” 

“There be Mark Margrove hath gotten her,” replied Sam, ruefully. 

“ Nannette!” ejaculated Lillie; “ well, never mind; then get 
another.” | 

“ Please, mistress, there be no other like Nannette; and we was 
sweethearts, ye see, afore Mark come with his evil face, and she’d a danced 
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he found we were engaged, he took and told the 
and so I've got to play that, and 
eo re hair, and 
senm. ‘atthe Teeth ed in, . 
fair face, all honesty and Paste and he stood now almost beeding 
i ing and grief, and pouting like a great schoolboy. 
a Sam; I'll Satlonete Mark before the evening’s over,” 
id Lillie, sympathetically; “ you see if I don’t.” 

“ And an suguested Willie Wilders, ‘if I were you, Sammy, 
I'd take out my vengeance on the drum.” 

S it if I don’t !” exclaimed Sammy Sloe ; and soon after they saw 
him ing at the upper end of the barn beside the village violin, doing 
such execution with the drumsticks as caused the whole building to vibrate. 
Most of all, when Mark Margrove grew too affectionate in pressing the 
slim waist of Nannette, did Sam hammer his instrument, and once, when 
he endeavoured to kiss her, there came from the drum one solitary “ bang” 
that nearly brought the ceiling down, and effectually stopped the furtive 
endearment. 

While the merriment. proceeded, Alfred Helmet and Evalla wandered 
forth into the moonlight, and up and down in front of the barn. 
Suddenly she paused, and, with her hands folded before her, gazed mu- 
singly upon the scene before them. The rich moonlight shed on every- 
thing a mellow lustre of many tones—of gladness upon the well-reaped 
fields—of smiles upon the echoing quaint old banquet-hall—of solemnity 
pee the grey turrets of the hamlet church—of melancholy upon the 
churchyard’s quiet graves. 

“ Your voice ! and this sky !” murmured Evalla, half in reverie, “ I feel 


in Italy ‘—e. 

“I could fancy,”’ replied Alfred, “‘ that we had never left it—that we 
were sual children there. What a happy, loving, quarrelling couple we 
were !” 

‘* As fresh and frolicsome as the waves of that sea on whose shore we 
loved to play.” 

“ And the caves too,” said Alfred—* the caves, so cool when the mid- 
day sun was hottest, where we used to sit and rest, and look upon the 
waters, and tell stories about the Holy Land and knights in armour of 
burnished gold; and then of the strange things in the sea—the nymphs, 
the beds of coral, and the wealth of pearl !” 

“ Ah, yes!’’ sighed Evalla, “ how bright the skies were! how beau- 
tiful was the bay! how pleasant were those haunted caves! I wonder 
we never met a nymph there at some twilight hour.” 

“ Ah! ab! Isaw no nymph but one, and that was Evalla, and she 
scoffed at her would-be boy lover in most magnificent disdain.” 

Alfred laughed merrily as he spoke, but Evalla remained silent. 

“ At length you left us—nymphs, and caves, and all,” she added, 
cheerfully. 

“‘ Yes,” he replied, “and returned home. Death, however, overtook 
my guardian, and left me free from control. I wandered away again, 
found Willie Wilders, and we travelled together. With all his prejudices, 
Willie is the best of companions upon a journey—neither too merry nor 
too sad, nor censorious, as are all the English, upon customs that differ 
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from.our own. But wherever we went,” continued Alfred, “I carried 
with me the memory of the old chateau, whether dreaming lazily on the 
banks of Rhine, or amid the voluptuous fever of Parisian life ; whether 
hunting the wolf among the Alps, or the chamois of the wooded Apen- 
nine, I thought of rou, Evalla !” 

She gazed upon him with dilated eyes and lips apart, but no word 
escaped. He went on: 

* At last I determined to-see you, and the good old lord and lady— 
the De Ricci—before they died, and I left Willie, but on the way news 
came that their eyes were already closed, and that you too had departed, 
so I turned my footsteps homeward; and here we meet once more so 
strangely.” 

* But it is not your nature to rest,” said Evalla; “ you will soon leave 
us.” 

_ “No, I shall not wander forth again for many a day,” replied Alfred, 
‘“‘and perhaps never. My travels have left me much food for meditation, 
and Willie Wilders is a mine of good fellowship: then, too, Eversley is 
charming enough to make the most errant butterfly linger. I shall turn 
eo cultivate cabbages, and make every creature on my domain 

appy 

« Except a partridge on the wing at thirty yards, or a poacher caught 
snaring your pheasants,” interposed a voice behind them. It was Willie. 
“Come,” he added, “it is written that youth should not disdain the 
wine-cup or the dance. Let us in, Alfred; give thy lips to the ale, thy 
legs to the double-shuffle, and thy mind to some milking-maid ; then 
ws taste immortal bliss, and bound to the ‘ lascivious pleasing’ of 
a fiddle.” 

He took his arm, and dragged him into the barn. annette was 
standing near the entrance. He was about to carry her off, but Lillie 
had just fulfilled her promise, by sending Mark Margrove to operate on 
the drum, and relieving Sammy Sloe, who had been in torture so long. 
Sam ran up to Nannette, and bore her away, the moment he was released. 
Mark did not, however, cease to torment him, but turned upon him all his 
own tactics, bringing the drum down upon him at all sorts of unexpected 
moments when he had hidden behind a beam or in one of the darker 
corners. Alfred seized upon a pretty little dark-eyed villager who gave 
him a sly look of invitation more than once, and plunged with her into 
the thickest of the revelry. Lillie, after some persuasion, followed with 
Willie Wilders. Fresh supplies of ale gave new vigour to the violin, 
and deeper thunder to the drum, and the rafters rang with music and 
laughter. 

Midnight! But they will not pause yet. Willie Wilders and Alfred 
are in the hottest of the crowd. Lillie is more pleased than she likes to 
confess. Mark Margrove has grown revengeful, and ri! knocked a 
hole in the drum. Sammy Sloe has got Nannette outside the barn, and 
casting his dull, gooseberr eyes upon her with most comical grief, says, 
“Gie us a kiss, lass, and I'll gie thee a bird’s-nest and a nosegay to- 
morrow —danged if I don’t!” 

And Evalla stands alone and motionless in the moonlight, still as the 
grave in the secret shroud of her own thoughts! 
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BY HEBERDEN MILFORD. 


IV. 


——Sicut meus est mos 
Nescio quid meditans nugarum.— Horace. 


BEForRE separating, it was agreed that the party should assemble to 
breakfast at my rooms in the morning. My landlady, a widow, who 
had been obliged to eke out a subsistence for several years by means of 
letting her apartments to students of the college, was one of the most 
imperturbable persons in the world. Her experience of the thought- 
lessness of young men had rendered her ever obliging, and she heeded 
no more a little extra trouble than she did the murmurings of the distant 
Frith. 

Mrs. Duncan an impromptu breakfast with good-natured 
zeal. Though so brief a time had been allowed for the necessary cater- 
ing, the mutton-cutlets, kippered salmon, fresh eggs, and hot coffee, were 
placed on the table at precisely half-past eight. With a punctuality 
unexpected the four gentlemen arrived ere the clock struck nine. 

Browning had endued himself in white-corded pantaloons and the 
never-to-be-discarded velveteen ; he had put on those thick-soled, square- 
toed, pedestrian shoes; and a low-crowned hat, presenting something of 
a nautical cut, set on his head jauntily. On his stout-loined back rested 
a goodly-sized pannier, and he bore in his hand a fishing-rod, evidently 
one of Phin’s best manufacture, and which, when put together, was as 
supple from head to heel as the waving osier by the stream. Roderick 
was invested in Hibernian green, stood in hob-nailed understandings 
worthy the consideration of poor Tom Steele, and bore in his hand a staff 
that might have served as a support to the pious Hooker. Justus had 
clad himself in a costume which had accompanied him through North 
Wales, and Sam had ransacked his metropolitan and finer-fashioned 
wardrobe to discover the stoutest habiliments available in the exigencies of 
the moment. As to the narrator, he tumbled from a long- unopened press 
& cap-d-pie rig-out in the way of an easy-fitting suit of shepherd’s plaid, 
and took from their pegs a pair of leather-laced high-lows, which were 
stout and seasoned, and the very things for all sorts of countries. Three 
out of the number carried knapsacks—those very sensible and independent 
appendages which render the tourist free and unfettered as the wind that 
wanders over the prairie. In this might have been found a guide-book, a 
small telescope, and a wicker flask, in addition to a single change of linen 
and a few pairs of socks; in that were a book and materials for sketching, 
a manual on botany for reference in the event of a discovery being made, 
and worthy of being brought as a contribution to Dr. M:Mallows's hortus 
siccus. 

When with smiling faces the party gathered round the table and each 
made ee repast—when no one asked for the eggs to be taken out 


of sigh when only two corks of Prestonpans were drawn, it was 
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pretty evident that the “ feast of reason and the flow of soul”’ on the previous 
evening had not been accompanied by any indiscretion. 

It sometimes occurs that the month of April is clear, warm, and sun- 
shiny, and if the latter part of March has not been dry and dusty, vege- 
tation bursts out into unwonted vigour, making the season at least two or 
three weeks in advance. I well remember oa was the case at the period 
to which reference is now made. After a long and dreary winter the fine 
days came all at once, and the contemplative student’s heart, like unto the 
trees and green fields, put on the gladsome glow of new life and joyousness. 
It was 2 very delight to bound away with laughing eye and steely ste 
over the clean white roads, and leave the fortress-covered hill, the dar 
mountain crags, and the smoky city in the rear. It was a change toin- 

ire the pure air, to gaze on the calm serenitude of the rural scene, which 
forcibly and pleasingly contrasted with the din and distraction of urban 
- turmoil. Many a friendly word or jest of pleasantry did one or other of 
the exhilarated spirits exchange with the diverse-hued wayfarers as they 
passed, and the first few milestones were neared, swept by, and disre- 
garded, as if each had pulled on the leagued boots remembered in the 
pages of infantile fiction. 

The sun had climbed the meridian ere we reached Mid Calder, and 
his hot rays fell as bright and powerfully as if it had been July instead of 
early spring. Having tarried awhile for the double an of taking 
refreshment and allowing Justus to sketch the village kirk, we inci- 
dentally became acquainted with one of those touching scenes of domestic 
suffering which, amongst the lowly, are of too frequent occurrence, and 
alas! but too seldom find a tongue. 

When seated in the roadside inn, the following colloquy could not fail 
to be heard between the landlady and a person at the threshold. 

“ An’ ye will no buy them, the day ?” 

“ T canna, lassie—I mal 

“ Ye sall hae them a’ for saxpence.” 

*< T canna—I canna—but here’s a baubee for ye !” 


“* May the Lord bless———” 
Browning was seated in the window-sill, and at this conversation turned 


his head, beheld a little ragged girl, slipshod and half naked, as with tardy 
step she was leaving the inn. She had in her hand a broken basket, the 
contents of which could not be discovered, as the child pursued her discon- 
solate way. He asked the hostess what she had to sell. 

“ Half a dizzen rizzies, puir bairn! I hae bought o’ her so —_ times 
when I didna want, but I canna afford to buy o’ her every time she ca’s; 
besides, the fesh is amaist broillit in her basket wi’ the sun, and no 


Do call her back,” said Browning, in a kind but jocose tone, “and 
half a dozen herrings will grace my pannier.” 

The child returned with quick and nervous step, and thanked the 
gentles ere she knew the purport of the summons, and certainly before 
she had clutched the envied saxpence. A few words expressed in the tone 
of friendliness made the little inheritor of poverty communicative, and 
she raised her eye towards those around her with steadfast, almost 
wondering gaze. Was it that the language of sympathy to her was un- 
familiar? —was it that she beheld in the strangers a feeling interest in her 
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ition ?—did she, little wanderer, hope that they might be listeners to 
208 story? Children are quick interpreters of others’ thoughts, and a 
word or an accent to them is sufficient. Browning interrogated, and 
doubted not that her history was correct. It was one of those little annals 
which, if more frequently made known, would bring many a kindly heart 
to the aid of desertion and sorrow. But the world passes on, its darker 
shadowings are by the multitude avoided, while its sunny spots and more 
pleasing aspects are sought by all. It is in our nature to flee from things 
which might give us pain, to embrace those which are subservient to fancy, 
and which can bring pleasure. Browning and Howdie accompanied the 

A rickety hovel at the extremity of the village was the home of the 
feckless, and a strange place it was to be dignified by an appellation 
which, to the majority, is synonymous with comfort and happiness. A 
few months prior to the time of which we speak, a dejected and diseased 
woman with two children hired a room in that hovel. The elder of the 
offspring was a boy of thirteen, the other the little girl already presented 
to the reader, and scarcely ten. The mother netted nightcaps, and the 
boy sold fish, which he periodically purchased of a small vendor as he 
passed through the village. For many weeks, by this scanty and preca- 
rious mode of existence, they had contrived to subsist, but a cursory sur- 
vey of the girl rendered it unquestionable that she was badly nourished. 
Her thin arms, pinched up features, and pallid lips attested the impove- 
rished bloodlessness of her system—in fine, that she was half starved. 
The father had once, as a small tradesman, been what is termed well to 
do in the world, and was a retail tea-dealer in Glasgow. He married in 
early life, and during the first few years after his establishment in business 
he attended to it, and annually saved a small sum. On the Sabbath-day 
the tea-dealer and his wife were regularly,at kirk; they dressed neatly, 
and when they sat down to their Sunday dinner, the ducal halls at neigh- 
bouring Hamilton did not present more contented and happier faces than 
this homely couple. The two children who played at their feet were 
romping, rosy little urchins, and to watch their gambols and listen to 
their innocent prattle rendered life doubly worth possessing. Time wore 
away, and the yearly savings increased. 

The tea-dealer had a fine voice, was passionately fond of singing, and, 
as their means augmented, and his connexions became staid and certain, 
he came to the conclusion that there was no impropriety in occasionally 
seeing a few friends. As his musical tastes had made him acquainted 
with two or three good voices, those individuals were never omitted in 
these little coteries. At length, one of these vocalists, who was a jovial 
companion, a witty fellow, and chairman to a glee-club—or to appellate 
it by its more dignified title, an ‘“‘ Harmonic Society’’—persuaded the 
tradesman to join that free-and-easy set, whose joy it was to meet twice 
every week at a neighbouring tavern, to be regaled with a moderate im- 
bibition, and hear the concord of song. 

Time wore on, and the glee-club became more and more fascinating. 
When the tea-dealer first became a member his attendance at the meet- 
ings was only occasional—ere long he seldom absented himself. During 
the early time of his membership, he ever left before the society broke up, 
and repassed his own threshold at a seasonable hour; after a while he was 
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as reluctant as any of the others to interrupt the harmony and good- 
fellowship of the associates. The tavern now became attractive on other 
nights as well as those on which the Harmonic Society assembled—in 
fine he became a slave to his cups, and the moral as well as the corporeal 
man underwent a lamentable change. That home, once to him so sacted 
and so happy, was now disregarded, and another scene was there. The 
loving wife and rosy children were not dear as their wont, and his Sab- 
baths were either passed in bed or in brutality and intemperance. The 
business, by neglect, had well-nigh dwindled away—claimants became 
pressing >to got deeper and deeper into debt—his effects were sold, and 

e and his were reduced to utter destitution. Being now unable to pro- 
cure his customary stimulants, he rapidly fell into ill health, was admitted 
into the hospital, and within a fortnight after admission, died—the de- 
luded member of the Harmonic Society and the victim to intemperance. 

The bereft wife for some time supported herself and children by em- 
broidery and other fancy work, which she sold to the shops at Glasgow, 
She ultimately fell ill, and the medical man who had long and generously 
attended her, said, that unless she contrived to escape from her damp 
cellar abode in Glasgow, and inhaled the fresh air of the country, her 
days were numbered. Such being the case, she came with scanty means 
to Mid Calder. Instead of improving, her complaint grew worse: the 
lungs had become seriously affected—for weeks she had been confined to 
her bed. When Browning and Sam accompanied the child to this her 
wretched home, they found the boy delirious, in malignant fever, and the 
mother—unexpected spectacle—a corpse! The girl, on her departure, not 
an hour before, had left her parent somewhat more cheerful, and, poor 
little creature, a shock so sudden, so unexpected, well-nigh prostrated her 
young form on the earth. Her piercing screams brought thither the 
neighbours, and for some time she would not be comforted. These neigh- 
bours were not without the emotions of compassion. One or other of 
them had several times looked in during the day since the boy had also 
taken to his bed, and they, too, were astounded on beholding the widow’s 
corpse. 

Diowinis and Howdie hurried not from this melancholy place, and im- 
mediately on leaving called on the minister of that simple but correct speci- 
men of a Gothic church which Justus was still occupied in sketching. The 
reverend man with alacrity obeyed the summons, first calling on one of the 
elders, and then upon a parochial functionary who distributed the charities, 
and who was the only official servant in the place. A small collection was 
made by our party and deposited in the hands of the minister, who assured 
us that the forlorn orphans should not suffer. Such was one sad scene in 
the long catalogue of afflictions which were remotely traceable to the 
Harmonic Society ; nor was this dreary incident of travel forgotten before 
we had passed that broad and sterile moor which intervenes between 
Almond Water and the fertile valley of the Clyde. 

About a mile before reaching the royal burgh of Lanark is a deep 
ravine through whose tortuous course the river Mouse (figurative name) 
creeps along its dark and devious way. We neared that picturesque 
spot ere the sun had cooled his burning brow in the western wave. To 
recline on the green tarf overhanging this bubbling stream was, after so 
long a walk, a glorious repose. The smokers of the party extracted their 
meerschaums, and the wicker-flask passed round with welcome hand. 


Northern Lights. 
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“I hope the skellyman has met with sufficient subscribers to-day,” 
said I, after a — 

“‘ What the do you mean, Milford?’ asked Sam, who had never 
heard such a barbarian word. 

“ T mean the bellman.” 

“ Subscribers to what?” 

“ Mutton.” 

“ Do explain the explanation, Heberden.” 

* Justus, draw forth the Guide-book and refer. In ancient times this 
royal burgh, where we hope each to find a supper and a bed, was onee so 

that the butcher would not venture on killing a sheep if not pre- 

viously subscribed for. I think I can repeat the national rhyme : 


Bell—ell—ell ! 
There’s a fat sheep to kill! 
A leg for the provost, 
Another for the priest, 
The bailies and the deacons 
They'll tak the neist ; 
And if the fourth leg we cannot sell, 
The sheep it maun leeve and gae back to the hill! 


Now, for my own part, I hope those functionaries have each bespoken @ 
joint, and that the remainder is available, as a two-and-thirty miles’ walk 
a improved my appetite !” 

The morrow and the Falls of the Clyde! Have thy wanderings ever 
carried thee thither, courteous reader? If not, a peregrination to those 
lofty breaks in the course of that romantic river will repay thy journey- 
ings, even from afar! The Clyde! Whose soul is so dull, whether 
northern or southern, that is not charmed by the glories gone of that 
classic vale? Bothwell and Bruce, Wallace and Cartland Crags, are names 
familiar to even the tyro in history. The deep rocky bed of that brawling 
river—the overhanging trees—the beautiful vale teeming with fatness— 
the blue Lammer hills seen at intervals, and bounding the horizon, and 
the sleepless, loud-toned murmur of the dashing Coira Lynn, are memo- 
ries which long years have not obliterated. 

Behold that roving, perturbed, restless Browning; he has passed up 
the rocks, and has reached the upper shelf of the falls. Never was 
there such pannier-carrying, cold boiled egg-devouring wight in Chris- 
tendom. Could but old Izaak’s shade behold thee, and give utterance 
to such a disciple of the angle, he would burst out into an exordium of 
hyperbole and praise! The never-dying song of the falls is music 
sweeter to his ears than that would be of Eurotas or Ilissus. Thou art 
a picture, my piscatorial friend, in thy white-corded pants, plethorically 
distended velveteen, and vest rough as centaur’s hide, though an April 
summer, with that low-crowned Obadiah, round which are wound two 
or three supernumerary fishing-lines, and as preparing to whip the stream 
with as much exactitude as Sir Vincent Cotton, in the heyday of the 
Brighton “ Age,” would have hit a fly on the ear-tip of the off-side leader ! 
Watch him heave the light line, and see how airily the winged deceiver 
falls, like a gnat descending from its home in the sunbeam to sip, and a 
moment float on the molten stream; and how nicely the barbed artifice 
sails between those two blackened stones. A plunge—a splash—a 
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glorious splash! by all that’s mortal, and a thousand circling wavelets 
issue in quick succession from centre to circumference, beauti “a 
ing a law in natural philosophy. See the finny victim, now that e 
“accursed steel” hath ar is tongue, darting, as poor Christopher 
North similes it, in that exuberant fertility of diction—in those appro- 
priate metaphors tossed out in extravagant profusion, which | be 
utter waste to more economical authors—see him darting like a bar of 
silver bullion beneath the antique roots of that brink-over-bending tree. 
He has carried gut, and hook, and line, and all away with him, doubtless 
to seek for sympathy amongst the inhabitants of the cold clear cave. 
That’s right, give him plenty of reel music. "Tis vain—'tis vain, the 
cold cave denizens can help him not, the gentle traction coaxes him from 
the dark recesses of his hiding-place ; and now, when he turns up his 
yellow belly to the surface———By Jove, he is a three-pounder! Gently 
—gently, piscatorial capturer, or perchance the gut will snap asunder. 
That’s right, exhaust him still more, verily till his branchial o 
— convulsively, and then persuade him into that shallow of shining 
sand. 

After much heart-beating, and alternate swaying of hopes and fears at 
rod-end and line-end, the spotted, metallic-hued spoil is suffocatively 
respiring in a rarer element—he is lashing his tail and floundering in 
mortal agony amongst the star-begemming daisies and the golden king- 
cups, with which Nature, as if in mockery to him—beautiful creature— 
has bedecked his green death-bed! Having rendered him untongue- 
tied, Browning poises him on his extended palm. Was ever Waltonian 
more delighted ? 

Capital success in so short a time! He now sits down to attach 
another fly. He pulls out a greasy, plethoric pocket-book, which, from 
its external configuration, might suffice for the custody of as many 
Scotch one-pound notes as would get him or any one else through all the 
sessions and classes of the curriculum. He opens it. What a bewilder- 
ment of flies and pieces of gut, feathers and lines, hooks, silk, wax, 
scissors, &c., and with what expertness he adapts, and knots, and ties! 
He then takes from one of the multitudinous receptacles of the velveteen 
that wicker flask which has been transferred from the knapsack, and 
pours a libation to the gods. But, marvellous to say, this first haul has 
not whetted his appetite with impatience. He always does take things 
coolly. 

Bat here comes Roderick, with his Stentor lungs and echoing laugh, 
with Justus and Sam. The observer and observed are startled; the 
aroused Waltonian knocks the ashes from his meerschaum, and once 
more throws the light line on the glossy water. The fisher fishes; the 
idlers roll on the grass. 

Roderick. A gudgeon or a stickleback the next ? 

Browning (without turning his head, and bending on one knee). A 
blowing grampus, large as thyself at least. 

The Hibernian had not seen the three-pounder which well-nigh covered 
the bottom of the pannier, or he might have prated less about gudgeons 
and sticklebacks. 7 

Sam. I wonder how so much gentleness and humanity can be ascribed 
to the Homer of anglers. It is a barbarous thing to transfix worms as 
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Scandinavian savages were wont to do their offspring in deeds of sacrifi- 
cial 

Justus. I don’t think the annelides are so conscious—I mean, sensitive 
of pain as we imagine. The garglionic development is 

oderick. Hush—folly! Don’t you remember the poor beetle that we 
tread upon, &c.; and do not these piscatorial innocents attach live 
minnows to their hooks under the plea that the little wretch’s writhings 
renders him more attractive as the remorseless prey of a lynx-eyed jack? 
Minnows and worms are as great martyrs to this kind of sport as frogs 
are, or as you would more learnedly say, the batrachie are to science. 

Milford. It was more on account of the associations connected with 
the art of angling that old Walton so lauded it than the pleasure per se. 
That man who can stand on the stream’s grassy brink through the live- 
long day must possess a love of reflection ; and he who thinks and finds 
solace in his own contemplations can neither be a bad man nor willingly 
go wrong. 

Sam. But, my dear Heberden, these knights of the rod make bold to 
affirm that it is a most exciting amusement—yes, they use superlatives, 
and describe with enthusiasm ; and surely such are conditions of the mind 
not the most in accordance with deliberate meditation. Every instant 


the 
oderick (eyeing the velveteen and white cords in the distance). A 
nibble—a nibble ! 

Milford. Though I never could find satisfaction in the angler’s joy, 
yet I do believe it has a beneficial effect on the morale. To be through 
TaN hours a lonely wanderer among the beauties of nature; to 

ear the bleat of flocks, the song of birds, and the subdued but never- 
dying murmur of the stream ; to see the graceful willow bending over the 
mirror at its foot ; to gaze on the soft valleys or the towering hills; to 
look from earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, and behold but the 
harmonious, the perfect, and the beautiful, is to educate a purity of 
thought, to soften the mind by mellowing, ennobling influences! Things 
inanimate, external objects, can, by an infinitude of emotions, insensibly 
operate upon the mental faculties. In the placid calm of rural seclusion 
the passions are less easily fanned into flame: vices there make not the 
progress which they do in cities ; where the quiet and lonely are con- 
tinually before the eyes the spirit of man is with more difficulty won over 
to conspiracies, aroused to turbulence, less easily debased. 

Sam. Look! look! He has hooked one. 

Browning (in the distance glancing round with a smile of triumph). 
He is neither a gudgeon nor a stickleback, this—he pulls like a whale, 
or a porpoise at least! 

Pe Give him real music—let him dart down to Glasgow if he 
ill! 

Justus. Here is the landing-net. 

Roderick. Well done, Browning ; a supper assisted by a dish of fried 
trout is no bad thing! 

The idlers jumped up from the grass and ran towards Browning, who 
was now in a state of feverish excitement. 
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A PEEP AT THE FAR WEST. 
BY AN ENGLISHER. 


To repeat details of waggon-travelling, which have been before told 
by passengers over the vast plains of the New World, would be to occupy 
attention uselessly. Cooking, bullock-yoking, sometimes over-amusing 
from the restive character of half-broken cattle ; a temperature of 96 deg. 
Fahrenheit, enough to bake the human body already desiccated by clouds 
of dust; continual watchfulness against Indian marauders; days of great 
sultriness closed with rattling, crashing, deep-pealing thunders, accom- 
panied with lightning which, scattering the gloom of the moment, 
wrapped the vast surrounding horizon in sheets of flame, the like of 
which I never before saw and heard,—these were interludes on our wild 
way, and were generally followed or accompanied by showers almost 
tropical in descent though not of long duration. Generally wet to the 
skin on such occasions, I seldom caught cold, from continued exercise, 
while the monotony of the waste, and the perpetual recurrence of the 
same scenery, were beguiled by story-telling al joking. I would not be 
sure that there did not come back upon the feelings, without a conscious- 
ness of it, something of that nature which belonged to man, and cheered 
him in his primitive state, that enjoyment of simple things and animal 
exhilaration, from being continually in the open, pure air, which civilisa- 
tion has almost wholly extinguished at home. When the liquid fire—for 
such it appeared to be—sheeted over those interminable plains to the blue 
horizon-line, which it seemed impossible ever to attain, a general con- 
flagration of both the earth and heavens could not have been much more 
imposing in the reality. 

It was on one of those occasions that several of the oxen ran away 
affrighted, just as the train was going to halt for dining. One of them 
broke its yoke, and started off across the waste, followed by several others 
still under yoke. This sudden fright of the animals and running off is 
called an estampado. In a couple of hours they were with difficulty 
secured. One of the waggons ran over a female, the wife of a passenger, 
who was walking for the first time after her confinement a few weeks 
before. She died instantly. This cast a gloom ‘upon the whole train. 
In two hours after her grave was dug: and she was buried on the vast 
plain we were crossing. We left her in her uncoffined and lonely rest, 
and proceeded on our way. I felt a damp on my 4 I could not 
overcome, for there was something painful in looking back at the loneli- 
ness of her place of repose. The mother was gone ; her infant, just a 
month old, unconscious of its loss, was left among strangers, perhaps 
destined never to see the turf which covered the ashes of her who 
had given it being. I was gratified to observe the kindness bestowed 
upon the unconscious innocent by the women, who, many of them 
mothers with the care of children of their own, did not grudge time and 
attention to the bereft one. ‘Their solicitude on the occasion was, it is 
true, only a well-known characteristic of the sex, whose hearts so rarely 
err, whatever their heads may do. Human nature is not all bad, as some 
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will have it to be. But I forget that I was to make my essay at buffalo- 
hunting during an expected halt, which, however, did not occur till a 
day or two later than | had anticipated. 

“buffalo” of America is a different animal from that of India, 
and is properly the bison. It is equally fierce when wounded, but else, 
notwithstanding its bulk and strength, it partakes of the character of all 
the herbivorous quadrupeds in peacefulness. Those portions of the 
buffalo most esteemed in India as food—the hump, for example—are 
here more cartilaginous, and altogether out of the question as a dainty. 
The Americans misname everything. They have tigers and panthers, 
so-called, peculiar to the New World. These are really the jaguar 
and puma, both of the feline species. The bison inhabits the plains 
of North America, from Hudson's Bay to Mexico, in vast herds. I 
confess my disappointment on seeing an animal, somewhat of the ox 
kind, with a shaggy mane, short black horns, and shoulders prodigiously 
heavy and strong, in place of the true buffalo. I had anticipated the treat 
of a buffalo-hump at least—that well-known delicacy among East Indian 
epicureans. The marrow-bones of the American bison are an excellent 
substitute, notwithstanding. Inspring, when the herbage is up, the beef 
of the bison is not to be despised, and the appetite of the traveller—the 
carnivorous biped—is sufficient to overcome the apprehension of danger 
in hunting the herbivorous animal, formidable enough in appearance, his 
shagey brows and long mane, his dark eye and appearance, “when he 
paweth in the valley and rejoiceth in his strength,” proving him no 
unworthy antagonist. He runs fast, but his weight forwards and his 
great bulk there prevent his stopping suddenly or turning short round. 
Still, it requires dexterity and a horse well under hand to avoid him when 
wounded and angry. 

I had not yet been present at a buffalo hunt, and the only two or three 
individuals who went out with me were equally novices. An old Ame- 
rican, who had had great practice, could not accompany us; others were 
too much occupied with the waggons and teams. We carefully inspected 
our rifles, and armed, besides, with a revolver, we could calculate on 
twenty-one shots between us. We separated, and hunted in a direction 
opposite to the wind—for the animal has the sense both of hearing and 
smell in perfection. I was suddenly rounding one of the small elevations 
which now and then appear on these boundless wastes, when I saw within 

-shot a solitary cow, and a little farther off a herd of at least a hun- 
dred. I looked for my companions, but they were not to be seen. I 
dismounted, cautiously knelt on the ground, took deliberate aim, and 
fired. The buffalo, or rather bison, followed the herd, which made a 
rush in an opposite direction to where I stood, loading my rifle as fast as 
it was possible to perform the operation. I then remounted, wondering 
that the animal at which I had shot went off after the herd, but made 
such little way. I expected he would turn on me and my horse, but he 
soon stood stock-still. I approached my prey, when he bellowed as if in 
pain, turning round towards me with difficulty, and he then moved a few 
yards onward, bellowing piteously. I ventured a second shot, convinced 
i had been fortunate enough, more by hap than cunning, to have struck 
him in some part of the body that impeded his motion, He then dropped, 
and, revolver in hand, I approached pretty near him, giving him one or 
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two shots in the body, which convinced me, inexperienced es I was, that 
all hazard to myself was past, though how it happened so rtunely I 
was puzzled to discover. When my friends rejoined me due con 
tulated me on my good luck, not having had a single shot themselves. 
The animal was now to be cut up, and carried off in such portions as we 
could convey. I was curious to discover where the first shot I fired so 
much at hazard had struck'him. We found the ball had partly buried 
itself in the socket of the left shoulder, completely preventing the move- 
ment of the limb without exquisite pain. ‘This accounted for his not 
following the herd, or attacking me, and for his bellowing so piteously. 
I was congratulated on my hap-hazard shot, We cut off some of the 
animal, the flesh yet quivering, and brought to the waggons as much as 
we could conveniently carry, directing others to the spot to help them- 
selves. The meat was a pleasant change from biscuit, charqui, and bacon, 
day .by day. Although not two hours had elapsed until a second visit 
was paid to the carcase by our party for more meat, a couple of wolves 
had already scented their treat, and were driven off, looking as sulky asa 
City alderman who, coming to the feast, finds the turtle removed. These 
wolves are of a light colour, and prowling over the prairie make the 
bodies of dead oxen that drop on the road, and those of men too super- 
ficially interred, equally their prey. Their instinct leads them to fear 
man. I could not learn whether they hunted in packs or only in pairs. 
_ On the following morning I killed a large rattlesnake which lay coiled 
up under my waggon, and acquired the character of a Nimrod with my 
companions—a character won by luck, without experience. The snake's 
head I cut off and preserved, together with the rattle. 

I had risen at half-past three o’clock with the drivers of the waggons, 
breakfasting at four, to get all packed and ready for a start by the time 
the oxen were put to. I counted one morning fifty-three waggons, and 
perhaps a thousand head of cattle, nearly “hull down” ahead of us, as 
sailors would phrase it, in the blue distance of that voiceless ocean of land. 
Then, at night, to watch their distant fires, far, far away, it formed 
another source of amusement to conjecture who or what they were. Thus, 
even on the most arid parts of the way, under the open heaven, there 
were always some sources of amusement, because there was free action. 
What a contrast to the dungeons of Europe, the sovereigns of which play 
such fantastic tricks before high heaven! What happiness, to that of their 
victims, dwells on the wildest prairie—what a heaven on earth to the 
abode of the captive—the barred chamber of the Austrian victim, poor 
Pellico, or the cells of the old or new Bastille! The trains that thus 
preceded us were bound to Oregon, the Salt Lake, or California. They 
left news on the road, written on paper, put in a cleft stick, or pencillings 
upon buffalo skulls which time had bleached by the roadside. These 
were read by persons who would never personally know each other, and 
whose destinations were perhaps a thousand miles apart. Thus is man 
everywhere a social animal, and desires to be so ten times more even 
when he feels strongest his ope my mgt of his fellows. 

For two hundred and fifty miles we had grass feed for the cattle, fresh 
herbage here and there, and a few indifferent flowers for a carpet ap- 

arently boundless. Water was by no means plentiful. The spot where 
it occurred was generally marked by the stunted willow or cotton-tree. 
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The soil was alluvial on the north fork of the Platte river, and monotonous 
enough, the banks low, and in some places the bluffs on the southern 
bank looked more like cliffs than chalky steeps. I imagine they were 
almost wholly sand. Here silence and solitude held undisputed sway. 

Some of the people in the waggon train were genuine down-westers, 
as the New Englanders call them. Among them, the Ohio denizens in 

articular, there prevailed a peculiar confusion of language. I never 

the outlandish gibberish equalled even in Lancashire. An uncouth 

pair, husband and wife, were disputing near my vehicle apparently about 
their elder daughter. The lady said to her caro sposo, 

“ D’ye think Sal’s a fool itself? No, surz, she can tell you he isn’t.’’ 

“‘T calculate he is, for all that, maum.” 

“Then think so, surz. I'll swear he be no sich matter.” 

“Well, maum, an’ I guesses I may say so without your flixtering.” 

. “ No, surz, Sal's can tell a thing as well as any gal—don’t unbespoken 
ur.” 

“T never ded unbespoken un; he be well enough, maum. You let uss 
alone, and not make he as prixsy as hur cousin.” 

It was not easy to follow the dialogue further: it was difficult to com- 
prehend some of these people at all. There was but one gender applied 
to everything. Other native Americans conversed in language as pure 
as that of the denizen of an English city. It.was impossible for a 
stranger to designate their native localities. 

The aspect of a scene on one day’s journey, at a spot denominated 
“‘ Castle Bluffs,” if the bathos could be expressed in names, was truly 
noble as well as new. America possesses the art of sinking in ap- 
pellations in great perfection; every hill being a bluff with the 
Yankees, and some I have seen being cliffs like those at Dover, others 
rounded like the Southdowns, others, again, shaped like molehills; but 
whether high or low, cliff or convex-shaped, all were bluffs. These 
Castle Bluffs were eminently picturesque. At twelve miles’ distance by 
the road of approach they took a new aspect every quarter of an hour, 
and when the spectator imagined himself close to them at last, deep 
chasms yawned before him, not those trivial hollows which in some 
parts of the prairie land resemble the ground-swell of the ocean, calm, 
silent, and frequently repeated, but overwhelmingly grand, rent in all 
directions, so that it seemed impossible but that travellers and waggons 
must roll over into one or other of the abysses. This danger avoided, 
there came an ascent steep and difficult. But all this was nothing to the 
magnitude of the cliffs themselves. The rents and chasms, deep and 
fearful, seemed not worthy of notice in comparison with the overhanging 
shadows of the cliffs above all. They depended over a sort of bottom, 
towering, high and broken, on what might be fancied the court-yard of 
some awful castle of the days when there were giants who inhabited the 
earth. These cliffs consisted of sandstone, and were so elevated that, 
although they seemed close to the spectator, large timber-trees, which 
grew out of the interstices to the very summits, and indeed on the tops of 
the cliffs themselves, appeared mere shrubs to the eye. Here one vast mass 
frowned like a ruined castle, in which Nature had perforated a window 
at a great height up in the imaginary wall; another was a huge temple, 
a parallel for the Pyramids far more vast than a dozen of the temples of 
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Ammon at Thebes. Piled one upon another, they seemed,the work 
of some genius of the Arabian Nights. Fancy might here have expatiated 
widely among newly exhumed Hereulaneums and Pompeiis, to which those 
ruins in Italy would be diminutive indeed. These continued, more or less, 
for fall twenty miles. In one elevated part, after mounting to the road, 
a view of great extent was attained, and the celebrated Chimney Rock 
rose, like a bold column against the deep blue sky, at a great distance— 
a rock well known in books of western travel. I should like to have 
lingered a month on that spot, it was so novel, exciting, and worth all 
the toil of the journey. Here the monotony of the travelling was 
broken, to be again resumed when we came once more upon the breath- 
less level beyond. It was a pleasing shift of the scene, but the time neces- 
sary to explore those extraordinary rents, the effect of terrene convulsion 
would be considerable, and “ Forward !” is ever the cry upon such journey- 
ings. 

I tasted a prairie dog, here certainly not ill-flavoured food, but I 
could not help thinking of a rat at the same moment, for they are not 
larger, and something like the rat in form. This somewhat diminished 
my epicurean propensities. These little animals, though not resembling 
the dog in configuration, have a species of shrill bark in their ery; the 
name of dog has seldom been conferred on a more ignoble animal. It seems 
as if the Americans select hames rather from the remoteness of re- 
semblance in one animal to the other than from any marked similitude, 
provided there be something to justify them in their own view, and thus 
aon call one thing by the name of another. These dogs, which 
ive, like rabbits, in burrow holes, are said to dwell in “ towns,” the term 
city being reserved for the congregated habitations of the men of the New 
World even when they are not more extensive than an English hamlet. 
The prairie chickens are excellent eating, so is the antelope, when the 
traveller has the good fortune to bring one of them down, They are 
exceedingly shy, and I much doubt their being the real antelope, because 
the Western Americans call them so, while they scarcely call anything 
but a dollar by the right name. They are, however, clearly of the deer 
species. They have some fine Indian names in this country worthy any 
language upon earth, and they mispronounce them out of pride, because 
they will not be supposed to copy from a son of nature. Thus the Indian 
name of Niagara, which is noble, the Yankee degrades into Niigiira, 

The roads surprised me to see them so hard-beaten and level, Ina 
few places they were narrow, but in general wide enough for the traffic, 
which must be great to make and keep them in so good a state only by 
the passage over them. We occasionally came upon districts of perfect 
aridity, pictures of desolation; then we journeyed day by day among 
fresh-stunted herbage and a few wild flowers. In some places I noticed 
veins of a bluish clay, in others sand prevailed. The bluffs, time-worn 
and rent, were continued along the banks of the Platte. From among 
these, composed of the harder portion of one of them abraded, there 
rises like an obelisk, the Chimney Rock before mentioned, evidently the 
remnant of a larger mass still wasting before the storm, Around it, 
prostrate in all sorts of forms, worn by the beatings of tempests for 
countless ages, appeared attenuated masses of decaying and crumbling 
sandstone, of which imagination easily shaped out domes, and ruined 
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res, and fragments of antique structures, in an infinite variety of 
pe Nothing could be more imposing, nothing grander, if the vast 


circumambient bon did not diminish the magnitude of everything 
upon its surface. 

Our train always halted on Sundays. We were now about six hun- 
dred and eighty miles from Independence, the great starting-point in 
Missouri. Independence is about five miles from the river Missouri, on 
the right bank descending. I had crossed the Missouri, after travelling 
to Florence from Iowa, on the opposite or north side of the great river, 
much more to the westward. I had no means of ascertaining the dis- 
tance we had come by that route. I was without a chronometer or 
sextant. There was not anything of the kind among the party with 
which I was travelling, a subject I constantly regretted. As we halted 
almost always at noon, an observation could be dies to advantage every 
day, for clouds too seldom obscured the solar beam. 

The restiveness of some of the oxen causing a collision between the 
waggons, it became needful to stop for the repair of the wheels. This 
prevented our coming up with a number of the same kind of vehicles, 
upon which we had gained a little ground continually for some days 
before. We never lost sight of their snaky configuration trailing along 
many miles ahead of us, without our knowing their destination. The 
heat was great, and some of the party began to show symptoms of indis- 
—. This was to be ascribed to their own imprudence. The heat 

ing intense, there was no sooner a halt made near water than a rush 
took place towards it, and it was swallowed chilling cold, while those 
who took it were warm with exercise. Sometimes it was hardly whole- 
some, having a peculiar twang, but my companions did not stand upon 
trifles. Several cases of common and bilious fever appeared. There were 
no medical men in the party. The Latter-Day Saints relied upon prayer 
and oil-anointing for remedies; when unsuccessful, these did not lose 
credit, because the failure only proved that the joven of life allotted the 
sufferer had terminated, and it was not intended by Heaven that he 
should survive longer. I administered an emetic, and recommended 
keeping the bowels open, and imagine I did some good, exhausting thus 
nearly all my store of medical knowledge. Taken at an early period, I 
imagine the disorders occurring in these regions are in general easily re- 
moved, but, unfortunately, complaints are seldom made until the sick can 
no longer sustain themselves. 

Idling with the passengers, I observed a female correcting her child. 
One of the party cried, “ Go it !—spare the rod, spoil the child.” 

The Chinese mothers beat their grown-up offspring. I remarked that 
I had read of a dutiful Chinese son, of forty years of age, who was ob- 
served to shed tears while his mother was beating him, and being asked 
what it was for, replied it was from sorrow to find, from the lightness of 

her blows, his poor mother’s arm growing so mueh weaker than it used 
to be, inferring from that a diminution from age of the maternal ten- 
derness. 

“ That is an odd way, to my mind, of showing maternal tenderness,” 
said a Latter-Day Saint, who was listening to our conversation. ‘ In 
our slave states they hoe as much of that virtue, I dare say, as they have 
—— the Chinamen. Read this,” handing me an old newspaper from 

oston. 
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When I had d it, I thought it was the most edifying picture of 
maternal love of offspring in a slave land, with the ill-usage of the slaye, 


that I had ever seen. It was highly illustrative, and, true or false, not . 


uninstructive either, nor destitute of humour, enhanced by an individual 
who afterwards read it aloud with the down-east emphasis. The mother 
hears her child ery. 

‘*Ba-a-a!”’ It was a dirty brat just turned of eighteen months. 

“‘ What’s the matter wi’ ma’s sweet yittle ducky ?” taking up the 
child and caressing it, then pressing it to her bosom, while the brat digs 
its vengeful little talons into her face. 

“ An dad, missis, I know what little massa dim want,” exclaims the 
negro girl. 

“You black hussy, why don’t you tell me, then ?” And the passionate 
mistress took off her shoe, and hit poor Dinah a cruel blow in the face 
with the heel of it. - 

“Why, missis, he want to put him foot in dat dere pan of gravy 
what’s on de harf,” blubbered the unfortunate slave. 

“‘ Well, why don’t you bring it to hur, you aggravating nigger you?” 
exclaims the mother. 

Dinah brings the pan of gravy, and little Jem puts his bare feet into 
the pan, and dashes about the warm grease with its feet, to the delight 
of its mother, who exclaims, tenderly, ‘“ Did mammy’s Jemmy want to 
put its teeny weeny footeys into the gravy. It shall paddle in the pan 
as long as it chooseys wooseys, and then it shall have its pooty red frock 
on, and see its pappy.” 

“‘ Now here are two pictures of maternal affection, which do you 

refer ?” . 
P “ They are both original of the kind, Mr. S , and about equally 
instructive; but your country must have the preference over the Chinese 
in the moral of the tale.” 

The child is thus early initiated into that reckless abuse of power which 
is turned to due account in after life in the slave states. 

The slowness of travelling by oxen, some of those experienced in the 
route assured me, was better than by mules, because the latter are so difli- 
cult to govern, so mischievous, and at times very vicious. This, I am in- 
clined to think, arises from the want of knowing how to manage them, 
They must travel much faster than oxen can be made to do; and were I 
to go the same route again I would start from Independence, and procure 
Spanish muleteers to take care of the animals, and ride them on the 
journey. The Saints said that most of their large trains did not make, 
with oxen, more than ten or twelve miles a day on the average of the 
journey; and from Council Bluffs to the Salt Lake must be eleven 
hundred miles, which would occupy ninety-two days. ‘Then thirteen or 
fourteen days must be added for Sundays, when there is no travelling, 
and the total would be a hundred and six days, or above three months, 
The same distance may be made riding a mule in a little more than one- 
third of the time, but there is much more exposure to the elements, and 
the earth must be the traveller’s bed, sick and well. I must confess that 
our encampment, when the waggons were drawn up, the cattle unyoked, 
and the people scattered about the fires, with the children loose and at 
play, screaming with delight, presented a cheerful and even attractive ap- 
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. not: diminished by the cattle let loose and feeding around. 
the solitary plain and the dreary prairie rendered the sight more 
pleasing by contrast. The exhilarating air, too, at sun-down, seemed 
almost intoxicating, for every one was in good humour with himself and 
others. The Saints were singing psalms and sacred songs, all alike free 
from that care which is the curse of civilisation. _We were in a sort of 
hollow in the sandy plains, still north of the Platte river, and not far from 
a spring of deliciously cold water; a few trees directed us through 
the hollow to the water. There was a forsaken hut near, which was said 
to have been built by fur traders. Our road then lay over an unproduc- 
tive barren country for the best part of the way, and not far from the 
river Platte, crossing a dusty plain, on which the cactus grew profusely. 
We encamped near the river, become, comparatively, a narrow stream, 
with a sandy bottom and very little vegetation on its banks. ‘There were 
several islands in the bed of the river, on which grew stunted willows 
among the light-coloured sand, forming an agreeable contrast to the arid 
ground over which we had been before travelling. 

A guard was kept at night; the sentries were taken from the unmar- 
ried men of the train, and they would not hear of my taking the duty—a 
Gentile, as they called me. After the fatigue of a burning day’s travel- 
ling, this night duty was irksome, but absolutely necessary, in order to be 
secure against attacks or cattle-stealing by the Indians. The sentries 
were obliged to be very watchful, and though relieved as often as pos- 
sible, were reconciled to the duty by the conviction alone of its necessity. 
One night I was awoke by the neighing of an Indian pony, tethered near 
the waggon in which I was asleep. No less than four shots succeeded. 
One was the signal for every man to turn out armed at the opening, or 
head of the corral—the waggons being arranged so as to form a species 
of enclosure, into which the cattle may be driven, and so called from the 
Spanish for a cattle-fold. I seized my rifle and revolver, hastily slipped my 
feet into the shooting-shoes, which I found most convenient to wear upon 
such an adventure as I had undertaken. The firing continued. I sallied forth 
to the place appointed for assembling. Forty well-armed men were con- 
gregated in a very little time. The sentry stated that he had seen a person 
in a blanket pass twice across the corral, and that both he and his fellow- 
sentry, a little distance off, had challenged and got no reply, upon which 
they fired. The figure had disappeared behind one of the waggons. No 
solitary Indian would have ventured himself there; but the party who 
should have answered the challenge was not discovered. It was not more 
than an hour anda half before daybreak, the time when Indians make 
their attack. A good many wolves were prowling about, and perhaps one of 
them was mistaken for an intruder, but they are very shy of approaching 
man by day or night. However, the echo of the firing from the solitary 
heights on the south side of the Platte, which was really fine, must have 
scared them away if they were the intruders. By this time, the women 
had got up, the camp was alive, further sleep was out of the question ; 
by day-dawn breakfast was got ready, and we started on our way to Fort 
Laramie much earlier in the day than we had ever done before. The 
order observed, the cheerfulness and kindness shown by these people, I 
can never forget. Nor do I wonder at their emigration from the brutes 
of the state of Missouri. Of all classes of men I have ever seen, those 
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located there across the Mississippi are the most untutored; savage, de- 
bauched, unchristian profligates I ever encountered. Hospitality to the 
stranger, if he does not oppose their opinions, is their only virtue. Of 
regard to law—I mean that of the United States on the east, in New 
England, or on any part of the seaboard, there respected—here they 
neither know nor care anything. Their will is the law—vile and: utterly 
insensible to justice and truth as it is. There is no vice ‘they do not 
practise, while no sense of shame belongs to them. The hatred between 
men of some moral character and principle, and those who have neither, 
is natural. Nor does the murder of Smith and others, and the robbery 
of their~property, surprise. If his imposture were credited, it was only 
a matter of creed in those who believed it, for which others had no right 
to murder them, appropriate their goods, and spoil their land. Not less 
extraordinary and flagrant was the weakness of the American government 
at home, which dared not punish the outrage, one ground of its own exist- 
ence being the protection of those over whom it is selected to rule. No 
such outrage would have gone unpunished in the most degrading of all 
the European despotisms. 

We continued our route to Fort Laramie—an enclosure of about 
an acre in extent. The wall which surrounds it is erected of unburnt 
brick,; and on the top are displayed a couple of brass eannon of small 
calibre. The buildings in the interior are reared against the walls, ex- 
cept on one side of the square, which is raised to a second story. The 
fort is sufficiently strong to resist an Indian attack, but these people are 
very peaceably inclined wherever there is an appearance of power, and 
they have sale the fort a trading post. The country around was pare 
not a tree met the eye in any direction, and the soil was not at all fruitful 
in the vicinity—the efforts to make vegetables of any kind succeed had 
been unsuccessful. We did not stop at the fort, because there was no 
provender for the cattle. The continual visits there by Indians and 
strangers had caused all the green food to be consumed for several miles 
round. There were several traders resident, who were exceedingly civil ; 
cut off from the great world, they did not appear unhappy, and proffe 
me their hospitality, which I found, on the score of luxury, did not ex- 
ceed the contents of my waggon, and they were quite destitute of bread, 
or rather of flour. We only remained here during a noonday halt. They 
had an ample supply of fresh and excellent meat; they had milk, and 
could vary their repasts with salt and fresh. They paid a dollar per 
pound for their coffee, which was running short. 

We were attacked by mosquitoes at our next halting-place, which 
happened to be near water. I had never suffered so much before from 
the virulence of their poisonous stings, and retained the marks for days. 
We noticed here certain black insects, like grasshoppers in form, which 
were so numerous that we crushed them under our feet. Our animals.as 
well as ourselves suffered greatly again for several days from the flies and 
mosquitoes, especially in the early morning. As we proceeded the 
herbage changed, and not for the better. We were evidently on the 
ascent. The ground soon became covered with wormwood. At length 
we approached what is called the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, 
which means only a gap in a ridge by no means picturesque, but still on 
the ascent. The mountain summits were rounded and barren, and their 
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forms such as those who are accustomed to other mountain ranges would 
regard with disappointment. They were said to be from seven to nine 
thousand feet high. That they were a great height above the ocean we 
were well aware, the cold having continually increased at night for a 
week and more. The fact is, that these mountains rise from the summit 
of an inclined plane, the height of which without instruments could not 
be detected, but we every day perceived symptoms of frost upon the 
ground before sunrise. 

Stall tormented by mosquitoes and sand-flies, or some of the breed of 
the latter, of which Iam ignorant as to the species, we proceeded in a 
temperature not equal in height to that we had before encountered, but 
much more distressing to sustain, owing to the changes being in such a 
fearful extreme. We had the dancing water, the mirage at noonday, 
and hoar-frost at night. The vapour assumed the most tormenting 
aspect at times, but that of refreshing waters in the distance while we 
were on an arid desert was most tantalising. On all sides we were 
mocked with the appearance of cooling lakes and rivulets. A party of 
Indians passed us looking miserable enough, but we did not delay our 
march to exchange civilities. They were wretchedly clad, and meagre 
of limb. Desolation, solitude, melancholy, all that might be supposed to 
affect the minds of travellers forced to fall back uponthemselves, overtook _ 
us in each day’s travel here. Nature appeared to have made war upon 
nature. Cliff originally piled upon cliff, seemed to have fallen one over 
the other. Huge rocks projected from clay ; beds of sand intermingled. 
We wound our way among rifts and rents without number, and gullies 
worn deep by raging torrents that formed impending heights shattered by 
tornadoes. The surface far and near was in a state of anarchy, scantily 
clothed in certain spots with straggling tufts of sage peering from tie 
gravel,—such were the only objects on either side of a tortuous road, 
from which, at certain turns, we caught a sight of the Utah mountains, 
eapped with snow in the hot summer month of July. 

The road undulated, or, at least, was not on a level even in the gullies. 
Ridge followed ridge, and once or twice at night we could not find wood 
nor weed suflicient to cook our suppers, and so retired to rest with empty 
stomachs, after a draught of water from a very pure cold stream which 
erossed the way. Not long before we halted for the night, we saw 
smoke ascending in the direction of the road some way ahead of us, and 
continued our march in the hope of falling in with some other party, but 
in vain. The country on each side consisted of sandstone, with here and 
there veins of clay, the consolidation of the sand appearing to be con- 
tinually going on, as well as the opposite work of abrasion. Bluff eleva- 
tions, in many places almost perpendicular, came down to the streams 
that ran toumk the valleys from the higher grounds. When much worn 
near the summits they exhibited the most fantastic forms. Some looked 
like gigantic temples—others seemed dome-crowned—others were 
pyramid-shaped, more vast than those of the Nile. Here were obelisks, 
and there ruined columns, mocking in size those of Baalbec, or Girgenti. 
We passed an uncomfortable time amidst all this natural grandeur. 
Hunger kept the children awake, and they talked or cried the whole 
night long. The waggons were divided into two compartments; one 
oceupied by the females of the family, The light sleepers of the male sex 
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became disturbed, and, though fatigued, got up and went into the open 
air, cold as it was. ‘Their conversation and the noise of the children 


kept me from sleeping, and I too arose feverish and uncomfortable. We . 


set out again without any other breakfast than a slice of raw ham and a 
hard biscuit. Our next day’s journey was not in a much better country, 
but seeing a little stunted wood, or rather bushes of some kind of willow, 
we halted, and contrived to kindle a fire and make a hearty meal. The 
hot coffee we thus obtained was exceedingly welcome, infusing spirits 
into the whole party. ‘To die of hunger in a frigid climate must, from 
my experience, be ten times worse than the same fate in a warm latitude. 
A cold shower of rain fell just after our meal, but we bore it manfully, 
thanks to our repast, and soon went on our way rejoicing. The effect of a 
full and an empty stomach upon the animal spirits was never more strongly 
exemplified. The poor children crying with hunger before—their little 
fingers still empurpled with the cold of the early morning-—now fairly 
— with delight, and joy sat upon every visage where nature was @ 
esert. 

With little variation in the scenery or atmosphere, we arrived at Fort 
Bridger, about one hundred miles from the city of the Latter-Day Saints. 
Its situation is by no means unpleasant, but the Fort, as it is called, is 
a miserable establishment of log huts. It was originally a trading post, 
for the daring trader is always at the advanced post of civilisation; his 
negotiations are far better conducted with foreigners than those of diplo- 
matists, and much more Christian, as peace is his interest as well as the 
interest of all Christian men. Here, at Fort Bridger, good water and ex- 
cellent grass abound, and the streams are full of fish of a kind peculiar to 
mountain lands, This fort is reckoned eleven hundred and sixteen miles 
from Independence, in Missouri, and about one hundred from the Salt 
Lake itself. 

There was a considerable traffic going forward at Fort Bridger when we 
reached it. The Indians were numerous, and evidently busy in making 
their bargains, in which they showed as little inclination to yield a point as 
the whites. All stratagems to enhance a profit seemed to be considered fair. 
If they had no other virtue, they certainly exhibited that of hospitality ; 
and if they possessed the means, would, I believe, have feasted us all as 
long as we chose to remain. The traders are a singular race of men. 
Sunburnt, thin for the most part, hardy, separated from civilisation, 
courageous, reflective, full of presence of mind, kind to the stranger, and 
rarely quarrelsome, for they feel their dependence upon each other, 
they are as superior to the squatters or frontier raff in the western 
states as men can well be. The latter repel, the former attach, the 
wanderer. Both are hospitable, but the man of the wilderness regards 
not state quarrels. He boasts of his government as better than any 
other in the world, but he cares as little about the local squabbles of the 
people in the different states as those in Cornwall care about a squabble 
in a Durham corporation. 

The changes of temperature here were very sudden; 30 deg. in a 
morning was very common. The blasts from the snow-capped mountains 
were evidently the cause. I hurried on additional clothing, for I could 
searcely sustain the change. ‘There seemed even here to be a set of 
idlers, who lived probably upon the hunters’ charity, and mingled with 
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the Indians, The Indian taciturnity astonished me. Their affected in- 

difference pervading all was like a species of pride which fears to display 

i se, if anything, by showing surprise or admiration, One or two 

of the Utah "at were pointed out to us; miserable specimens com- 
to the Sioux or Snake tribes. 

We set out in a cold shower towards the Salt Lake city. Our eleva- 
tion was perceptible in the hoar-frosts continually seen in the mornings, 
in this the hottest time of the year. We had not quite a hundred miles 
to travel through a country which bore no resemblance to the prairie-land 
which we had crossed. Sterile, rocky, barren, or bearing only the mise- 
rable sage in place of trees, we began to descend very gradually on the 
Pacific slope of the mountains. The road became difficult; streams, 
sometimes rather deep, to ford ; hollows in the mountains, in which trees 
grew as if for shelter, called—why, 1 know not—* canons ;” mountain 
summits snow-capped, at a great distance, part of the grand chain called 
the Utahs; no sign of animal existence, except of a bird called the 
sage-hen, one or two of which were shot, and found too strongly flavoured 
with the taste of the shrub to be agreeable ; all around a stillness almost 
distressing,—these were the accompaniments of our route, which, after 
all, had become one of desolate sublimity, for the distant mountain 
summits, now and then seen in their “‘ diadem of snow,” led the dullest 
into admiration, and the more reflective to a consideration of their 
grandeur. “They be the works of God, sure enough !” said one of the 
men driving a waggon close to mine, and never was I more struck with 
the truth of any words. In one place, where the plain or valley of the Salt 
Lake Deckived. the mountains beyond it—a scene of beauty and grandeur 
nowhere surpassed—I thought of that question of the prophet, ‘“‘ Who has 
measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out the hea- 
vens with the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth in a mea- 
sure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance ?” 
Afar off lay the great Salt Lake, or rather Lake of Silver, in full sunny 
refulgence, its shores snowy white, and, as if to afford beauty by contrast, 
a range of lofty mountains of an umbered hue bordered it on the west 
side. There was something peculiar in its aspect, although nothing 
could be more brilliant. There it lay, waveless, tideless, dead, smooth as 
a mirror, It was, no doubt, a basin of the sea left when the heaved-up 
land and mountains around rose above the ocean level, and the water in 
countless ages had evaporated and left its saline sediment, for this lake 
is now fed only by the waters from the small lake of Utah, which is 
fresh and clear, and originates in the torrents from the melting of the 
mountain snows. It is truly a grand but a desolate object, pleasing 
from the sunshine alone, for without that it is no better than the Dead 
a in Palestine, and equally nauseous from muriate of soda and other 
salts. 

The train soon afterwards came in sight of the Lake Valley, bounded 
in the distance by a high mountain range. It is broad and level: not a 
tree nor shrub visible throughout. _A little time after catching a glimpse 
of the valley I descried the city, the foundations of which were laid by 
the singular religionists from the East, driven by persecution to the 
desert out of a land that boasts both of political and religious freedom, 
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and the rulers of which affect to protect both, and perhaps would, if they 
were not powerless to do so. The truth is, that the different states set 
the supreme power at. defiance, and the chief governor is sometimes 


utterly destitute of the means of redressing wrong or vindicating the _ 


laws. Upon this rock the present system will one day be wrecked by 
some refractory state making an open resistance. 

It was a map-like view we first had of the city as we gradually de- 
scended into the valley. The mountains on the opposite side were lofty, 
serrated, and truly picturesque. The place itself seemed little worthy 
the name of a city, but as it was approached it put on a better appear- 
ance. The inhabitants had plenty of breathing room, the streets were 
well laid out as to width. The houses, of all sizes and kinds, were com- 
posed of unburned brick, and the streets branched off from the centre of 
the place, the houses being few compared to the plan plainly marked out. 
In the centre was a building unfinished, deiiguid as a temple or church. 
This was of considerable magnitude. ; 

Thus much it was easy to perceive at a distance from elevated ground. 
We had scarcely gained the bottom of the slope and got into the valley, 
when we perceived several persons approaching our party, and when they 
came up saluting with an “all hail” the conductors or “ elders,” as they 
called them, who were in authority over our train, papers from the 
east were exchanged, and many congratulations. Presently we were met 
by a number of persons of both sexes on foot, some of them leading 
| > rns as rosy-faced as could be seen in England, a gratifying contrast 
to those in the states through which I had come more to the east. The 
women, too, had a freshness of complexion not observable among the 
eastern sisters. This must be ascribed to the dry, pure air of the lofty 
region they inhabited, said in the valley to be not less than four thousand 
feet above the sea, while the mountains round some of them at least rise 
as high again. 

I inquired for an inn, but the elder, Mr. S , with whom I made the 
most intimate acquaintance, and who had, in fact, induced me to come 
so far by his representations, of which I found none as yet belied, recom- 
mended that I should keep to my waggon for a short time, and even 
pass another night in it if required, until quarters could be obtained not 
only for myself but for many of my fellow-travellers, assuring me that no 
time should be lost in providing accommodation, and that the nece 
requisites for sustaining the inner man should be speedily provided. 
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HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPRY. 


In tHe YEARS 1775—1813. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BRIMELSEA.” 


V. 
NEW SCENES. 


In January, 1796, I alighted before the welcome door of the Hétel 
zum Geist in Strasburg, and throwing my cloak to a waiter, entered 
the house and ordered some refreshment. The weather was very cold, 
and I had been alternately frozen and suffocated in the diligence. My 
host recommended some lodgings to me, and being an utter stranger in 
Strasburg I was glad to avail myself of his advice, and secured them on 
the morning after my arrival. I had not been settled in them a week, 
however, > te I found that my landlady cheated me in every possible 
manner; so packing up my wardrobe (which was not very extensive), I 
sought and found another abode in the Kriamergasse. 

My first visit to the cathedral made a great impression on me. The 
sun was setting as I entered, and its last rays poured through the dark 
stained-glass windows upon the stone pavement. Afternoon service was 
being concluded, and I took my place silently amongst the kneelers, 
struck with the solemn poetry of the scene. I fear I offered no prayer 
as I stood there, an alien from the creed of those with whom I now 
mingled, but it was a pleasure to be quiet; to think of the genius that 
had planned the noble arch against whose base I then leaned ; to picture all 
the hopes and fears of the man, his pride in the great work he had un- 
dertaken, aud his death long before stone had immortalised the image of 
his dreams. Poor Erwin of Steinbach, your reward was not to hear the 
praises of men, to see the upturned expression of many an admiring face, 
may it have been a far higher, more enduring one! 

The choir sounded forth a chant, and the notes trembled in tender 
echoes above me, as if angels were repeating the theme, rendering it 
more pure, more ethereal, till it reached the ears of God. The faint sun- 
light died away from the pavement where I knelt, and long grey shadows 
fell on all around, whilst here and there the flicker of a candle by some 
altar shone as a star from the gloom. I thought they resembled the faint 
spark of my belief, and with an involuntary shudder I started up, pained 
by my own thought, and followed the worshippers out into the street. 

I began life with no settled religious principles, no rock on which to 
take my firm stand, so that when once I wavered the very core of 
my faith was shaken: I had nothing to lean on, no church, no creed, 
except the one feeling had dictated in my early youth. My father 
was a Roman Catholic, my mother a Protestant, but I had been brought 
up as neither. True, as a child, I accompanied my mother to church, 
but my father forbade me to be taught either doctrine; he said, when I 
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grew older I might take my choice; little did he know through what danger 
of disbelief, through what sorrow and unrest my wavering opinions were 
destined to wander ere I formed that choice. The grass grows over his 


rave now, and he rests in peace. I have long since learned to forgive . 


im from my heart this great error in my education. Perhaps I was v 
wrong to attribute blame to him at all ; had he pursued a different plan 
the result might have been the same—who knows? But to return to 
Strasburg. 

I joined a table d’héte, but save the few friends I met there day after 
day I formed no intimacies at first, and shut myself up to study unmo- 
lested. On Sundays I would now and then join a friend and visit the 
public gardens, wd would sometimes, too, take my place in the throng 
of waltzers, but this was not often, and I generally preferred a solitary 
walk in the corn-fields. 

In May I received a Jong letter from Ida, which cheered me, though 
the news it contained was painful, as she recorded the death of her mother 
from a kind of nervous fever. 

‘TI am so lonely,” she wrote, “ and the hours pass like long years, 
although I have now the whole management of the house. Franz is here 
constantly, and my father encourages him, but he has never addressed 
himself personally to me, so I leave all to chance, and must hope for the 
best. My dear mother was buried three days ago; I placed a bunch of 
flowers in her coffin, a keepsake forthe grave. Death is a terrible visitor; 
till it comes we know not what it is, but when once the sentence is passed 
upon a loved one, we look round tearfully at the rest still granted to us, 
as if we feared it would strike again we dared not think how soon. Oh, 
Hans! may you, at least, be spared to me, but if not, may I die too.” 

My heart ached in sympathy with her sorrow, and I immediately wrote 
to her, enclosing the letter in one I was writing to Veronica. I was 
reading when Ida’s letter reached me, but I could not return to my 
employment; my thoughts had strayed far away, and refused to be con- 
centrated on the subject that lay before me on the table embodied in six 
folio volumes; I turned in disgust from my books and papers, and strode 
away to the fields beyond the town. Here, however, though I was in the 
free, open air, painful thoughts still haunted me. ‘ Was I worthy of 
Ida’s love? Had she not once said, ‘ I must love you now, it has become 
a necessity; but I should try not to do so were you to become an Atheist ?” 
What was I fast becoming ?”’ I could not answer this self-accusing query; 
I felt what my reply ought to be, and yet dared not confess it even to 
myself—my conscience pricked me—it would not let the fresh air calm 
me, but kept up the fire within. ‘ Ought you to deceive her as to your 
real state of mind ?” it asked; “‘ ought you not to tell her the whole 
truth, and offer her freedom from her promise to you?” This ques- 
tion waylaid me at every turn. I tried to think of something else, 
but ere five minutes had elapsed there it was again, like a barrier that 
must be climbed before it can be got rid of. ‘ She prays that I may be 
spared to her, as if I were her chief comfort now,”’ I reasoned; “ it would 
be cruelty to cast her off—cruelty to us both ; and besides, what harm 
would there be in her marrying me? I would never try, by thought or 
deed, to disturb her faith—these scruples are ridiculous.” And I tried 
to laugh them away, which I succeeded in doing for a time; but that 
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ing, as 1 re-entered my room with the intention of working hard, back 
came Seantinttising scruples, depriving me of the power of thinking 
on any other subject, and to rid myself of my vexatious enemy I took up 
my pen, a sheet of paper before me, and wrote a long letter, tell- 
ing» Ida of my wavering faith, of my unworthiness. of her, and of the 
painful I felt that I should offer to free her from her engage- 
ment tome. I was relieved when it was over, and with a sigh began 
to peruse what I had written. How cold it sounded; I could not send 
such an epistle, it would be cruel! I did not tear it up, however; I folded 
it earefully,.and placed it in a drawer, saying to myself that I would 
despatch it by-and-by, and that there was no hurry ; besides, reflection 
might make me change my mind. And thus I soothed my conscience, 
and began my studies again, but this time with an undivided attention. 
Sultry summer days came and found me still deeper in the mazes of 
speculative philosophy. I could not sleep at night, and would sit crouch- 
ing over my books all day. I thought and thought till my very brain 
seemed to become a pulse, and beat against my temples as wildly as my 
heart ever beat against my body. I studied Kant, the great idealist, 
then rector of the University of Koénigsberg. I read his “ Critical In- 
quiry into the Nature of Pure Reason ;’’ I puzzled myself with Hamann’s 
obscure writings ; Engel, Fichte, Hegel, and sometimes, too, Schelling 
occupied much of my attention. I confused myself with a variety of 
opinions; I flew from one theory to another, till I lost the thread of each, 
and left my room with an aching head, and a mind narrowed instead of 
broadened by philosophy. Theology had likewise its charm for me. I 
tried to prove by science that revelation is indeed a reality, and when I 
failed to do this I doubted, and went away with a longing after something 
I could not reach. At such times as these the thought of my injustice 
towards Ida came forcibly before me, and I would open the drawer where 
the letter lay that I had written in a moment of repentance, but it re- 
quired more resolution than I then possessed to send it, so I merely 
looked at the direction, and shut it up again. One day I happened to 
go to that drawer in search of a pamphlet I had lost, and I suppose by 
accident I took out the letter to Ida amongst some other papers, and left 
it on the table when I went out to attend a lecture on anatomy. I was 
perfectly unconscious of having done this, and therefore I was much sur- 
prised when, a few days afterwards, I missed the ill-fated letter from its 
accustomed place, and, on making inquiries of the woman of the house, 
heard to my dismay that she, chancing to see a directed letter lying on 
the table, supposed I wished it to be sent, and, in her anxiety to please, 
had despatched it, knowing that if she waited till my return home the 
post-day would be lost. I did not scold her, for I was too much appalled 
at the thought of the consequences this letter might bring on me. I 
was astonished to find that though I had myself penned those lines, how 
little I had intended to send them, and half ashamed of my own weak- 
ness, half angry with myself and with the woman, I went back to my 
room, and tried to look at the matter in the best light I could. Days 
went slowly on, and my anxiety to receive Ida’s reply increased every 
hour. I pictured to myself her feelings whilst reading my letter, and 
the more I thought over the whole thing, the more I hoped that my fears 
were utterly groundless, and that she would only love me the better for 
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having been thus open with her. Nevertheless, I was very anxious, and 
when, one morning, two letters (both from Ida) were placed in my hand, 
my heart beat as fast as a young girl’s—I dared not open either of them. 
‘* Why should there be two? Had she written one before receiving my 
letter, and the other after ?” I doubted which I ought to open first, and 
turned them over and over; then suddenly coming to the conclusion that 
the inside could tell me better than the outside, I broke the seals and 
looked at the dates of each. One was three weeks old, the other of a 
more recent date, and by some chance accident they had arrived to 
por I took up the oldest, and drawing a chair to me, I sat down and 
read ; 

“‘ Presentiments are the forerunners of evil, and calamities have indeed 
been showered on my head. Oh, Hans! what I am about to say will 
pain you, but it cannot do so more than it hasdone me. I have grieved 
so much that I think my heart is well-nigh dissolved away. My eyes 
are red, but I can cry no more, though rivers might flow if tears could 
vent all that my heart feels. ‘ 

“* My father is on his death-bed; but, alas! it is not this that makes 

me grieve, love for you has swallowed up all other feelings, and I am 
never to have the inexpressible joy of hearing that you love me again. 
No; soon that pure love which I now feel will be a sin; I must cast it 
from me, and try to think of you asa friend, for—how can I write the 
words ?—my heart is breaking—I am to marry Franz Rosenthal——” 
_ I started up wildly—I breathed hard. This communication was too 
much for me, and my first impulse was to fly and save her. I forgot the 
letter I had written her, I forgot my anxiety for a reply to it, and thought 
only of the overwhelming certainty that she was no longer mine. In 
spite of the tumult of thoughts within my brain, I stood rooted to the 
spot whither I had sprung; a cold perspiration trickled down my face, 
my eyes were dimmed, not with moisture, but with a hot, burning sensa- 
tion, and I at length sank back into my chair, straining my sight to read 
the terrible lines again. There were no finishing words to the letter; it 
must have been sent away in great haste ; and, turning from it, I seized 
the other with a kind of gasping curiosity. It was written in a very 
different style, explicit in the most minute details, and to me it conveyed 
the death-warrant of all my dreams of happiness, leaving me bitter 
against the world, against myself, and inexpressibly lonely. The letter 
ran thus : 

‘“‘ At nine o’clock yesterday morning my father breathed his last. I 
had been with him all night, but he did not know me; he had lost all 
consciousness of life, and lay in a trance so calm that it resembled death. 
He had arranged his earthly business, had consigned me to the care of 
a husband, and then, content with what he had done, he was able to 
turn his thoughts to the world he was about to enter without fear of 
distraction. Hans, his spirit rests; let us learn so to live that we, too, 
may one day rest. The word rest seems inapplicable now; I ean seareely 
contdvebhed it. Misery, sorrow, bitter tears, are the words that sound 
best in my ears at this moment, and yet I ama bride! It was the day 
before my father died ; he had been very ill, suffering acute pain from 
cramp ; the doctor said he could not live long. I was sent for, and 
when I stood by the bed, my father ordered the others to depart. We 
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were alone together, and I saw by the expression of his face that he was 
bent on disclosing something to me. I could not meet his gaze openly, 
for I felt what he was going to say, and I wavered between obedience 
and love. ‘Ida,’ said my father, coldly, and his tone made me start, it 
was so hollow and sepulchral, ‘I am going to leave you.’ He paused. 
‘I have hitherto been very indulgent to you, and have always been will- 
ing to accede to your wishes, but now there is one thing I must see 
completed before tg - You have had time enough to consider of your 
marriage ; you asked for time, and you have had it; now, however, 
the moment has arrived for you to fulfil your engagement. I wish to 
place you under the protection of a husband before I die. This an- 
nouncement is sudden, and will, perhaps, surprise you, but remember it is 
my dying wish, my last command, beware how you disobey me and 

down a father’s curse upon your head. Everything is ready; go 
and tell them you are so likewise.’ I stood motionless, as if turned to 
stone. This haste paralysed me; it was so strange, so incomprehen- 
sible, I could not understand what I was asked to =. ‘ Beware of my 
curse,’ said my father, in a tone that terrified me. ‘Go and call them; 
your husband is waiting for you.’ 

“T could not speak, but I fell on my knees and stretched out my 
hands towards him imploringly. He turned his head away and re- 

ated the word, ‘Go!’ I rose and went as he desired» May Heaven 

orgive me for mistaking my duty in this terrible hour of trial ! 

“ Roseuthal greeted me cheerfully, imagining my coldness to be grief 
at my father’s illness, for I did not even look at him ; I was as one walk- 
ing in a dream; but I felt him give a slight start when he touched my 
icy hand; it was as if he were wedding a corpse! I have wronged him, 

ans; I must learn to repair the wrong; I must learn to give him that 
love which is now his due, and our secret, which has been kept so long, 
must be more than ever guarded now—he must never know it. Think 
that your Ida died: it is even so, she died on this terrible day; for all 
but my body died. Love, hope, joy died then, and what is the spirit 
but these three? Ida Hannemann is dead; do not reproach her too 
bitterly, but forget her, and try to receive Ida Rosenthal as a new 
friend, who has some strange interest in your welfare. 

“Your letter was placed in my hands the day after my father died : 
it added another coal to the furnace which consumes me; but do not 
suppose anything but absolute necessity would ever have made me 


abandon you.” 
ey a !” I cried, passionately. “Is that all she cared for me ?” 


And without reading more, I tore the letter into atoms with a hoarse, 
hissing laugh. Then I became fearfully calm; I had lost all, but told 
myself bitterly that I did not care, and, strange to say, my heart at the 
moment responded to the feeling the mind (shall I rather say pride ?) 
dictated. 

My hat lay on the table: I took it up and went out. In the street 
I encountered a friend—a wild, dissipated young man—with whom I had 
occasionally associated. I hailed him joyfully this day, and went where 
he led me. The hours flew by, and the night was spent in revelry. I 
did not return to my lodgings till the twilight of dawn spread over the 
earth, and I was weary and very sick at heart when I did enter. Over 
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the small iron stove, on the wall opposite the door, hung a slight sketch 
of Idp, which had been taken when she was quite a girl: my eyes rested 
on it as I entered, for they had been accustomed to do so. The inno- 
cen, calm expression of her face was more than I could bear, and a pan 
of f€morse and regret shot through me. I went up to the picture a 
turned it round that I might not see it, but if by this step I intended 
to forget that the picture was there, I did not gain my object, for my 
eyes wandered to the spot against my will, and the blank was worse than 
the sight of the portrait had been. The scattered fragments of Ida’s 
letter lay on the floor; I pushed them together with my foot. “ What 
are they tome? She can never be mine now. My ever having cared 
for her is all a mistake ; this sorrow is but wounded pride.” And then I 
laughed at my own attempts to deceive myself; my heart knew better 
what was the matter with me than my head; the latter might mislead 
others, it could not, however, cajole myself. : 

The link that held me a believer in the beautiful was broken; my 
heart bled, but still it was more from bitterness than actual sorrow. I 
tried to forget Ida; I buried my thoughts in study, and strove to chase 
the memory of the past away. Vain, indeed, was the attempt at times, 
for thoughts are well-nigh beyond our control. A figure would rise up 
in the mist of imagination, whilst my head was bent over a book of phi- 
losophy or a treatise on medicine; its smile seemed to mock me, and I 
would start up a disbeliever in everything. Everything, did I say ?>— 
yes, alas! everything. This world was a dreary plain, the hereafter a 
doubt. I was indeed falling deeper into the abyss that had so long 
yawned upon me, but it was not without a desperate struggle that I 
fell. I grasped at all which might lead to belief with a longing and 
desperation that makes me shudder to look back upon. I was not a 
scoffer at religion from wantonness, but from the conviction of a troubled, 
overwrought reason. I had thought too deeply; I had trespassed on 
ground beyond the reach of man, and, deserted by faith, I found myself 
surrounded by an ocean of perplexities, without that sure and only 
anchor. Need I say that I was shipwrecked on the shores of unbelief ? 
For a while I was lost, but, thank Heaven, it was but for a time. Often, 
when wearied beyond measure with my fruitless endeavours to find truth, 
T would turn, as I had been used, to the love which I had once felt for a 
pure being, but its place was no longer in my breast, disappointment, 
mistrust, and anger, had blotted it out. Ida was worse than nought to 
me now, for when I turned to her, it was but to increase the doubts that 
trembled at my heart. I doubted in the goodness of God, in His ex- 
istence, and yet when I wandered into the cathedral and heard the organ 
peal, there was a swelling of awe in my inmost soul, and I envied the 
worshippers kneeling round me, for they believed—at least, I liked to 
think they did. 

At sunset I would wend my way up to the summit of the cathedral 
tower. I enjoyed the prospect of vast space which there met my view; 
it was like the eternity of which I doubted, and seemed for a brief mo- 
ment to fill a blank within my breast. I liked to watch the far-off 
distance melt into the golden glory of heaven; it was mysterious to know 
land was there and yet not see it, to feel that it was shrouded from the 
gaze of the naked eye as the distant eternity is shrouded by mystery from 
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reason. My lonely walks into the country were not discontinued; though 
afraid of my own thoughts, I still courted them, and the cool ai» was 
refreshing after a long day of toil. i 
One Sunday evening I wandered through a rich corn-field, the ky 
stretched above me, its deep blue contrasting beautifully with the ye." >w 
sea of corn below, myriads of flies danced in the air, and peasants, dres.ed 
in the gay costumes of the country, flocked towards the town to join in 
the Sunday festivities. I sauntered on, gazing at the flowers which 
red from between the yellow stems; there was the climbing snake- 
weed, the blue corn-flower, the common vetch, and a thousand others. A 
cheerful “‘ Bonjour, monsieur,” from the passers-by roused me to return 
their ting, but at length they all disappeared, and I was left alone. 
Stretching myself leisurely on the ground, I began to pluck the flowers 
nearest to me. A little tuft of forget-me-not was growing by the damp 
drain which ran through the field, and I put out my hand to gather the 
modest flowers. They reminded me of one whom I had lost, and their 
soft blue petals seemed to smile on me, whilst the pure, golden star in the 
centre was to my eyes as a star of hope. I gazed at it long and earnestly; 
then, curious to examine its marvellous structure, I pulled it to pieces by 
little and little. The mechanism of this tiny flower arrested my atten- 
tion, and I found myself thinking with something akin to awe of its 
Creator. For the moment my doubts were gone—I was as a child, 
wondering and content to believe without that craving question, 


“Why ?” 


Suchst du das Hochste, das Grésste? Die Pflanze kann es dich lehren. 
Was sie willenlos ist, sey du es wollend—das ist’s !* 


Alas! with the soft twilight, with the calm, deep repose of evening, 
this simple train of thought passed from me, but its visit had not been 
fruitless, for it had left a trace of sweetness behind never to be forgotten. 
Alone! Have you, my readers, ever felt the full meaning of this word ? 
I pray that you may not have done so, though few escape its blighting 
influence. I do not mean solitude when I use that word,—solitude is 
often peace,—but I mean the heart-sickening consciousness of isolation 
which creeps over us amid the crowd and busy haunts of men, which 
checks the careless laugh, and whispers to us, through each fibre of our 
frame, “Alone! alone!” It is then the yearning after the unattainable, 
after the lost, breaks forth afresh, and those who believe seek comfort in 
the promises of religion, whilst those who do not, bend before their over- 
whelming sorrow and despair. I well-nigh lost my senses that terrible 
year ; the mind cannot long resist the tortures of anxiety ; it needs repose, 
and none seemed likely to offer its balm to soothe my aching head. 

I had a small piano in my room, and, far into the night, I would pour 
out my thoughts upon it in impromptu dirges, making the wild notes 
echo through the room ; sometimes, too, I gained permission to perform 
on the large organ in the cathedral, which afforded me much pleasure. 
I would go there towards evening, for I liked the dim, obscure light, and 
could play from memory. People gathered near to listen, but I did not 





* Schiller. 
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heed them; and once, when I had started up rather suddenly, I found 
myself unexpectedly amid a group of listeners. 
‘“‘ Who is the organist ?” asked one. 
“« A wild student, I am told, who shuts himself up for weeks, and then 
suddenly appears in the town running riot.” 
“‘ Hist ! that is he,” said a third. 
I could not restrain a smile as I passed quickly on and disappeared in 
the narrow doorway leading by a winding staircase to the tower. I 
stood upon the summit with one foot half over the dizzy height; I was 
not afraid of falling, for 1 had accustomed myself to the sensation such 
a position naturally produces. My eye wandered away from the town to 
the blue outlines of the Vosges mountains, the rich district of the Rhine, 
and the undulating hills of the Black Forest. The soft breeze ruffled my 
hair, blowing it back from my temples. I was lost in thought, and did 
not perceive the approach of a stranger till a deep-toned musical voice 
pronounced these words close to me : 
“ You seem to admire yonder prospect, young man?” 
I turned sharply round, and confronted a tall, benevolent-looking old 
man with silvery hair. His features seemed familiar to me, but I could 
not call to mind where I had seen him before. 
“Yes, I admire it more for its vastness than its beauty,” I replied. 
‘That is natural,” rejoined the stranger; ‘‘ youth is grasping, and 
admires all that is vast.” 
I looked at him inquiringly, but he did not speak for some minutes; he 
seemed to be scrutinising my features. 
“ We have met before,” he said. 
‘‘T think so, but I am at a loss to know where,” I replied. 
*‘ Here, and in the fields beyond the town. I listened to you this even- 
ing with pleasure; you have excited the deepest interest in a stranger, 
will you accept my friendship ?” 
I extended my hand to him, and he pressed it warmly. 
*‘ You have great talent—genius, I may say,” continued my companion, 
‘‘ Tell me if you feel a congenial influence steal over you from the con- 
templation of this scene ?” ; 
There was something encouraging in his manner. I was drawn to him 
by some strange bond of union, and, lowering my voice to a whisper, I 
said, 
‘«‘T wander up here to refresh myself after a hard day’s study, and be- 
sides this, the vast prospect resembles something I have lost.” 
“ Your tone is full of bitterness, young man. What is it that you 
have lost ?” 

“ Eternity,” I replied, mournfully. 

He fixed his penetrating eyes on me with an expression of benevolent 
pity I can never forget, whilst he uttered Von Haller’s words : 


“ Unendlichkeit ! wer misset dich ? 
Bei dir sind Welten Tag’, und Menschen Augenblicke. 


Vollkommenheit der Grésze ! 

Was ist der Mensch, der gegen dich sich halt ! 

Er ist ein Wurm, ein Sandkorn in der Welt, 

Die Welt ist selbst ein Punct, wann ich an dir sie messe. 
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Eternity is lost through our own fault,” he continued. “It can be 
regained, thanks to the Mediator of mankind.” 

“ But for the disbeliever, the Atheist, there is no eternity; he holds 
that man ceases to be when he quits this world, that he returns to that 
nothing from which he was formed, and that he will henceforth exist only 
in the memory of those who will soon follow him into oblivion.” 

“God grant that His all-pervading light may shine into the darkened 
eyes of such men, and may illumine their inner life with His blessed 
truths.” 

“ T have tried to believe ; I did not cast away the beautiful chimera of a 
future that would repay us for our suffering here without a struggle ; it 
was a much too precious goal to be cast away so long as one satisfactory 
clue to its probability remained within my heart,” I said, bitterly. 

“‘ Disbelief poisons the intellect; you have pursued a wrong path; 
strive to find out your error, and when you have discovered it, be assured 
that belief in eternity will return. The fault lies in yourself, not in re- 
ligion.” 

" looked at him incredulously, but his words had some weight, though 
at the time I strove to disprove them. 

‘¢ We are ever loath to think ourselves in fault,” he continued, after a 
pause. “ It is easy to lay the blame on the shoulders of our neighbours, 
and still easier, as in your case, to think religion at fault rather than your- 
self. How few of us have strength of will sufficient to say,‘ It is I who am 
in error.’ Pause, young man; do not reject the counsel of one whose 
hair is grey because he is a stranger to you. I have watched and studied 
human natvre till I have grown old in the pursuit of this engrossing sub- 
ject, but I was a youth once such as you are, full of self-conceit and 
pride. I thought myself better and cleverer than those with whom I asso- 
ciated, and it was only through the bitter experience of years that I 
learned to know myself, my weaknesses, and my incapacities. Believe 
me, the highest and deepest study is to learn the intricacy of your own 
heart, and the further you advance in the mastery over this the more you 
will feel your own insufficiency and the greatness of God. The soul is a 
ray from the divine, and without it we could not comprehend God. See 
how Tauler quotes St. Bernard.* ‘Why does my eye perceive the 
heavens and not my feet? Because my eye is more like the heavens 
than my feet. Thus, if my soul is to perceive God, it must be heavenly.’ 
And again he says, ‘The heavens are everywhere alike far from the 
earth : thus shall the soul be alike far from all earthly things, that she 
be not nearer to one than to another, but keep herself alike far from all, 
in joy and sorrow, in prosperity and adversity, for she must be utterly 
dead to all that is of the earth, earthly, and altogether raised above it. 
Nothing hinders the soul so much in its knowledge of God as time and 
place. ‘Time and place are parts, and God is one ; therefore, if our soul is 
to know God, it must know Him above time and place, for God is neither 
this nor that, like these complex things around us, for God is one.’ You 
have not learned to recognise your soul, young man,” he said, mourn- 
fully, and I felt as though his gaze penetrated to the very marrow of my 
bones. “It is arrogance, and self-esteem, and ignorance that lead men 
into the fearful paths of doubt x 











* Susannah Winkworth’s translation. 
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‘‘ Pardon me, but conviction,” I interposed ; but he would not suffer me 
to continue, and exclaimed vehemently : 

‘What is man’s conviction ?—what is his reason compared to that of 
the Supreme Being, the Creator? Nothing ; it is paltry, mean, insignifi- 
cant ; the wonders daily before our eyes are beyond our comprehension, 
how much more, then, are the invisible mysteries removed from out our 
reach. God has said to our powers of mind, as to the ocean, ‘Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther.’ We caanot outstep these bounds, and be- 
cause we cannot, we doubt, Why is this ? I will tell you: pride whispers 
in our ears that we are capable of comprehending all ; we believe but too 
willingly such flattering untruths, and when our reason is not satisfied we 
turn away to paths of our own choosing, and are lost.” 

“ Lost!” I repeated, dreamily, for, strange to say, the old man’s speech 
had raised no angry feelings in my breast. 

“ Yes, if not checked in time,” my companion said, approaching one 
step nearer to me. “I have spoken abruptly to you, and for this liber 
I crave your pardon, but I feel as if I were not wholly unacquainted wi 
you. These many weeks I have watched you at a distance with interest, 
and a fellow-feeling with those that suffer prompted me to seek the first 
opportunity of speaking to you. Grant me your friendship; it may one 
day be in my power to serve you.” 

I thanked him for his good wishes, and asked somewhat curiously why 
it was he had thought I was suffering. 

‘Do you never look even at the reflection of your own person ?” he 
asked. ‘“ There are deep lines on your brow which are traced by sorrow ; 
my life has been one of pain, and my chief pleasure now is a weak 
endeavour to lighten the heavy burdens I see sdlines dragging with them 
to the grave.” 

I looked at the old man with gratitude, and though his words had not 
convinced me, I could admire the simple trust which seemed to actuate 
his life. 

After a short interval, in which we were both occupied by our own 
thoughts, he again addressed me. 

“ As you have accepted the offer of friendship I made, may I ask what 
your name is?” 

“Mitterkamp,” I replied. ‘I am a native of Weimar, and a medical 
student.” 

“Weimar?” said my companion; ‘‘I am glad to hear it, for I take 
great interest in that little capital. The grand duke has made it the 
centre of learning. You were born in a good atmosphere.”’ 

“ It is some time since I was a resident in my native town; I came 
here from Jena, where I was educated.” 

‘¢ Ah, better still; tell me something of Schiller. Is he liked by the 
students ?” 

‘In general, yes,” I replied, “ but every one has enemies. A certain 
set adore him, and one young man in particular is, re I should 
rather say was, a great deal with him—his name is Hardenberg—and 
though I did not know him personally, I can vouch for his having rare 
talents. Schiller doubtless takes an interest in him on this account.” 

‘¢ How does Schiller stand with the literati: ?”’ 
“ Very well. Schiitz and Hufeland are his friends, and he is extremely 
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intimate with Reinhold. Then Goethe spends a great deal of time in his 
company; they are very closely allied.” 

“ Are you acquainted with the latter ?” 

“No, we are not of his set in Weimar; but great men are, as it were, 

ublic property—at least, we like to talk of them as if they were. Goethe 
is freely criticised.” 

“Tt is strange how much we enjoy finding out the vulnerable parts of 

t men; we are so unwilling to let them stand unassailed upon the 
pinnacle they raise for themselves.” 

“If they were not attacked,” I said, ‘‘ they would very probably never 
rise so high. Criticism, even when it is bitter, does more to stimulate 
genius than the admiring voice of friends.” 

“That is true, provided criticism be not carried too far. Some of 
Goethe's works will be better appreciated a century hence. He has out- 
stripped the age, and cannot expect to be followed by the ordinary crowd, 
who require to have their tastes formed by time, and fail to comprehend 
a stamp of excellence above that to which they are used. I cannot help 
attributing Kotzebue’s immense popularity to this cause. He writes for 
these times, and, in consequence, receives the homage of the present race, 
who flock to the theatre whenever a play of his is to be performed. 
Goethe’s works are written for no period in particular, and they will 
always preserve their originality, for they are not thoughts produced by 
present circumstances, nor does he write so much on passing events, 
which will soon be forgotten. ‘The thoughts and passions he expresses 
may be felt by all who are capable of appreciating their truth, though 
the million is not ready to do so yet.” 

‘You appear to be fond of literature,” I said. 

“ Yes, Iam very fond of it, for without entering into literature we 
cannot fully understand human nature. A book opens out many secrets 
to us that would otherwise be veiled. JI have no ties of kindred; I am 
alone in the world; and thus bereft by nature, I seek amongst strangers 
those similarly situated. I am drawn towards them by sympathy, and 
feel a more than brotherly affection for them, seeking in their sorrows and 
misfortunes a similarity to my own. Isolation is what I have always 
dreaded, and this dread makes me try to shield others from the possi- 
bility of suffering from it.” 

I looked on this strange old man as a wild enthusiast, but I respected 
his zeal, and could not help admiring the excess of benevolence which 
almost bordered ou insanity. He extended his hand to me; I took it, and, 
having promised to meet him on the same spot the following day, we 
parted. Something, however, prevented my keeping my appointment, 
and ere another interview took place between us a little incident, of which 
I was a chance witness, was destined to give me a further insight into 
his character. 

I was looking in at a shop window in street at a print, and there 
was a poor workman standing beside me, eyeing some ornamented pipes 
with an expression that plainly denoted he would very willingly be the 
possessor of one of them. I thought nothing of this, for the sight of 
want, gazing with longing into a well-filled shop, is, alas! a very common 
spectacle in a town, and I continued my examination of the beautiful 
print. Presently my attention was again directed to the pipes by one of 
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them being removed from its position in the window by a hand, and I 
saw the poor man’s eyes follow it with a sort of curiosity, as if he wished 
to know who was going to be the fortunate possessor of the envied article. 
He had not long to wait, for a minute had scarcely elapsed before an old 
gentleman appeared in the doorway with the pipe in his hand, and, instead 
of walking away with it, he approached the spot where we stood, and I 
immediately recognised my friend of the tower. Without noticing me, 
he stretched out the pipe to the workman, saying, as he did so, “ Take it 
as a stranger's gift, and do not thank me. I saw by your expression that 
you wanted a new pipe: you are pleased at the thought of really pos- 
sessing one; that is my reward. Now go to your work, and in future 
neyer regard anything as impossible.” - 

Before the workman had time to express his gratitude, or I to wish 
him a “ Good day,” the old man was gone; and although I could not help 
thinking of this occurrence with a degree of amusement, my heart bounded 
at the thought of such universal benevolence, and I was more and more 
curious to know the history of a man whose mania for doing kind actions 
I regarded with a sort of professional interest. 

It was not long before [ met him again, but I did not tell him I had 
been present when he gave away a pipe to a poor man. I thought he 
might not like to have the circumstance recalled. 

Strange to relate, that often as I saw him, and much as he sought my 
confidence, he refused to tell me his name. No one in Strasburg knew 
it; and when anybody had occasion to mention him, it was always as 
“The kind gentleman,” ‘“ The good Christian.’ And I like to think of 
him under this last epithet, for it suited him well. 





THE IMPROVVISATRICE.* 
BY MRS. BUSHBY, 


THE Italian tourist of the earlier part of this century doubtless still 
preserves a vivid recollection of the predatory habits familiar to some 
portion of the inhabitants of classic Italy, and of the time when it was 
an act of heroism, if not of insane foolhardiness, to travel without a 


strong escort through many of its loveliest scenes. 
Not alone in Southern Italy, in the ill-governed States of the Church, 


* « We should convey an exceedingly imperfect idea of the poetry of Italy, did 
we omit to say a few words of the Jmprovvisotori. Their talent, their inspiration, 
and the enthusiasm which they excite, are all most illustrative of the national 
character. In them we perceive how truly poetry is the immediate language of 
the soul and the imagination. ... . The talent of an improvvisatore is the gift of 
nature, and a talent which has frequently no relation to the other faculties. The 
improvvisatore generally begs from the audience a subject for his verse. After 
having been informed of this subject, he remains a moment in meditation, to 
view it in its different lights, and to shape out the plan of the little poem he is 
about to compose. His eyes wander around, his features glow, and he struggles 
with the spirit which seems to animate him.”—Literature of the South of Europe. 
By J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi. 
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and among the lawless semi-barbarians of Calabria; not alone amidsi the 
deep solitudes of the Apennines, but even where civilisation was more 
dominant, and where security should have been better established, had 
ine fixed its strongholds. In the Venetian territories, at no very 
great distance from the beautiful and picturesque Lago di Garda, a troop 
of brigands had established their head-quarters, having found a safe re- 
treat amidst that chain of the Alps which terminates near Chiusa. By 
these bandits many an unsuspecting traveller was adroitly eased of his 
luggage; and in some cases, especially if the robbers met with in- 
effectual resistance, scenes of violence were enacted. Yet a kind of wild 
generosity, a degree of courteous bearing, not unfrequently characterised 
these daring outlaws; and rumour said, that this shadow of chivalric 
conduct was attributable to one of their chiefs, who was infinitely less 
ferocious than the desperate gang over whom he had found the means of 
acquiring influence. 
nardo, or Il Leone—the Lion, as he was generally called—had not 
always followed such degrading courses. He was the younger son of an 
Italian nobleman ; he had received a good education, and he had, at one 
time, mixed in good society. But his mind not having been imbued 
with those religious principles which alone can give strength to with- 
stand the allurements of vice, he fell into evil habits, gambled away his 
small inheritance, and, having wound up his reckless career by entering 
into a political conspiracy against the government, was obliged to fly 
from the neighbourhood of his paternal home, and to seek elsewhere the 
means of subsistence. It was at this juncture that, in a measure com- 
lled by necessity, he sought concealment and shelter among the 
robber-band, who eventually elected him as one of their leaders; for even 
in that wild community talents and education commanded respect. 

Time rolled on, ind it may be that Il Leone would have pined to re- 
turn to civilised society, and to exchange his almost savage freedom 
for the unforgotten advantages and pleasures which he had once enjoyed, 
had not a softer tie than that of fealty to his adventurous companions 
thrown its charm around his heart. He had seen, admired, and, with her 
own consent, carried off and married a beautiful peasant girl: and to 
embellish her mountain dwelling, to protect her from danger, and to 
cheer her solitude, now became the principal objects of his existence, 
although he did not relinquish the wretched profession which circum- 
stances, or, as he said, “‘ fate,” had driven him to follow. 

But, as if Providence had determined to punish him for his evil deeds, 
the one ewe-lamb, the being whom he loved so much, was snatched from 
him by death, and Leonardo was left with one motherless child, a lovely 
little girl of about three years of age. The innocent Ninetta was a 
favourite with the whole rude community; the rough men, the coarse- 
minded women, the hardy sunburnt children, all loved her; and she 
looked among them like a little cherub who had strayed from her home 
in the skies, or had been sent on a mission of celestial love to mollify the 
iron hearts around her. 

Il Leone devoted his spare time to the education of his daughter, who 
proved to be an extremely clever, intelligent child. He taught her to 
read and write, and to play on a guitar, of which one of the bandits had 
robbed an unwary traveller as a present for the little favourite. He re- 
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cited to her passages from the best poets of Italy: from Tasso, Ariosto, 
Petrarca, a Metastasio; he related to her anecdotes and incidents from 
the histories of Greece and Rome, and from the scarcely less stirring 
annals of the early republics and petty sovereignties of her own romantic 
country; but that far more essential knowledge which is to be learned 
from the Holy Scriptures he did not impart to her, probably because he 
was ignorant of it himself. Did the opening floweret then grow up into 
a noxious weed? No; happily it was not so ordained. 

One day, when Ninetta was about nine years of age, she had followed 
a pet goat, and with this companion had rambled to a great distance 
beyond her accustomed haunts; up hill and down dale, from crag to 
crag, the little mountaineer pursued her roving guide, till at last a tract 
of country burst on her view which she had never before beheld, and 
almost at the same moment she perceived, by the length of her own 
shadow, that day was on the decline. The goat was still skipping on- 
wards, now browsing on the short grass which grew in patches here and 
there, now sniffing the mountain breeze, and bounding in joyous liberty 
from one projecting ledge of rock to another, regardless of the silver 
voice of its young mistress, whose clear, bell-like tones, repeated by the 
echo of the hills, in vain called it to return. 

‘“‘ What shall I do?” said the little girl to herself; ‘it will soon be- 
come dark, and how am I to find my way home? Ah, naughty goat to 
lead me so far! And what if there should be wolves prowling about !” 

Fear and fatigue overcame poor Ninetta, and she sank down in hope- 
less lassitude on a mossy stone. At length a thought struck her. ‘I 
will sing—sing very loud—and perhaps some traveller by these moun- 
tain paths may hear me, and come to my aid.” 

She sang accordingly, and her liquid notes, floating on the evening 
breeze, did reach the ear of a kind-hearted being, who hastened in the 
direction of the voice. The person who heard her was Father Anselmo, 
a pious hermit, who had taken up his abode amidst the solitude of these 
lonely hills. Ninetta was looking round wistfully to see if she could 
discern any human creature approaching, when her eye fell on the figure 
of the hermit, just as he emerged from a projecting rock near her. His 
pale countenance and emaciated features, his thin, almost transparent 
hand, and the dark grey cloak floating around him, almost the hue of 
the rock from which he seemed to her fancy to have issued, gave him 
quite an unearthly appearance, and, with a cry of terror, Ninetta hid her 
face in her lap. 

The child had often heard, among the bandits’ wives, tales of ghosts, 
and hobgoblins, and evil spirits who haunted lonely spots, and one of 
these immaterial beings she imagined the form at her side to be. But 
Father Anselmo, gently placing his hand on her head, and with kind 
words quieting her fears, led her to his hermitage, and giving her some 
bread and fruit, promised to show her the way towards her home. 

‘‘ Rest here awhile, however,” he said, “until the moon rises, and then 
you will pass more safely across the shorter sheep track by which I will 
take you.”’ 

The hermit lighted a lamp, for it was almost dark in the sort of cave 
or recess in the rocks which formed his cell, and, after gazing for a few 
moments on the interesting countenance of the little girl, he began to 
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question her respecting her religious knowledge. Alas! on this subject, 
crude and vague indeed were the child’s ideas. She knew that there 
was a God who had made the hills and lakes, the trees and flowers she 
loved so much ; she had heard of the Virgin Mary, and of three or four 
saints who were patronised by the banditti and their wives; and she 
entertained for a little ebony cross, which was suspended by a ribbon 
round her neck, a sort of innate reverence, because her mother had kissed 
it when dying, and because she had been told it was a symbol of some- 
thing very holy; but all else was chaos in her young mind. Father 
Anselmo showed her a picture in which the infant Jesus was represented, 
spoke to her of his mission to this world, his career on earth, and his 
ascension to heaven ; and told her of the resurrection of the dead, and of 
the life to come. Ninetta listened with wonder and delight ; she drank 
in eagerly the hermit’s words, and when, at length, she parted from her 
venerable guide, who had accompanied her to within a short distance of 
her home, she gladly accepted his invitation to visit him again. Often 
and often afterwards did she trip over the now familiar path to the soli- 
tary abode of her kind instructor, nor did Leonardo forbid these visits, 
for the retreat of the aged hermit was well known to the bandits, who 
never thought of molesting him. 

But if Anselmo’s lessons made Ninetta wiser, they also caused her 
much anxiety, for the truth was now apparent to her that her father and 
his companions were leading lives opposed to the laws of God and man. 
She grieved deeply for this, and as she grew older she became more in- 
tensely solicitous to withdraw her parent from his guilty associates and 
his own evil courses. Many were the consultations she held with the 
benevolent hermit on this subject; but her plans and wishes were alike 
vain, until a higher power was graciously pleased to interpose on her 
behalf. 

One day a terrible storm broke out, the thunder rolled, and the 
lightning glared. It happened that Ii Leone was returning froia a 
predatory expedition with some of his band, when a fearful fiash of 
lightning struck himself and one of his followers to the ground. For a 
few moments he lay, as it were, stunned, and when at length he slowly 
arose, all was dark around him. He had been struck blind by the same 
flash which had instantaneously deprived his companion of life. 

Of what use could their blind chief be to the reckless banditti? His 
vigour of mind seemed to have fled with his sight. He was no longer 
the boldest in planning enterprises, the most daring in executing them ; 
and at length, having become a burden to his companions, he lent a 
willing ear to his daughter’s entreaties that they should go to some place 
where, by her industry, she might maintain him and herself. ‘The youth- 
ful and inexperienced Ninetta little dreamed of the difficulties she might 
have to encounter; but, even had she known them, her sense of duty, and 
the energy of her mind, would have induced her to try to overcome them. 
At this period Father Anselmo was of much use to Leonardo and his 
daughter. He advised them to go to Verona, where there was but little 
chance of Leonardo’s being recognised, especially as his hair, since the 
lightning-stroke which had deprived him of sight, had gradually, but 
rapidly, become grey; and premature old age seemed to have crept alike 
over his body and his mind. For Ninetta’s sake, the hermit gave them 
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a letter to a respectable elderly female who resided in the suburbs of 
Verona, and who had been at one time a confidential servant in his sister’s 
family ; and as the bandits had not been so ungenerous as to let their 
former chief go from them in a state of destitution, Leonardo was able to 
pay for their humble lodgings in her quiet cottage on the banks of the 
Adige. 

From the good old dame with whom she now resided, Ninetta speedily 
acquired some knowledge of those little feminine arts so useful in domestic 
life. But it was necessary to adopt some means of gaining a livelihood 
when their store should be exhausted. Ninetta bethought her of weavin 
baskets, in which occupation she could teach her father to assist her, an 
of selling them, together with flowers, in the streets of Verona. She 
succeeded beyond her utmost expectations. Few persons passed the 
beautiful flower-girl, leading her blind father carefully along, without 
purchasing a nosegay from her; and if at times the flower trade became 
dull, Ninetta found that to strike a few chords on her guitar, and to sing 
some of her wild mountain airs, never failed to attract a crowd around 
her, and to fill her father’s hat with small coins. As she grew older her 
genius ripened, and she became noticed also as an improvvisatrice. She 
never, however, forgot the lessons which she had received from her friend 
the hermit Anselmo; and it was her custom, as soon as she had gathered 
her flowers at early morn, to repair to the church of San Giorgio, 
generally accompanied by her father, who never seemed to be happy 
away from her, and there to spend some time in devotion before com- 
mencing the business of the day. 

One morning, while she was kneeling in her accustomed place, and 
deeply engaged in prayer, a young man, tall in stature, and with a noble 
countenance, entered the church. While looking around for the picture 
of the martyrdom of Saint George, by Paul Veronese, which adorns that 
edifice, his eye fell upon the flower-girl and her father. What picture 
could be finer? The grey-headed old man stood leaning on his staff, his 
sightless eyeballs being raised to heaven; while at his feet knelt the 
beautiful and graceful girl, her dark ringlets escaping from beneath her 
simple head-dress, her hands clasped together, and her coral lips moving 
in earnest prayer. For afew moments the young man stood gazing upon 
them; then, seizing his pencil and tablets, he began to make a rapid 
sketch of the group. He had just caught the attitudes and outlines of 
the figures when Ninetta arose from her knees, and, turning to take up 
her basket of flowers from the marble floor, perceived the young artist, 
and encountered his earnest gaze. She started, and the stranger, ap- 
proaching her, apologised in a low tone for the liberty he had taken, and 
at the same time begged a single rosebud from her basket. In some con- 
fusion, Ninetta selected for him the finest rose and a sprig of myrtle; 
and then, taking her father’s hand, she led him out of the church. 

The stranger’s first impulse was to follow her; his next thought was 
to ask the old sacristan, who was loitering about the aisles, if he knew 
anything of her. | 

“ Only,” said the old man, “that she goes by the name of Ninetta, the 
Flower-girl and Improvvisatrice. She lives somewhere in the suburbs, on 
the banks of the Adige. She sings charmingly, but no one can find out 
her history, or that of the blind man whom she calls her father.” 
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‘‘ Where shall I be most likely to meet with her ?” asked Ernesto. 

“ Well, when she has sold her flowers, or her baskets, she occasionally 
sings of an evening, and her favourite stations are near the old amphi- 
theatre,* or by the Porta dei Borsari.’”’¢ 

“ At what dé 

“‘ Why, generally about sunset.” 

Long before the sun had set Ernesto had paced at least a dozen times 
between the arch and the amphitheatre ; then, hoping to meet on the way 
the fair subject of his morning’s sketch, he started off towards the Adige. 
At length, being disappointed, he returned towards the Porta dei Borsari, 

iving that a crowd had gathered near it, he hastened onwards. 
Presently he heard the sound of a guitar, and a melodious voice humming, 
rather singing, an air to it. Advancing a few steps farther, he 
beheld her he sought standing on a slight elevation, her father reclining 
near her. Ninetta saw him, and coloured, she knew not why, while he 
bowed respectfully to her. 

“ A subject—who will give a subject?” cried some one in the crowd. 
“‘La Ninetta seems inspired this evening.” 

“T will,” said Ernesto. “I give—Love!” 

Ninetta’s cheek grew pale, but her eyes-sparkled like the diamond dew- 
drop on the flower at early morn, as, striking a few chords on her guitar, 
she half sung, half recited, the following lines: 


“ Love’s like the desert-fountain, playing 
*Midst wastes—where the lone pilgrim’s straying— 
Refreshing all, where’er *tis found, 
Till Eden seems to bloom around. 
Love’s like the faithful Polar star, 
Guiding the wanderer from afar. 
Ask ye—where is the home of Love ? 
The minstrel bids ye look—above !” 


And the improwvisatrice raised her slender finger, and smiling, pointed to 
the bright skies, now rich in the brilliant tints of an Italian sunset. 
“The lightning of that angel smile,” much more than the impromptu 
limes she had just chanted, gained a tumult of applause from the by- 
standers, one of whom, however, as if in derision or jest, asked her 
to sing something about inconstant love, that being more common than 
the sentiment she had just portrayed. Preluding for one moment on 
her guitar, Ninetta exclaimed, in a kind of recitative: 


**?Tis like the rainbow’s vivid hue— 
Bright—beautiful—but quickly past ; 
Or, like the calm sea’s sparkling blue, 
By every fleeting cloud o’ercast !” 

“ Brava! Brava!” exclaimed several voices; but a prosaic-looking 
stout burgher cried, “ Let us have something better worth hearing than 
nonsense about love and rainbows; give us a stave about our own good 
town, Verona!”’ 

** Ah! that is a dull theme; but you cannot puzzle La Ninetta,” said 








* Supposed to have been erected during the reign of Trajan. It is almost 
perfect, and is composed of large blocks of marble without cement. 
t A triumphal arch, erected in the reign of Gallienus. 
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one of her admirers, as Ninetta, gazing for a moment on the triumphal 
arch near, and casting a rapid glance over the old city, sang: 
« Amidst the richest of Italia’s plains, 
In beauty clad, our old Verona stands ; 


The halo of antiquity that reigns 
Around its walls—still deep respect commands. 


Twas here that Pliny saw the light of day ; 
*T was here Catullus sung—here Romeo died, 
The victim of his loye——” 


“ At love again!” exclaimed the fat burgher, interrupting the improv- 
visatrice ; “ I did not bargain for that, but girls’ heads are always running 
on love and folly.” 

‘“‘ Nay, amico mio,” cried an old man, who was standing near him, 
“ you should not chide La Ninetta thus, because you have forgotten your 
own youthful days. Bella cantatrice,” he added, turning towards the fair 
musician, “ try THE Morn or Lire; that subject will please nt bee BD 

“The morn of life ?” said Ninetta; “ah! how can I do justice to that 
theme? But I will try it. 

Where shall we seek the softest bloom ?— 
On childhood’s rosy dimpled cheek ; 


That cheek which brightest smiles illume, 
The smiles which innocence bespeak. 


And where, on earth, dwell hope and truth ?— 
In childhood’s uncorrupted heart ; 


Alas! too soon to guileless youth 
The world doth its dark code impart ! 


Ah! then, before the opening mind 
Become the prey of human strife, 
While yet to earthly evil blind, 
Blessed be the happy Morn of Life ! 
And now good night! felicissima notte!” cried Ninetta, drawing the 
string of her guitar tighter over her shoulder, and holding out her 
hand to raise her blind father. The crowd, on this, began to disperse ; 
and in a few minutes more Ninetta was leading Leonardo towards their 
humble home. But the father and daughter were not, as usual, alone : 
Ernesto had joined them, and had begged leave to follow them, in order 
to finish his sketch. Ninetta felt a strong desire to have a likeness of her 
father, and as Ernesto promised to paint one for her, she obtained the old 
man’s permission that he should accompany them to their cottage. 

Need we say that his first visit was not also his last ? Again and again 
he went to the cottage on the Adige. At dawn of day he was waiting 
to assist Ninetta in gathering her flowers for sale; he taught her to 
paint; he read to Leonardo; in short, he became as one of themselves. 
In process of time, Ninetta, the bandit’s daughter, became the wife of the 
rising young artist, and fulfilled all the duties of her new position as 
faithfully and affectionately as she had fulfilled those which had devolved 
upon her as a daughter. 

Her father died peacefully—a penitent man; and though her rich 
voice was no more heard near the Porta dei Borsari, nor her light figure 
seen tripping along with her basket of roses on her arm, it was long be- 
fore the citizens of Verona forgot Ninetta, the Flower-girl and Improvvi- 
satrice. 
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RENDERINGS IN LATIN. 
By Captain Mepwin. 


EPITAPH BY FLEMING. 


What thou art reading o’er my bones, 
I oft have read on other stones ; 
And others soon shall read of thee, 


What thou art reading now of me. 


Latiné redditum. 


Advena! quod legis ossa super mea, sepe legebam ; 
Mox alius de te quod legis ipse leget. 


EPITAPHIUM. 
Ab Raleigho. 


Eheu! quam brevis est rebus fiducia nostris ! 

Nemo potest hodié dicere cras quid eret. 

Cuncta rapit Tempus, rugas pro flore juvente 

Pro fama jactum pulveris accipio. 

Unum una introeunt cursum pauperque locuplesque, 


Et lapis egugulo limite finit iter. 
Sed Deus ex tumulo quom vite meta peracta est, 


Credo equidem et fido, suscitet has cineres. 


IN JULIUM HARUM. 
Ab Anglico Landoris. 


Juli! quam letas una transivimus horas, 

O! Graium studiis associate mihi! 

Te tamen in Veteres fuit haud sapientior unquam, 
Te Veri superans nullus amore pio. 

Adstantes circa lectum suspiria amici 

Ultima sensérunt nomine mista meo. 

Munere Fortunx, popularis munere honoris, 
Gratius hoc nostre pignus amicitie. 


LIKE TO LIKE. 
From the German of Goethe. 


A Bee, a Bluebell—Bluebell loved a Bee: 
How well the insect and the flower agree ! 


PAR PARI. 


Ab Goethio. 
Flosculus ante alios se complet odoribus, ambit 
Aliger hunc mellis captus amore rotans. 
Carpe diem, brevis est, O carpe volatilis horam ! 
Arabo conveniunt quam bene flos et apis. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ANASTATIUS GRUN. 


I have an aunt old and hoary, 
A little old book hath she, 

A withered and wrinkled leaflet 
In the little book you may see. 











Renderings in Latin. 


The hands that in spring once plucked it 
As withered and wrinkled lie : 

Why weeps my old aunt so sadly 
Whenever it meets her eye ? 


MARCIDA FRONS. 


Est Germana patris, cano veneranda capillo, 
Que veteres tabulas mense dieque premit. 
Pagina versatur. Foliis hic pressa libelli 
Marcida frons omni nuda colore jacet. 


Heu! jam sicca manus leto que flore juvente 
Carpserat unque rosam, marcidiorque rosé, 

Hic Vetule! frondem quom contempletur, abortis 
Cur semper lacrymis irrigat illa librum ? 


AB BARRY CORNWALL. 
Ad Puellulam. 


Hee precor, ut carpes placidissima somnia, euntem 
Gratia te motet, spiret in ora decus. 

Te comitetur Honos quo ducat semita recti 

Sit tua vox suaves apta ciere modos. 


Te Pudor et Pietas, te longum ditet et evum, 
Detur amicitia, detur amore frui. 

Leta animi ridi! dum functo munere vite 
Ornaret Divis texta corona caput. 


AB HEINIO. 


Possidet Oceanus stellas, sua sidera Colum, 
Attamen humano pectore stella latet 

Purior Oceani gemmis, lucentior astris, 

Igne suo penetrans cor animamque meam, 

Cara puella, veni! tu florens vere juvente 
Irradia pictus, luce, colore novo ; 

Nam cor et maria et terras ceelumque profundum 
Interfusa simul cuncta resolvit amor. 


TO DIAN. 
After the manner of Waller. 


If La trout, and thou shouldst be 
A little artificial fly, 

Caught by thy hook how willingly 
I dying would consent to die. 


IN DIANAM, 


Ft lino tenui et muscis armata puella 

Piscibus illecebras insidiosa parat ; 

Lumina quam flagrant! qualis nova gratia formam 
Vestit, ut in rivum linea tensa cadit. 


Fallitur arte, tamen non fictam carpere muscam, 
Sed te spectatum victima multa venit ; 


Oh! si trutta forem, atque hamo suspensus adunco, 


Ipse tuo vellem captus amore mori. 


Aug.—vVOL. CXIII. NO. CCCCLII. 
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THE STREETS OF PARIS.* 


Iv we are to believe M. Victor Fournel, one of the most “ spirituels” 
of Parisian feuilletonnistes ever since art has been studied in its external 
manifestations, it has been deemed that great concessions have been 
made to the spirit of li democracy when the writer has ventured 
into the streets at the risk of dirtying his feet. Literature is a great lady, 
who does not like sullying her dress on plebeian soil, and criticism gives 
herself still more aristocratic airs, rarely condescending to notice any- 
thing that lives or moves beyond its own exclusive circle, preferring 
much “ to throne herself, fan in hand, with the airs of a duchess, judg- 
ing, like Céliméne, its good friends at court, the viscounts and marquises 
of literature.” 

Yet there exists a whole class of artists, a vagabond race whom we 
meet with in our walks in squares, at the corners of streets, and in 
popular restaurants and cafés, who surely merit a moment’s study. Why 
should we despise these poor birds of passage of the Bohemia of arts ? 
They live as much as we do by thoughts and words, by music and 
poetry. They view these matters, no doubt, after their own fashion, yet 
none know better than they do how to place themselves in community 
of ideas, sentiments, and language with the crowd; like us, they make 
the public at once the judges and the paymasters of their labours. It is 
true that they operate in open daylight, and that they summon their 
audience by sound of a great drum; yet has not the proceeding, perhaps, 
less inconveniences than dancing attendance for an honorarium upon some 
publishing autocrat. Clowns! why who has not been more or less a 
clown himself? who has not paraded himself at a public dmner? who has 
not adorned his language with hyperboles? who has not made super- 
human efforts to arrest for a moment the attention of a capricious and 
blasé public? Some modern artists and writers seem, indeed, to have no 
other object in view. It is questionable if street artists have not, in 
some respects, an advantage over the viscounts of art and literature. 
Their indigence is less pretentious, their inspiration more original, and 
carries greater conviction with it, and while their ambition is less, their 
independence is greater. 

There are in France, we are told, men of genius and enthusiasm 
carried away by a passionate love of the ass’s skin, fanatic drummers, who 
beat their sonorous instrument with inimitable skill, inexhaustible perse- 
verance, and almost frantic enthusiasm. These people, when once the 
drum is suspended to their waists, have no longer any control over them- 
selves ; they go on till they get intoxicated by their own music, and when 
they are obliged to cease from pure exhaustion, fingers and feet go on 
moving or drumming, by night as well as by day. These are your true 
artists; it is impossible to attain perfection in these modern days of com- 
petition save by giving up mind and body to the task—perfection even 





* Ce qu’on voit dans les Rues de Paris. Par M. Victor Fournel. 
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in drumming is only to be obtained by becoming part and pareel of a 
drum, enveloped, as it were, in the ass’s skin. 

Such a drummer, M. Victor Fournel tells us, once filled his boyish 
imagination with love and wonder: 


I watched every one of his motions with a curious and serious eye; and from 
that time forth, whenever he beat the retreat, I went to attach myself to his 
dorsal spine, and followed him, keeping time all through the town, without 
speaking a word, amazed, radiant, and triumphant. He was the first artist that 
1 knew, and I have ever since preserved a profound respect for the drum, but 
I have never seen it moved, even to its entrails, with such power ! 

I have since had an opportunity of admiring many musical marvels: I have 
heard Liszt and Godefroid, Allard and Vieuxtemps ; I have met on the borders 
of the Chateau d’Eau and on the Pont des Arts passionate artists who impart a 
soul even to the organ of Barbary ; I have seen on the Place de la Bastille men 
mounted on a chair, with a red coat and a wig of shavings, whose vibrating 
voices rendered even the voyou respectful and attentive ; but nothing has ever 
made me forget the masterly play of that artist ; he has remained fixed in my 
memory like the fantastic drummer of the German legend. 


But what, the reader will ask, is a voyou? Has he read Eugéne Sue’s 
*‘ Mystéres de Paris?” If so, he will remember that promising scion 
of a new generation—that abominable imp, Tortillard. A precocious, 
insolent, screeching, cunning child, “ce type alarmant,” to use Sue’s 
own words, ‘de la dépravation précoce, véritable graine de bagne, ainsi 
qu’on le dit dans le terrible langage des prisons.” 

How many such types as that of the fanatic drummer might be met 
with if one only knew where to seek for them! How many have only 
wanted, perchance, to become renowned artists, the means of obtaining for 
themselves a pair of boots, like the Marcas of M. de Balzac, sketched, no 
doubt, from personal experience. Our destiny often hangs upon such 
trifles! Only the other day the sad effects of competition were to be 
seen in the streets of Paris—a discomfited street artist. Two were sing- 
ing in the same by-street. The small group of anditors left the one to 
listen to the other. Indignant at such manifestations of preference, the 
vanquished artist again drew his crowd by twirling his cane, then throw- 
ing it up in the air and catching it on his nose—a nose that was brutally 
and insolently pimpled. Then he took off his hat, squeezed it between 
his knees, kneeded it with his fingers, and as suddenly restoring it to its 
original fair proportions, he banged it on the head of a little boy with 
such force as to make him cry, which amused the audience ncuaanie 
He had had his revenge! Oh, Athenians! two thousand years have 
elapsed, and you are just the same. 

Parisians are essentially melomaniacs. Every portiére, no matter 
how sour and peevish she may be, has an accordion preserved as the 
palladium of her box, every concierge de bonne maison has a piano for 
his daughter, and numbers of workmen seek relief from their daily fatigue 
by playing for hours together on the clarionet or flageolet. 


It is surprising to see what a prodigious circle will grow up around the 
smallest singer—a variegated crowd, in which the grey blouse elbows the 
chesnut-coloured frock-coat, and where the military uniform closely presses the 
white apron of cooks and nurses. There are there musical gourmets, expert and 
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enthusiastic dilettanti, among whom the soldiers occupy the first rank. These, 
with ballads in their hands, keep close to the artist, like a sacred battalion, and 
accompany him in an under tone, while they beat the time with their feet. They 
constitute the “loge infernale ” of this open-air opera. They are the favourites 
of the singer, who, with an urbanity that is infinitely envied by the gamin, some- 
times addresses a word or two to them between the acts, and treats them with 
the greatest respect. Sometimes he even announces that, at the request of an 
amateur, he is about to begin again with “ Les Oiseaux du Prisonnier,” “La 
Rose des Champs,” or “ La Blanche Marguerite ;” for it is to be remarked that 
sentimental romances succeed better with the people than comic songs, which 
latter are most sought after by students and commercial travellers, a jovial, 
bantering set, who like to laugh and drink; they are the “ parties” who take 
most delight in “‘ Le Sire de Framboisy” and “ Le Docteur Isambard.” 

Such is the enthusiasm of the military, that M. Victor Fournel assures 
us that he has seen a young soldier run off to a neighbouring wine-shop 
between two stanzas and bring back a tumbler of wine, which he pre- 
sented, without either ostentation or embarrassment, to the artist. The 
latter drank it off with the air of a man conscious of his merit, and who 
feels himself worthy of the devotion that he inspires. This is the kind of 
man who declaims in florid academic style : 

I beg connoisseurs to pay particular attention to this piece; they will tell me 
if they have often heard anything like it. It is the chef @auvre of M. Nadaud, 
one of our good authors, gentlemen, and not one of those ragamuflin songs of 
which thirteen are sold to the dozen. I do not sell you the musical refuse of 
low public-houses, as unfortunately is the case with too many others, who thus 
dishonour the profession in the eyes of enlightened amateurs. Either one is an 
artist or one is not—I only know that. I, gentlemen—I have sung at our 
theatres on the Boulevards and in our leading cafés-concerts; and if I condescend 
to make my appearance in the public streets, it is solely because I wish to make 
every one acquainted with the songs that I sell. 


The people, however, have their favourites ; it requires a vigorous voice 
and powerful lungs to captivate their affections : a poor woman, tall and 
thin, with a weak, plaintive voice, has no chance. She will not have a 
single listener. “Gin and grief,” the London boy will say; ‘La 
Morgue!” crows the Parisian gamin. And both pass on with a sneer. 

A more varied or interesting sight does not exist in the streets of 
Paris than what is presented by the “ petits restaurants.’’ It is not the 
fashion for literary men to be supposed to frequent such places ; to believe 
them, their life is a continuous banquet; they pass from “diners de 
Paris” to “soupers fins ;” drink nothing but Chablis and Chambertin ; 
their very pens are dipped in Clos-Vougeot of the year of the comet. 
M. V. Fournel repudiates being classed among these Luculluses, who 
write epigrams against restaurants at thirty-two sous, and then go and 
dine for ninety centimes; he acknowledges to having been for a long 
period of time an ‘ habitué de petits restaurants.’”’ So have most others, 
if they had the candour to avow it. These are the places wherein to 
hear and study the strange class of itinerant artists. “ What can there 
be that is more curious than these wandering artists—singers, fiddlers, 
payers on the harp or guitar, chanters of romances and of ballads, 

nis in paletots, Jenny Linds in tartan shawls—who come to show 
their hungry faces at the hour of dinner? a strange people, picturesque 
in their rags, issuing forth no one knows whence, fantastical family, 
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which seems as if composed of personages resuscitated from the Roman 
Comique !” 

Among them are very young girls, dressed in a picturesque and original 
manner, charming with their red bodies and short skirts, just such as were worn 
by Mademoiselle d’Aubigné when first seen by Scarron, and their thick braids 
of black hair. Their countenance is bronzed, their eyes large and somewhat 
bold, and they carry suspended to their necks the mandoline of gipsies. They 
sing, poor girls, before all those ardent eyes that look at them covetously. 
What do they sing? How do they sing? What does it matter, so long as 
they are pretty? the collection is then always a good one, and the student has 
always some gallant remark to put in with his offering. They bow to the 
money, smile at the compliment, and pass on to the next. They would have 
too much to do if they had to blush for every daring look or every venturesome 
insinuation. They have not even a fan. 


Then there are old men like mountains, rugged and snow-clad, from 
whence still flow living waters—albeit turbid and rough. These trembling 
old men fiddle away as if with rough walking-sticks, the sounds they 
produce are so unharmonious, and they sing with a deep, bass, broken 
voice. There are also little deformed musicians, worthy of figuring side 
by side with the Councillor Kreisler and Master Kaenaived 


All the time that these concerts are going on the crowd keeps going and 
coming; people come in and go out; they dare elbowed, and they make way b 
making themselves small, les Toads artistes! The waiter passes by, a pyrami 
of plates in his hands, a step must be taken to the right; hen it is an habitué 
who is going to pay at the counter; two steps must be taken to the left, for 
Cs is most vabelis here, the tables are as much squeezed as the guests. They 

egin in the midst of a frightful uproar, in which the sound of the rising tide 
would be lost. People laugh or speak to one another in a loud voice, for every 
one knows his neighbour in the little restaurants. The waiter is called, and he 
replies from the depths of the kitchen below ; there is a sustained cross-fire, in 
major and minor, of bass voices, of tenors and barytones, mingling with the 


clashing of glasses and plates. 
“Waiter, partridge and turnips!’”—“Tripe a la mode de Caen!”—* A 


gruyére !” 

“Whom is the duck and cabbage for?—Who asked for a calf’s-foot en 
poulette ?” 

“This way.” 

“ Here it 1s.” 

And, nevertheless, the itinerant musician is obliged to continue his song, 
without disconcerting himself, with a firm voice tH a serene brow, although, 
perhaps, his heart is bleeding; and when, as happens from time to time in the 
moments of lull between the “proclamation” of a potage or of a pork chop, a 
syllable is heard, then the artist seems ashamed of the noise that he makes, too 
happy when, like the just man of whom Virgil speaks, he succeeds in allaying 
the storm and commanding attention, 


The most distinguished artists of the cohort of blind musicians in 
Paris frequent the Pont des Arts. They seem to affect proximity to the 
Académie Francaise. The place once occupied by a morose clarionet- 
player with blue spectacles is now filled up by a blind youth, who plays 
on the accordion with exquisite skill. Even the stationary blind musi- 
cian is mortal, as well as the itinerant phthisical singer—a circumstance 
which some have felt inclined to doubt with regard to the former. The 
latter, on the contrary, it may be observed, hover round hospitals, nar- 
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rowing their circle gradually, till they go in, never to come out alive 
again. “Kind auditors, why are your hands not as generous as your 
ears? Listen, if you find it so meritorious, but pay afterwards as a 
matter of justice.” At least so says M. V. Fournel. 

The Champs Elysées are, during the fine season, the centre of a 

ofharmony. It is impossible to take a step from the Rond-Point 
to the Place de la Concorde without receiving a whole discharge of 
romances, ballads, and opera airs full in the face. One entire family 

y on the Carré Marigny. The father was once well-to-do in the 
world, but failing, instead of making a display of his poverty, like the 
well-known habitué of the Palais Royal, Chodruc Duclos, he is re-esta- 
blishing his fortune sou by sou, and he is said to meet with considerable 
success. One singer, who also succeeds in attracting a crowd, is little, 
thin, and frowns like a myope, yet he has a splendid voice, which will 
soon go where the wés of so many tenors have gone. He further attracts 
attention by his melodramatic aspect, his head fiercely raised from his 
shoulders, and his gestures at once haughty and presuming. Another 
successful artist has a full, red, smiling face, with the manners of an 
“ extinguished” gentleman, sings academic songs, and talks of his inti- 
macy with Béranger. 

No one should leave the Champs Elysées without taking a seat at a 
table of the Café Morel, or the Café des Ambassadeurs. Ask for no 
matter what, for form’s sake, and look at the tableaux vivants grouped in 
the pavilion in front; poor dolls dressed out in lace, velvet, and silk, 
propped up on boards for three francs a night. ‘‘ Malheur a la chanteuse 
maigre et grélée,” says M. V. Fournel ; “ had she the voice of a Mali- 
bran she would not meet with favour.” The gentlemen at the cafés- 
concerts wear irreproachable white waistcoats and yellow kids. ‘Ils 
font beaucoup rire les consommateurs.” Cafés-concerts are now met with 
at Sceaux, Asniéres, Vincennes, and even at Nanterre, the classic soil of 
virtue crowned with roses, where young ladies sing songs, which drunken 
dragoons listen to as delicious, and joyous Parisians are not ashamed to 
laugh at. 

But the Eldorado of the amateur of cafés-concerts is the Café des 
Aveugles. There may be seen little vaudevilles enacted that will raise a 
blush on the cheek of the student newly arrived from the provinces—a 
blush that soon wears off—and musie may be heard that will astonish the 
uninitiated. A cup of execrable coffee may also be obtained at a price 
little less astonishing than the musie. The Café des Aveugles is the sub- 
terranean paradise of clerks, shop-boys, and valets. They club to pay 
for a bowl of flambent punch, which they discuss in presence of the savage 
who belabours four or five drums at the same time, while he shakes the 
feathers on his head with a terrible effect. He is the Olympic Jupiter of 
the place. 

Germany furnishes as large a contingent to street music in France as 
with us; the persevering wanderers are not, however, if we are to believe 
M. V. Fournel, so welcome, for he tells us that “the peasant views them 
with a which he takes no pains to conceal ; to him these men 
and boys, whose brown and seedy paletots are a disgrace to his blue 


are idlers whom he despises; and he only rarely condeseends to 
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bestow a liard or a bit of bread upon them, reserving to himself at the 
same time the right of saying something rude to them.” This is not 
aimable of civilised France ! 

But we too have our bane. The numerous tribe of sn are 
viewed by many with as fierce an eumity as that which renchman 
ean bestow on the Teutonic trombone. M. V. Fournel divides the 
‘barbarian organs,” as he calls them, into three classes: the first are 
those who send the public to sleep by the softness of their sounds and the 
vulgarity of their melodies; the second class are those which cause an 
involuntary irritation by their false and screeching notes ; the third class 
are those which arouse attention by the novelty of their melodies and the 
perfection of their music. M. V. Fournel has been lucky; he has met 
with three such in his life. 

Street orators are more common on the Continent than with us. The 
power of declaiming in bdr is with them a gift, but conviction and 
misery often impart to power all the attributes of true eloquence. 
Marked types and most original and expressive figures are to be met 
with among these ‘‘comédiens des places publiques, gais chevaliers 
errants de la misére, grimaciers de génie.” ‘These men have struggled 
and fought to live. They have, as it were, conquered every bit of bread 
at the point of the sword, as a beggar disputes a bone with a dog; they 
have seen life in its most devious and its most rugged aspects, and it is 
this perpetual struggle which has made them so strong in their popular 
eloquence. The charlatans, or itinerant quacks, are at the head of the 
class. In this country they flourish far too aristocratically to have to 
descend into the streets. Nay, various attempts have been made by 
giving to them sonorous distinctions, as “‘ the organised body of medical 
botanists,” to get them recognised as orthodox practitioners. But in 
France the charlatan is a distinguished public character. He travels in 
a splendid chariot, or in a grotesque waggon, or on a way-worn Rosi- 
nante. He assumes a garb which for once places the East and the West 
in unmistakable alliance; his belief, however, is, that the costume is per- 
fectly Oriental—just as much so as the patriarchs of the old masters. 
His presence is announced by the beating of great drums and the blow- 
ing of trumpets, and, surrounded by an admiring audience, the great 
man rises with a solemn aspect to make his address, dominating the 
crowd at once by his grandeur and majesty. He is the Ossian of the 
modern Gauls, and he never fails to perorate by an appeal to that one 

passion which never even sleeps, still less dies away, from the breast 
of the said modern Gaul—the passion for military glory. It is impos- 
sible to dispose of a lead-pencil, to obtain a market for invaluable pills 
and unguents, nay, to sella real elixir or draw a tooth, in a French 
country town, without an appeal to national glory. Every publie ad- 
dress must begin with rounded periods sacred to conquest, devastation, 
and sanguinary sacrifices, and conclude with saddening episodes of 
warriors fallen on the field of honour whilst reaping .the laurels of 
victory ! 

There are, however, charlatans who risk at times being lively, and who 
diversify the eternal glory of the field of carnage with playful witticisms, 
puns, and humorous observations. They are the Roger Bontemps of 
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charlatanism. They seldom fail to please if not to convince, but they 
never obtain the same credit as the more imposing, serious, and patri- 
archal-looking charlatan. 

“ Gentlemen,” says the latter, with unction, “look at my white hairs. 
Would an old man like me deceive you? Is it likely that, for the sake 
of a few miserable sous, I should go and sully the end of a long and 
honourable career—that I should go and lie in the face of Heaven at the 
moment when I have already one foot in the tomb, and am about to 
a before my Maker ?” 

t will not do when apostrophising the public to mince matters. The 
language must be clear and to the point, the figures of speech bold and 
vigorously designed, the expressions conclusive and unhesitating. The 
congregation of a country church were one Sunday coming out, when 
they found awaiting them in the public square a man standing upright 
in a chariot drawn by two horses, and blowing a horn like a marine 
deity, while two others, one on each side, assisted the harmony with a 
great drum and a pair of cymbals. He had chosen a propitious moment, 
and every one was there except the vicar and the attendant in the pres- 
bytery, and even they were looking out of the leaded panes of the 
sacristy. 

When the man saw the twelve hundred natives of the place—little 
and great—at his feet, he made signs to the music to cease, and as a 
shudder of expectation ran through the crowd, the orator blew his nose, 
and then, amidst the deepest silence, 

“ My friends,” he said—in Paris he would have said “ Messieurs”— 
“you come from worshipping God in his temple; it is well, very well, 
and I praise you for it from the bottom of my soul. Christians (he did 
not add brethren, for reasons of his own), you have done your duty, and 
the man who does his duty is a great man.” 

“ Well,” thought the public, “ what has this to do with unguent ?” 

** Well!” he continued, in the midst of the attention powerfully aroused 
by this pompous exordium, “ in the presence of this holy temple—before 
this auditory purified by the august sacrifice at which it has been assist- 
ing—before the God of truth who hears me, I can raise my hand without 
fear, and declare, on my honour and my conscience as a Christian, that my 
unguent——”’ 

tinerant dentists do not go to such impious extremes. Their style is of 
a more mild and seductive character; they earnestly and anxiously solicit 
their audience to be careful of the éoilette de leurs dentpize pretty expres- 
sion—and they say : 

“ Messieurs, d’autres vous arrachent les dents ; moi je ne les arrache 

je les cueille.”” A charming idea, which would lose by trans- 
ation. 

Some of these men, as “le grand Duchesne, premier dentiste de France 
et de Navarre,” have attained wondrous notoriety. 

The pedicures follow closely upon the footsteps of the dentists. At 
their head is Lartaud, “‘chirurgien-pédicure de I’Empereur du Maroc.” 
His breast is covered with orders in tin, and after displaying no end of 
bones, toe-joints, and even whole legs, he draws from his seat box dirty 
parchment certificates from the Archbishop of Lyons, our Holy Father the 
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Pope, sundry marshals of France, and the Emperor of Moroeco. The 
gradation of the importance of these certificates in the eyes of the public 
is not ours—it is: M. V. Fournel’s. He then commences: hisvoration, 
always with the same inevitable appeal to the military instinct of. the 
nation. 

‘‘Le champ d’liomeur—mon beau soleil d'Afrique !: Il) n’y a qu'un 
Dieu et qu’un soleil; mes braves amis, comme il n’y. a qu’un précieux 
baume !—mon précieux: reméde, couvert de gloire dans les bivouaes' au 
milieu des montagnes !” 

The confusion of sense in the last sentence, hazarded at the expense of 
certain. words: that so sweetly tingle in the ears of a: suseeptible people, 
“ gloire,” bivouacs,” “montagnes!” is the triumph of charlatanic elo- 
. Mengin, the vendor of: lead-pencils, is at the tip-top of! his profession: 
‘Qui n’a: pas vu, qui n’a pas entendu: Mengin, n’a rien vu; nirien en- 
tendu.” ‘His loquacity is marvellous: he talks: by: the hour together; 
his topics, as-usual, the military glory of his auditors, the explanations of 
his: being dressed'as a Turk and yet being a true Frenchman, and the 
virtues of his pencils. Mengin is a kind of itinerant: Rochefoucauld ; he 
prides himself on being a charlatan, and. defends the position whieh he 
has-assumed. 

“Who,” he asks, “is not a little bit of a quack here below? Iti is 
just those who deny the soft impeachment the most who are the greatest. 
The bigot, who believes herself to be virtuous because she scandalises her 
neighbours—quack! The grisette who talks about her love—quack:!’ The 
notary who boasts of his disinterestedness—quack ! ‘The solicitor who 
talks of his:discretion—quack! The tradesman who swears on his-con- 
scienee—quack ! The doctor, who wishes people to» believe in» his 
cures—quack! quacks: all! The world is one great’ assemblage: of 
quacks, who try to make more noise the one than the other.” Mengin 
takes care, however, not to enumerate the national aspirations for: muili- 
tary glory, and its maimed emblems who constitute a) portion of the 
crowd, among the various phases of quackery. 

Dramatic performances in the open air are no longer so frequentias'they 
were in olden times, when the comedians of the Porte St: Jacques, and’the 
theatres:of Brioche, of Bruseambille, and Tabarin were there to attract 
the flaneur:. Near the irom rail which separates: the garden of' the 
Luxembourg from the alley of the Observatory—a place little frequented 
save by English and provineials in search of the monument of Ney—is 
the open-air theatre of Rigolo, rival of Guignol and Gringalet: Theatres 
of a: still more humble deseription are also to be met’ with at the Barriére 
Mont-Parnasse. The patriarchal representations of the Passion, Joseph 
sold by his brethren, and the legends of Geneviéve de Brabant, and) of 
St. Hubert of the Ardennes, are in the present day almost solely con- 
fined to country towns, where nomadic artists pitch theirtents at regular 
periods of the year, but at the Barriére Mont-Parnasse the temptation of 
St. Antony—one of the most curious things, whether in an artistie or an 
wsthetic point of view, to be seen on the Continent—may: yet’ be witnessed 
by the side of a panorama devoted to the glorious achievements of the 
French arms in the Crimea and at Canton. ‘There are also nomadie 
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8 wooden barracks—to be met with now at one spot, now at another. 
These, movable, keep their particular designations, as Rigolo, 
Gringalet, Bambochinet, Guignolet, and Guignol. Polichinelle, wha, with 
Guignol, have been immortalised by Charles Nodier, had for a‘long time 


_ disappeared, but he has lately come to life again, to the infinite joy of the 


new generation of infantile badauds near the Palais de l’'Industrie. Open- 
air dramatic art is, also, it is well known, countenanced in France by the 
authorities; and the capture of Canton by our gallant friends, neighbours, 
and allies is, we see, announced for representation upon the approaching 
imperial féte. 

n we say “flaneur,” we do not use the word in a contemptuous 
sense; on the contrary, we regard the true flaneur with feelings of sin- 
cere respect and cordial sympathy. Any one can walk, rove, drive, lounge, 
idle along the streets of a great city ; itis not every one that can “ flaner,” 
that is, do all that is above enumerated, and think, feel, philosophise, 
commune within himself, and draw conclusions beneficial to his own 
mind, to literature, or to humanity at large, from what he sees. This is 
‘* flaner”—to rove about in a purely asthetic sense. “ Muse de la flanerie,” 
M. V. Fournel exclaims, “ vierge réveuse aux bras ballants, 4 la chevelure 
flottante, a la ceinture dénouée, aimable et facile compagne de Sterne et 
de Topffer, d’Hoffman et de Xavier de Maistre, c’est toi que j’invoque 
aujourd’hui.” 

A word so beloved of poets and humorists has not been admitted by 
the Academicians in their dictionary. M. V. Fournel tells us it cannot 
be defined. “La flinerie,” he says, is “‘an amiable science that reveals 
itself by instinct to the initiated, and lives upon the unforeseen, and 
freedom of will and action!’ Yet is there a distinction, as we have just 
observed, between a “ flaneur” and a “ badaud.” The former observes 
and reflects, the “ badaud” simply observes. The flaneur looks at the 
crowd, the badaud is one of them; he is candid, enthusiastic, and cre- 
dulous. He is a part of the public, and hence is the true badaud—the 
Parisian Cockney—worthy of the admiration of all sincere and true 
hearts. It was for his express delectation that the cannon of the Palais 
Royal was invented, and that gold fish were placed in the basins of the 
Luxembourg and the Tuileries. Wherever there is anything to see 
there he runs, and he makes his way through the crowd with the perti- 
nacity of a man who considers a street sight as his own peculiar and un- 
= apery privilege. If an accident happens he is there to obtain the 

etails, and repeat them to new comers, to whom he offers at the same 
time a pinch of snuff. When there is neither an itinerant dealer or 
musician to look at, or an accident to discuss, he sits in the sun with his 
cotton kerchief on his knees, gazing at the clouds—not in vacuity; he 
knows that if they keep diminishing in size it will be fine, if they keep 
on increasing in size it will rain. The badaud is not changed from what 
he was in the time of Rabelais. “II est tant sot,” says the Benedictine, 
speaking of the badaud of Paris in Badaudois, “tant inepte, qu’ung 
basteleur, ung porteur de rogatons, ung mulet avec ses cymbales, ung 
vielleux au milieu d’un carrefour rassemblent grand monde antour d’eux.” 
And what harm in it? Are there not badauds in every great city? 
Can a man stop to inspect a work of art, a stereoscopic slide, a painting, 
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or an engraving, to read an announcement, or to decide upon a pur- 
chase, without two or three Cockneys looking over his shoulder, or even 
jostling him from the object of his attention, in our own great metropolis? 
Why should not the Parisian find happiness in being able to amuse him- 
self so cheaply, notwithstanding the indignation of par ipen, and Pan- 
tagruel? There will always be some one to spill his milk or beer, always 
some driver to run over cats and dogs and human beings, always some 
fireworks to go off extemporaneously. (How is it, by-the-by, when such 
a scene so invaluable to the badaud is enacted, that there are nearly as 
many people run over as there are hurt by rockets, wheels, and other 
strange missiles? Is it that the street-driver is himself a badaud, and 
that in his enthusiasm to be in at the sight he drives over all and every 
one, great and little?) There is always some one to go up in a balloon, 
to rob or fight, to get up a crowd or a row. Nothing is more un- 
fashionable than to admire; the badaud is, therefore, the most unfashion- 
able of human beings; nay, it has been said that there is nothing so stupid 
and so ridiculous as the admiration of your true Parisian. But it is 
questionable if they are not, in their ever-wakeful, excitable sympathy 
with the life of the streets in which they dwell, happier than the th 
chondriac dlasé, with whom it would be an effort to raise up a smile at a 
Cabrion or a Figaro. No one so happy as the observer. There is no 
ennui for him—nothing dead in his eyes: he gives animation to every- 
thing that he sees. A ferocious murderer went the other day, after 
cutting up a watchmaker into pieces and packing him in a trunk, to 
spend the afternoon in the Closerie des Lilas. What an opportunity for 
a flaneur! Just to see that man dancing, drinking, enjoying himself! 
He would have detected Satan smiling at the end of the chain, as in the 
** danse macabre!” 

The flaneur has a great resource in signs. These, with ‘la nation la 
plus spirituelle du monde,” ought to be essentially racy and amusing. 
We might, with M. V. Fournel, quote, as an example, the charcutier on 
whose shutters are depicted four pigs’-feet ; then, in echt, “ Every- 
thing here is good, from” (the feet) ‘‘ up to”—and a superb boar’s head 
is designed with a lemon in its intelligent-looking mouth. The signs of 
Paris represent, like everything else, the triumphs of the nation. It is 
impossible to wander far without stumbling on a “ magasin,” as a shop is 
pompously designated, ‘‘ Au Pont d’Arcole”—* A la Bataille d’Auster- 
litz””—** A la Tour Malakoff.” Literature and art, however, come in 
also for a share of popularity. Some well-known magasins are ‘ Au 
Prophéte ”—“ Au Prince Eugéne”—* Aux Trois Mousquetaires ”— 
‘‘ Au Colosse de Rhodes”—‘“ A la Tour de Nesle ”—‘‘ Au Sonneur de 
St. Paul,” and “ A la Dame Blanche.” There is not, we fear, much that 
is “ spirituel’’ in these designations. Vanity and pretension flare out of 
all the signs of modern times; either the vanity of the consumer is 
assailed by such signs as “ A la Coquette ”—‘* Au Gourmand ’’—* A la 
Sultane ’’—“ Au Philosophe,” by which either sex who patronises draper 
or restaurant is flattered, or the vanity of the landlord is gratified by 
being able to designate his dark, dirty little café or estaminet as the 
“Café de Paris”—“de France ”—“ des Quatre Nations ”—* des Cing 
Parties du Monde ”’—“ de |’Univers!” They can go no further. There 
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is no small/amount of pretension consigned in a:single name, as Béraud, 
Dumont, Durand, &c., in capital letters: Why not acknowledge that 
Béraud'is'‘a hatter, Dumont a shoemaker; and Durand a tailor? No, the 
individuals who honour those names by bearing them, consider represent- 
ing their important persons instead of their business'as more than enough 
for the pitiable world. Art, as exhibited on shutters, is, we regret to say, 
almost: at as: low an ebb as ‘is street literature in the metropolis of civilisa- 
tion. The “ Noces de Vulcain,” on: the Quai aux Fleurs,.is well known 
to all flaneurs who have been in: search of the Rue aux Féves,. im- 
| mortalised in the “‘ Mystéres de Paris.” This is a-great painting. It 
looks; at a distance, like:a “‘ grand prix de Reme,” but on approaching it 
| great is the disillusion ! 

Portraituromania, as M. V. Fournel calls it, has, since the introduction 
of photography, attained the same ridiculous: development in Paris that 
it has in London. M. Fournel remarks upon this point that which is 
very true, that photographs are really good. for nothing except as 
** souvenirs de famille.” 

“Sat prata biberunt.” Our rovings as a flaveur in the streets of Paris 
with the lively feuilletonniste must have a resting-point. Their resources 
are inexhaustible—the coachman, street-crier, ‘‘ petites. industries ”— 
notoriously the water-carrier, the sweep, and the chiffonnier—the gamin, 
the mendiant, the rédeur, and the central spot to which so many tend, 
the bull’s-eye of the target of Parisian vice—La Morgue—have not been 
depicted. Yet are they, to those who visit Paris in the true spirit of 
wsthetie and philosophical observation, types well worthy of study. 
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